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New York. 


LAMPERTTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c 
Sedanstrasse 90, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; P necweng nee 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 


sermany. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupi ls desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by er.’ 
Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17 G. B. LAMPERTI. 
-Drn TDOENRE 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing 
ng taught; method after the pu t Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR--ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


eS: 18 East 22d Street, New York 

HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
Cc at of New York 

Address : West 125th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHPORTH 
Vocal Instruction 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 


Pianist. 
Leschetizky Method 
Music Classes. 
Studio: 147 West 7ist Street, New York. 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street. New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN 
Baritone. 
Voice C ulture.—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 808-804. 
_ Mail address : 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture 
{talian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER 


Contralto 
Concert, Song Recitals, also Vocal Instruction, 
33 West 26th Street, New York. 


JULIUS LORENZ, 
Conductor Arion Society 
Instruction : Piano, Composition, Voice. 
63 East 128th Street, New York City. 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opere: 
Studio: 21 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address : 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 
NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist. 
Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 
Will takea limited number of pupils 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 








Instruction Also Chamber 








finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York 
Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address: Studio 8, Horton Bidg., 
142 West 125th Street, New York. 

“is gives: me pleasure to express the high esteem 
im which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in .-? ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—Wwa. Mason. 


Must. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTurg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
by Studio 4, 8 Hast 14th Street New York. 
CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 


Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALS 
Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio 


Miss EMMA HOWSON 


Vocal Stu dio, 
9 Fifth Avenue, New York 


1672 Broadway, New York City. 











Mondays and Thursdays, 0 40’clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4 
CARL Le VIN —_ N, 
Authorized representative of 
FLORENZA D'ARONA Method 


124 East 44th Street, New York 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Author zed teacher of the Leschetizky method 
tudio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


TIDDEN 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Address 70 West 9th Street, New York 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension With the 
National Conservatory Instruction, Organ and 
Harmony 


PAUL 


12 West 11th street, New York 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


| Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. . 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 


Mr and Mae. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


= Tv i 
WILL C. MACFARLANE, 
Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and | 
Musical Theory 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York sind 





DELAVAN HOWL AND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERII.L— Baritone 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York 


CHARLES PALM, | 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of | 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 





| Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. | 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- | 
sons and practice given on one of Rovosevelt’s | 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 


| sstvatory in Berlin, 10 East 21st | St., New York. 


Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 


Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Leyde, Marie Stori, Weal McKay, &c 
Vocal Studio: 138 5th Av (Hardman Bldg), 

New York 


LILLIE d’Angelo BERGH 
School of Singing. 

Studios: The Albany. 52d St. & B’dway, New York 

Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
ORATORIO and CONCERT. WNattve’s accent in 
Italian, German, French and English, SUMMER 
SCHOOL for Teachers and Professional Singers. 
Correspondence Invited. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
Vocal Instruction 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Keception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day 


A. FARINI, 
Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York 


Reception hours: 2to4 P.M 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Nill accept pupils for voice 
voices cultivated »er contract 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue 


culture Gsood 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction 


6 East 47th Street, New York. 


PARSONS 
Pianist and Composer 
Knickerbocker Building 
Broadway and 38th Street. 


E. A. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
FP. & H. Carri Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N 
Chickering Hall, New York 


CARL FIQUE 
Piano, Harmony and Composition 


Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone 
501 an 1 502 Carneg e Ha 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUC TION 


Teacher of the Emin Artists bg JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irvi ng Plz 





1 Song Recitals 


ll, New York 








New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 

Studio: The Alpin 
55 West 33d Street, New York 


HENRY HOLDEN soda 


Instruction in Pianoand Tt of Mus 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 


Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 


Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Buildi 
Broad 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
Voice Culture 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


New York Season, November 1 to May 1 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898 


EDWARD MAYERHOFER, 


Piano Instruction 





ling, 
ay and 38th Street, New York 


MUSICAL COURIER, New York, or 
76 Buena Vista Ave., Yonkers, N. Y 


EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist 
—_ ruction—Voice and Piano 
2 East 15th Street, New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 





ALICE 


GARRIGUE MOTT 


VocaL INSTRUCTION. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 


New York 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 


63 West 12Ist Street, New York. 
RICHARD T. PERCY 
Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Orga » « egiate Church, cor 





adwa New York 





Mr. LEO. KOFL 
Voice ( 
rmast S Pau s Chapel 
y re t f Tt 1¢ Art 

‘ 29 Vesey Street. 





of Br eathing.” Address by ma 


MISS NORA MAYN ARDGRS EN. 
Vocal Teac 
sae he fth Avenue New York 
Summer Studio, Paris 


SAMUEL BLIGHT JOHNS, 
Tenor, 


113 West 115th Street, New York City 


M ales 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks 
Pu »f Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of 
specially recommended by hin [r 
406 U 








ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue 


Lessons resumed September 3 


Classes formed— voices tr ed “Fr lays 2to4 P.M 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 

Composer and Conductor of Modern and Classt- 
cal Music. Répertoire study with singers. Con 
juctor of New York Choral Society For Dates 
and Terms 29 St. Mark's Place, New York. 


HOLE, 
Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 


J]. ELDON 


| Thursdays. 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Av., N. ¥ 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
a of ts LORENZ 
LORENZA v’ARONA. 
Oratorio ok Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York. 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 
Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York 


J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 


For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York. 


GEORGE FLEMIN 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio 
227 West 34th Street, New York 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 

Pupil of and highly recommended yy the late 
Jacques Dont, the gres at violin pedagogue 
String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P. M 

Studio: ¢ arnegi e Hall, New Yor! a 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Studio: Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 59th Street, New York City 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Musi. 


The eminent violinist ED MOL LENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


New York 


| Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 


and CARLOS A. DE SERRAN 


G2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction 


| Mrs. WADSWORTH- VIVIAN, 


Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


| MARY E. SCOTT, 
| DORA B. 


| Concerts, Musicales, Receptions 


ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
(Leschetizky Method) 


Address Steinway Hall, or Studio 
6 Pi fth Avenue, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist and Accompanist, 
Instruction—Piano, Organ—-Harmony 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street, New York. 
With the New Yor College of Music 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone 


Opera and Concerts 


S 110 De 


Soprano and Pianist 
“7 oS jut . 

SCOTT, Contralto 

Pupils accepted 
2 West 42d Street, New York 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
% East 62d Street, New York 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Street 
New York 


Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Leading teacher of the methods of the tamo 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 


na professionali 


New York. 


Sur er term fortea 


136 Fifth Avenue 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 


Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooxlyn, N. ¥ 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction 
address 


110 Lexington Aver 


For Terms, &« 
ue, New York 


Mme. HENRIETTA BEEBE, 
Voca) ed tion 
Resi dence Studio: 226 West 44th Street, New York 
upils received daily from 11 to 1 o’cloc 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 
Teacher of Singing. 


Author of Hints About My Singing Method 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. 


13 Livingston Place, New York 
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Mag. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: ‘West 5th Street, New York City 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist yo Choirmaster St. Jai mes’ Church, 
New York. 


For terms for Conductin — 1H St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 


Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as weil as hose of his 
pupils ""—Georg Henschel. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 179 East 64th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Assistant Organist of the “ Old First” Presbyterian 
Church of New York. We 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, 
Seventh Avenue and 54th Street, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
r- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, apes Piano 


and Song Interpretation. 
Studio : 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West 4th Street, New York. 










J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the ‘Church of the | 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, | 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio: 286 South Sth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. | 








WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


110 West 85th Street, New York. 





FRANK DOWNEY, 


Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty 
Studio: 589 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Circular. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 

offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 

Opens September 1. nd for circular. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 

Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 

Mending of Breaks. ~ —y~ -Milan Method. 

Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 





Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
Pxuono—-RuHYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St. New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made ot, mail. 

Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Paris. 


Paris. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN 
UE LATTENTION | 
PPELEE SUR AU 
ANNONCE, CELA vous PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR 





UE CHA 
Pp S LECT 





FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDEBAT, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic | 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 

Nationa! Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 


69 rue de Douai, Paris. 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENR! Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Languages— Music. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Playing and Theor 

Sls avenue Vieese Hage Par. 


. M. Palcke 
Address, 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 





| 


| 136 Fifth Avenue, 


years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


CULBERTA MILLETT, 


Vocal Instruction, 


318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 

Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
ocal Instruction. 

822 Second Ave., near 19th St., 





New York. 





| ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS: 
“The Commonwealth.” 








, ee Be 
New York. mt La 
J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 


Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue Newark. For engagements 
address % West 44th Street, New York. 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated sfrictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Pifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 





SUMMER SCHOOL. 


——€ 
SPECIAL COURSE OF FIVE WEEKS, 




















BY THE * 
VIRGIL PIANO | [_........ ana | COMMENCING JUNE FIRST, 1898. 
SCHOOL. others who wish | THIRTY-FIVE LESSONS, $45.00 
iets to learn the . 
VIRGIL METHOD. 
29 West 15th Street, MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 
New York. @ CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. DIRECTOR. 








PIANO. 
VOCAL. Theory, 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, assisted by the most artistic and com- 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and 


Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 
Catalogues Pree on Application. 


petent faculty. 


all Orchestral lastrumeats. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 





New England Conservatory of Music, 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 


Sead for Prospectus to 


Frank W. Hale, °°s™™! 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 


Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 
Preparation for Concert and Opera. 
236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
Special Study of netesiaden 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 

French, Italian. 


lM. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





rr. LEON JANCEY, 

Du THEATRE L’Opfton, PARIS. 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
~ teachers of sin ng in Paris. In New York 
ptember 28. Studio: 348 West 56th Street. 
Paris: 3 rue Ampére ( (B'd. Malesherbes). 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pe CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 


89 rue de Prony, 


Parc Monceau.) PARIS. 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping nem ut a Home. Bells , Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light 





MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique, 

De l'Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and 1’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 


and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 
Moe, EM. AMBRE- BOUICHERE, 


School for Singing. 

Voice Placing, Declamation, 

scéne. Private Laue, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Mont. 


Mise-en- 


UE FOISs | 
RS EST 
MOYEN D'UNE 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 


RUDOLF PANZER, 


Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 
Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 
terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, a and German. 
| pearls Pos St. Honoré, Paris. 


| 


| SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1° Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique, 
tage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 

Maison-Musicale, 3% rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 

Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions 





Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. 
near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian method. Complete comse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 


solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
80 rue St. Petersbourg. 





JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise— wy | 
18 rue Washington, Paris. 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


M, DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Ameaterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PRoOFESSEUR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 








FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
ConcERT SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 

Von DER HEYpDsTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 





MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 


Address, 81 Leopold street, Munich. 





Mur. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


C. B. HAWLEY, 


Com r, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Specia Sebaine for Concert, Oratorio and Church 





Choir. 
New Studio : 21 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., 


New York 
HORACE H. KINNEY 
Accompanist. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th Street and 7th Ave., New York 


L. BARNES, 
Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher.—Organ and Musical Theorv. 
129 West 6ist Street, New York 





A. 


CLEMENT R. GALE : 
Organist, Conductor, Composer. 


Organist and Choirmaster of Calvary Church 
Fourth Ave. and @2ist Street; Choirmaster St. 
"s Church, Newburgh, N. Y.; Conductor 





74 rue Blanche, Par is. 


pera 
Troy Vocal Society. 





Playing than is possible by an 
1898 (Instruction in German and English). 
Jan. 24and 25. Hours, 10toland8to6. Prospectu 





Manager. 





special appointment. 








Examination and Entrance 


or anges sent free. Personal explanations of same 
Berlin, Potsdamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K, 








“A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE, 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano, 
other means of study. 


New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
ays, Monday and Tuesday, 
s descriptive of Methed and Instrument (German 
daily, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director by 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















Boston. London, England. 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
st CLARA E. MUNGER, Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Teacher of Singing. Academy for the Higher -Development of 





profession and the public. 


UR Productions of the present year are 
represent both in exterior fini 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical . 






& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 

















STERLING ates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<= DERBY, CONN. 


2a Park Street, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 











Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Geestergee gas Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
c Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Lyri 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN emma! ROGERS. 

















7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 
on. 





FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Private and Class Instruction. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 








Pianoforte Playing. 
Dygeen and Wenneass wy -y . PADEREWSKI. 
or prospectus a to the retary, 
wageeo* as rf Elgin Avenue Lenées, , 2 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Atsthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
a of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin estruaseiaell, Choral , Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 


rizes, &c., — 64. te £4 6a 
Pees 1 1s. . 148. - per term 
twelve weeks 


Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

pesaganappenor: HILTON CARTER Secretary 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 7 











The Berta Gresse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn : 


300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz — 
Berlin. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Astheties of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 





ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Con: Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





NEW YORK,—Continued. 








Mr. BRUNO S. HUHN 
(Certificate Trinity aan 


Pianist and Accom st. 
Studio: 818 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 


Advance ment of quarter’s tuition not gree. 
PStadio : 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office: 589 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
284 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York. 











WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), 
Pe PA won ianist—Accompanist. 
Pe ee Brooklyn : 519 Séth Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 


0. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Devel ent. 
Address 158 West 54th Street, New York. 





Esa Von Yette’s Vocat ScxHoot, 
Recsiving hours and voice Seat from 10 to 2 P. = 


From —s to stage finish. Vocal—Regu 
course, three years, pure | Le Piano— 
course, ears, uch. Class 
pA ay en “i 
‘or Recapestes. 
Bisa ON YETTE, Concert no 
404 West 57th Street, New York. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. Soloist Christ 
Church, Brook}yn, N. Y. 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Ave., New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Cond uctor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of rote. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 











SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 


Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
Studio: 120 West 97th street, New York. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
position. Harmony in class free to pupils. 


Mrs. JENNIE KING-MORRISON, 
Contralto—Concert Soloist. 


Address care THOMAS & FELLOWS, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 














EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction. 
188 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 





Mme. OLIVE BARRY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated authority of the elder Lamperti. 
Bee Bh Lyn a } ya Jan. 11, 1897. 
es on see an ou 
may send me.” . ° AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Studio: The Oakland, 152 West 49th St., New York. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the ThéAtre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
i11 Bast 59th Street, New Vork. 








TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Bronte Studios: 
Sackett Street, 392 McDonough Street, 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 





WOMAN’S STRING 


ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK, 
Carl V. Lachmund, Conductor. (Thirty-five pro- 
fessional members). Conce: Festivals, &c. 

182 West 85th Street, New York. 





Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 


First teacher in Massachusetts to obtain certificate 
from Virgil School of New York. Steinert Hall. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
2855 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Pianoforte and Harmony. 


CHAS. E. McLAUGHLIN, 


Violin and Organ. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
452 Main Street. WORCESTER, Mass. 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 














EDWARD BROMBERG, 
Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio. Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio : 287 East 18th Street, New York. 


HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 


Mezzo-Soprano. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
216 West 22d Street, New York. 











CLARA L. SMITH, 
Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
200 West 88th Street New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 


Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 23d Street, New York. 








All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 
5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Acdcome 

Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





CONCERT DIRECTION’ 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


WotLrr. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec n 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 
FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
urch, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Ch 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him te a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 


HUGO LUTTICH, 


Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall 
New York City. 
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BRITISH OF FICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ; 


21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
LONDON, W., March 18, 1898. f 


sidered necessary. Some years ago it was rehearsed by 
the Novello choir, but it was not produced, as it was 
found to require more time for preparation than could 
be afforded. 

The three-act opera “Inez Mendo,” by F. Erlanger, 


| produced at Covent Garden, made its first appearance at 


Hamburg on February 8. The composer superintended 
the rehearsals, and was present at the first performance. 
The libretto, by Decourcelle, is based on a story by Meri- 
mée. 

We hear that Felix Weingartner will appear in England 
at the Queen’s Hall in May, and conduct his symphonic 


| poem, “King Lear.” 


It is rumored that Thomas Seabrooke, the American 
comedian who appeared recently in “The Scarlet Feather” 
at the Shaftesbury, is thinking of building a theatre in 
Dover street, to be devoted exclusively to comedy. 

A meeting, at which the mayor presided, was lately held | 


| at Canterbury, in order to consider a proposal for pre- 


| 
rhe MANUEL GARCIA entered his ninety-fourth | 


year on lLhursday. He still teaches singing at his 
residence at Shootup Hill, Cricklewood, one of the north- 
ern suburbs of London. He has several American pupils 
at present, and one who is studying with him is Malcolm 
McKinlay, the eldest son of Mme. Antoinette Sterling, 
who was his pupil before making her London début, and 
has always been a true iriend and ardent admirer of the 
discoverer of the laryngoscope. 1 recently saw Sefior 
Garcia, and he seemed wonderiully preserved for his years. 


His intellect is keen, his eyesight good, and he is quite | 


active, though much bowed down with the weight of his 
It is a rare treat to have a conversation with him, 


| glum, Dr. and Mrs. Schwaybach, Jas. Cargill, Madame 


years. 
as he talks fluently of his experiences, and gives many 
interesting reminiscences oi singers, whom the present | 


generation know only by reputation. 

Herr Rosenthal begins his English provincial tour at 
Edinburgh to-night. 
ments, and on Wednesday aiternoon he makes his first 
London appearance since his great success here some two 
years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel arrived in London Thursday, 
after their long tour in the United States, and commence 


He has already fixed five engage- 


senting the veteran Dr. Longhurst with a testimonial on | 
his retirement, after seventy years’ continuous service, as 
chorister and organist at the Cathedral. 

Avon Saxon, who is on tour in Ireland, has already 
sung with great success at Cork, Londonderry and Dub- 
lin. In the “Old Village Smithy” a plate of steel was used 
with much effect in imitation of the clang of the anvil. 

Mrs. Vanderveer-Green’s “At Home” last Monday 
drew a large number of guests, the return of Mr. Green 
from Africa making the occasion especially interesting. | 
Georg Liebling contributed two piano solos; Hugo Heinz 
sang “Ich Liebe Dich”; Mr. Cole, “I'll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby”; Carl Sobeski sang some of his own composi- 


tions, and Mrs. Vanderveer-Green gave two French 
songs. Among others present were: Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Randegger, Mrs. Georg Liebling, George Fergusson, 


Miss Regina de Sales, Col. Arthur Thompson, J. Bor- 


Mansfield, Mrs. Murray-Jardine, the Misses Brunker, 
Miss McAndrew, Dr. Christopher Saas, Claude Rogers | 
and Kenneth Stewart. Miss Waugh played the accompani- 
ments 

Piof. Michael Bergson, former principal of the Geneva 
Conservatoire of Music, died of apoplexy the 9th inst. at | 


his residence in Shepherd’s Bush, London, aged seventy- | 


| nine. The deceased professor and composer was appointed 


their active work with a vocal recital at St. James’ Hall 


on Monday. 

I learn that Miss Clemens, youngest daughter of the 
popular American author, Mark Twain, has developed a 
remarkably fine voice under her teacher in Vienna, where 
she went originally to study the piano. 

It is rumored that Madame Calvé will create the prin- 
cipal part in Gluck’s “Armida,”’ should that opera be re- 
vived at the Paris Opéra. 

My German readers who have visited London and at- 
tended the pleasant gatherings at the German Athenzum, 
will be interested in learning that Dr. Joachim will con- 
duct the music on Sunday night, when this club celebrates 
its 203d musical evening. 

I have received news from Berlin of the death of Julius 
Schuloff, who for many years was a resident of London, 

The Savoy Theatre reopens on Tuesday night with the 

Gondoliers,” with the usual members of the Savoy cast. 

Miss Edith Martin, a young American from Boston, 
who has been studying with the great Viennese harp pro- 
fessor, Zamari, made a very successful début there last 
week. She expects to be in London this season, when I 
shall speak more at length of her work. 

Charles Lecocq, the composer of “Madame Angot,” is 
at work on the music of a ballet which is to be produced 
at the Olympia, Paris. The title is still a secret. 

Miss Marie Brema has recently been singing in Switzer- 
land with enormous success, having been most enthusi- 
astically received at Geneva, Bale and Lausanne. She has 
also been singing again in Brussels, where she is an es- 
tablished favorite. 
the Bach choir she returned to Germany to fulfill some 
important engagements there. 

Mrs. Granville Ellis (‘‘“Max Eliot”) and Granville 
Ellis spent a fortnight of their holiday in Italy at the 
Grand Hotel, Rome. At the beginning of the month they 
left for Genoa, en route for Monte Carlo, where they are 
now staying at the Grand Hotel, which is under the same 
management as the Savoy, London. 

MM. Arthur van Dooren and Bromley Booth announce 
their first piano and violin recital in Brussels for the 17th 
inst., with the vocal assistance of Mlle. Rachel Veyt. 
The suite by Hans Huber, introduced to London at their 
first recital last autumn, is included in the program 

We hear that Dr. Richter will, after all, direct the Wag- 
ner performance of the Jean de Reszké company at the 
Marien Theatre, St. Petersburg. He wielded the baton 
at the first performance of the season on the 27 ult., when 
‘Lohengrin” was given. 

Wagner’s “Love Feast of the Apostles” is, after all, not 
to be given at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday. The work 
is so extremely difficult that further rehearsals are con- 


almost 


| benefit 


| 


| Chopin’s F minor Concerto, and not a few amateurs of 








Immediately after her appearance at | ling,” previously unheard in England, and ending with 


to the above position in 1863,from which time to his resig- 
nation his high personal qualities won for him the love of 
all his pupils. He composed many hundreds of songs and 
ballads, the best known being, “The Better World,” “At 
Morn I Beseech Thee” and “Serenade Moresque”; also | 
two grand operas, “Salvator Rosa” and “Louise de Mont- 
fort.” His “Scene et Aria,” for the clarinet, is played by 
every military band the world Though | 
Professor Bergson’s compositions did not achieve a gen- 
eral popularity, their musicianly qualities always appealed 
The last twenty-five years of 


in 


to the discriminating few 
his life were spent in London 

Johann Strauss, the famous waltz composer, has under- 
taken to write a new ballet for the Imperial Vienna Opera, 
to be produced during the Emperor's jubilee fétes next 
winter. The opera director, Herr Mahler, has offered a 
prize for the best ballet scenario for this work. The 
plot will be an elaborate one, for the ballet will last one 
The prize will be 4,000 crowns, 


hour and three quarters. 
or about £165. 

Robert Newman has been the recipient of a letter from 
Arthur W. Payne, leader of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
to the effect that, in consideration of the esteem in which 
the former is held, it has been decided to offer him a 
concert. Mr. Newman had much pleasure in 
accepting the generous proposal, and has fixed the date 
for Saturday afternoon, April 30, when a grand Wagner 
program will be given. 


CONCERTS. 


Beginning as it did with an overture entitled “Im Frih- 


a a CSV eee. 


| gram. 


| gressively 


| workmanship 





the “Pastoral” symphony, there should have been a | 
spring-like freshness about the Philharmonic concert on 
March 10. So far, however, from this being the case, its 
atmosphere was not exhilarating. 

The inability to appear of Herr Rosenthal was no doubt 
a severe check, but it could notaccountfor the timid tame- 
ness which characterized most of the orchestral work dur- 


Miss Fanny Davies did her best with 


ing the evening. 


discernment would prefer her style to the rather over- 
whelming virtuosity of Rosenthal, but the beautiful pas- 
sages in the accompaniment were played in so a dull a 
fashion that the whole performance cannot be counted a 
great success. The Hungarian composer’s “Spring” over- 
ture, although melodious and brightly scored, did not 
prove of first-rate importance, and Hamish Mac- 
Cunn’s ballet music from “Diarmid,” conducted by the | 
composer, though effective enough as an accompaniment | 
to an elaborate ballet, will hardly take rank with the con- 
cert pieces that endure. The pas seul marked “Grazioso 
e leggiero” made the most impression, and it undoubtedly | 





5 


| has grace and charm besides cleverness. Miss Clara Butt 


sang a song from Goring Thomas’ “Nadeshda.” 

All that need be said about the ‘Pastoral” symphony 
is that it was played correctly, but its beaute mousseuse 
seemed to have evaporated, and flatness was the result. 

The Lamoureux concert of last Tuesday evening was in 
no sense remarkable, for the program contained no nov- 
elty, and the interest of the evening was centred more in 
the solists than in the purely orchestral parts of the pro- 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, with which the 
concert began, received a vigorous and brilliant read- 
ing, with the exception of the first movement, which 
seemed to hang fire. The so-called Allegretto, which in 
reality is the slow movement of the symphony, was taken 
at a more rapid pace than we usually hear in London. In 
my opinion, at least, the Scherzo and Finale could not 
have received a better interpretation. 

The vocalist was Mlle. Lina 
for her first appearance Wagner’s quiet and sustained 
This beautiful number was sung, unfortun 
entire absence 


Pacary, who chose 
“Traume.” 
ately, in French, 
of any straining after undue effects. 
the program, however (the closing scene of Wagner's 
“Gétterdammerung”), offered Mlle. Pacary unlimited 
scope for the display of dramatic ability, and her concep- 
tion of the powerful character of Briinnhilde was as im- 
passioned as her singing of the first number was refined. 
The concert ended with a spirited performance of the 


and 
The last number on 


with ease, grace 


“Huldigungsmarch.” 

At the last Saturday Symphony concert the novelty was 
an overture to “The Taming of the Shrew,” from the 
pen of Percy Pitt, whose name is now familiar to the pat- 
rons of Queen’s Hall. Mr. Pitt has taken only the first 
part of the famous comedy into consideration, and in his 
music Katharine is wild and untamed to the end. The 
two leading characters are represented by widely contrast- 
ing themes, cleverly handled in a way which illustrates 


| well the war of will—at least to those already acquainted 


with the history of this strange wooing. There is a Rus- 


| sian flavor about the overture, perhaps, but it is not ag- 


under Mr. 
is seldom 


The performance 
Wood's conductorship was admirable. Brahms 
heard at these and the “Academic Festival” 
overture may therefore be almost regarded as a second 
novelty. It is one of the least attractive of Brahms’ works 
to those who are not avowed admirers of the master, but 


prominent. 


concerts, 


for all who have grasped his style and assimiliated his 
thought it holds a deeper meaning than mere skill in 
The other orchestra were the 
Venusberg music from “Tannhauser” and Mendelssohn's 
“Scotch” symphony. Achille Rivarde gave a really fine 
rendering of Beethoven's Violin Concerto, revealing depth 
of feeling and breadth of style, as well as almost periect 
technic Such a performance is worthy of the highest 
praise. Herbert Grover sang Beethoven’s “Adelaide” and 
two of Rubinstein’s songs with very moderate success. 
The Westminster Orchestral Society on the oth inst., 
selected for the customary novelty a new Concert Over- 
ture in B minor, by Davidson Arnott. The work, founded 
on Alphonse Daudet’s character sketch, ‘“Tartarin,” is well 
and and decided talent for 
writing program music. Another interesting feature of 
the concert was the playing of Beethoven’s Fifth Piano 
flat by the eminent pianist Herr Georg 
credit for having gener 


numbers 


written orchestrated, shows 


in E 
Liebling. He 
ously come forward at the last moment to play the work 
in place of Mr. Kirschshow without rehearsal, thus risking 
his own reputation to help out a colleague and save the 
society from embarrassment. His interpretation of the 
part for the solo instrument was so enthusiastically received 
that the large audience would have liked an encore if it 
had been allowed. The reception accorded him when he 
appeared in the second part to play three charming pieces 
from his own pen, the “Suite a la Watteau,” “Fleur” and 
“Octave Study,” showed that his highly artistic work was 
fully valued. Miss Regina de Sales was the vocalist, and 
was heartily appreciated for a very artistic rendering of 
Bemberg’s “Nymphes et Sylvaiis,” as well as a group of 
songs by Brahms, Hollander and Henschel. The pro- 
gram opened with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s overture “La Nuit 
de Mai,” and closed with Thieriot’s Sinfonietta in E ma- 
jor. Stewart Macpherson conducted, and the perform- 
ance was a credit to all concerned. 

At the Saturday Popular concert Schubert's lovely 
Quartet in D minor was played by Messrs. Kruse, In- 
wards, Gibson and Ludwig; and Miss Adele Verne was 
very successful in her rendering of two pieces by Scar- 
latti. She afterward joined Mr. Kruse in a moderately 
satisfying performance of Brahms’ Second Violin Sonata, 
the violinist giving a rather labored reading of the gentle, 


Concerto 


deserves great 


graceful music, which does not ask to be played as if its 
sentiment were solemn or tragic. Miss Liza Lehmann 
accompanied her setting of the selections from the Rubai 
yat, a task of no slight difficulty, the vocalists being Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. Mackenzie, and Ben Davies and Mr. 
Walenn. 

As regards Monday's concert, it is difficult to speak 
temperately either of the apathy of the public, which 
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allowed such a combination as Joachim’s Quartet to play 
to a half-filled room, or of the splendor of the performance 
itself. Joachim certainly played more magnificently than 


with time. 


he had hitherto done this season, his unrivaled power of | 


interpretation being equaled by his brilliancy of execu- 
tion. To hear him in the recitatives of Haydn's Quartet 
must have been quite an invaluable lesson for any singers 
as well as violinists who were present, and under his lead- 
ing the rough places in Beethoven’s Posthumous Quartet 


appreciate the beauty of that extraordinary work. The 
annotator of the program evidently considers Brahms’ 
Quartet in B flat major as more than ordinarily difficult 
to understand, for he devotes nearly thirty pages to its 
elucidation and illustration; but the intricacies were un- 
folded, the difficulties were smoothed away by Joachim 
and his gifted colleagues. The delighted admiration with 
which one watched and listened to Herr Hausmann was 
not greater than that roused by the wonderful viola play- 
ing of Herr Wirth, and Mr. Kruse would be hard to beat 
as second violin; with such a principal as Joachim, the 
result of the ensemble can only be described as prodigious. 

Mr. Meux sang an air by Gluck, a chanson by d’Er- 
langer, and the song of Urias from “Mireille,” which 
Santley long ago made popular. He delivered this last 
in a style more suited to the stage than the platform of « 
concert-room, but its effect was great, and he was honored 
with several recalls. 

At a concert recently given at Trinity College the merits 
of Dr. Alfred Stelzner’s new intsruments allied to the 


violin family were amply tested. The two new instru- | 
alreday described at | 


ments, the cellone and _ violotta, 
length in these pages, were in the hands of Mr. Laubach 
and E. Van der Straeten respectively, and the sextet was 
completed by Messrs. Szczepanowski (violin), W. E. 
Stewart (second violin), P. Flattely (viola), and R. P. V. 
Tabb (‘cello). The rich and sonorous tones of the cellone 
and violotta produced a most favorable impression, and it 
seems a safe prophecy that these qualities will increase 


ments by Herr Kaletsch proved to be an exceedingly in- 
teresting work; but A. Krug’s prize composition did not 
by any means reach the same standard of excellence. 
Mark Hambourg gave on Thursday afternoon at St. 
James’ Hall his second recital since his return from his 
Australian tour. Mr. Hambourg proved his eclectic 
tastes by including in his program selections not often 
given by pianists for the delectation of the public. The 


(op. 131) became plain, so that the most unlearned could | Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue of Bach was given with a 


breadth of treatment and fluency of expression that mae 
its choice preferable to the travesties that exist of this 
composer’s organ compositions; especially effective was 
his treatment of the famous arpeggio passage. In three 
of Scarlatti’s Sonatas, Prelude Capriccio, and the one 
in D, Mr. Hambourg disregarded Tausig’s editing to the 
manifest advantage of the work. Part of Saint-Saéns’ 
Caprice on the ballet music from “Alceste” was presented 
with great brilliancy, and Schumann’s Fantasia in C was 


| played with rare beauty, the interpretation showing a con- 


ception worthy of an artist of more advanced years. 
Among the selections from Chopin, the G flat Study was 
encored, as was also the Ballade in A flat, both being 
given with unusual finish. The same may be said of Mr. 
Hambourg’s:playing of the Polonaise in B flat, although 
it did not meet with so hearty approval. The last num- 
bers of the program included a Humoreske by Tschai- 
kowsky, an Intermezzo in Octaves and a Giga all’ Antica 
by Leschetiszky, a Barcarolle and Valse Allemande by 
Rubinstein, and an Impromptu from the pianist’s own 
pen, the latter being encored. Few artists now before the 
public are able to enter so fully into the spirit of the 
Russian composers as did Mr. Hambourg. He brought 


| out distinctly all the characteristic features of this modern 


| 


school, and an intimate sympathy distinguished his inter- 
pretation of these works. 

Denis O’Sullivan’s recital of Irish songs, which took 
place on the 15th at Queen’s (small) Hall, has come at an 
opportune moment, just when a renewed interest has been 








A sextet specially composed for the instru- | awakened in folksongs, and particularly in those of Ire 


land. The true spontaneity and naive expression of deep 
feeling which characterizes most of these give them an 
enduring charm. The concert-giver, whose spirited in- 
terpretation of the rebel hero in Dr. Stanford’s opera, 
“Shamus O’Brien,” will be remembered, contributed two 
songs from “Shamus,” much to the delight of his hearers: 
“I Love My Old Ireland,” which the rebel sings defiantly 
on his way to the gallows, and the pretty ditty, “Come 
All Ye.” It is difficult to select the most successful songs, 
when all were rendered with the true Irish spirit and 
change of mood and proved so generally pleasing. But 
in the subtle and humorous rendering of “Widow 
Machree” (Lover, arranged by M. Carmichael) the singer 
will not easily find his equal. Several of Mrs. Alicia Need- 
ham’s songs were included in the program, and she and 
Miss Mary Carmichael shared the duties of accompani- 
ment. Mr. Garoghan gave some quaint performances on 
the Irish pipe. Denis O’Sulivan’s next recital, of a 
miscellaneous character, will be welcome to all music 
lovers, since he is one of our best interpreters of the songs 
of Dvorak, Schumann, &c. F. V. ATWATER. 


The Barrisons. 


The Herald, in its telegraph dispatches of Monday of last 
week, contains the following interesting bit of news, which 
shows what mountains in Germany have to be in labor to 
produce a mouse: 

Beruin, Sunday.—The Prussian Diet by petitions and 
special commission has requested the Government to ex- 
pel Miss Lona Barrison, one of the Barrison sisters, as a 
“notoriously obnoxious person.” 

To which may be added that one of the blond sister- 
hood who, like Eve, are naked and not ashamed, is going 
on to the German stage. She has been studying for a long 
time a piece, “The Little Serpent,” which will afford her 
an effective role. Her “gastspiel” will endure only a few 
days. So Deutschland ist gerettet. 
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Music in Mexico. 


OFFICE NEW YORK MUSICAL COURIER, ! 
Calle de Ortega 28, 
CiTy OF MExico, March 24, 1 NUN j 


Tue *‘ArramBuro & Casats CONCERTS” AT THE ‘*TEATKO 


PRINCIPAL.” 
HIS is the first concert that has taken place here since 
my arrival in the city (January 18). It was natural 


that your correspondent should be not only on the “qui 


vive” for the concert, but kept busy in the box office, be- 
hind the scenes, in the “Palcos” and in the auditorium 
The box office, although open, had an empty “ticket 


and for the first time this season the municipal 
rule to limit the admissions for 
The house 


board,” 
authorities insisted on the 
S. R. O., as the aisles had to be kept clear 
seats over 2,500, and was packed from pit to dome—at 
The audience represented the 
“at homes” 


double the regular prices. 
best class in the city, and the boxholders held 
before the concert began, and during intermission friends 
the audience and neighboring called on 
another to exchange small 
That it was a gala evening was apparent in the faces of 
audience and managers. Behind the scenes all was huv 
bub. The tenor, Arramburo, and strolling up 
and down the dressing room corridor, humming and at 
high B, &c., to the 
on the other 


in boxes one 


opinions, gossip and talk 


confident 


consternation oY 
of the 


“reaching for” 
the chorus of the theatre 
Seiiorita Casals was just a little nervous and fussy, and her 
“bad hour” before the con- 


excused 


times 
side stage 
attendants I fear had a 
She is young and must be 
and Sefior Felipe Sandoval, 


seated in their box and on 


three 
cert began 

The “Hermanos Arcaraz” 
managers of the Theatre, 
their faces was a smile of complacency and content that 
During the intermis- 


were 


was pronounced and unmistakable 
sions they received the felicitations and congratulations of 


their friends, who crowded into his “Palco” in an unre- 
mitting stream. 
The “Funcion Corrida Extraordinaria” (as it is here 


termed) open with the comic zarzuela “La Viejecita,’ 
Rosario Soler was star, and who was 


The efforts of both star 


in which Sefiorita 
supported by the stock company. 
and company were appreciated and applauded; but the 
audience had come to hear Arramburo and Casals, and 
naturally the intermission before the curtain was again to 
rise seemed interminable, and they gave vent to their 
impatience by frequent hand clappings, and the first tinkle 
of the bell was echoed by the rustling of silks, clearing 


of throats and hurried final whispers. The rising of the 
curtain disclosed the stage set in “palace ante-room” and 
a baby grand piano. The orchestra, under the direc- 


began the introduction to the 
Duca d’ Alba,” 
Arramburo 


of Alfredo Soriano, 
“Recitativo y Romanza,” from Donizetti's * 
and the rather sudden Antonio 
was the signal for salvos upon salvos of applause from the 
audience, which lasted for minutes and then—silence. I 
don’t believe I ever witnessed such a silence in such an 
auditorium and such a vast audience. The beautiful ro- 
manza of Donizetti’s, although not so well known in “the 
States,” is well known and well beloved here, and it was 
soon apparent that the artist had the aria well in hand 
(or rather in voice), and the settled down with 
a self satisfaction that soon became apparent to the tenor 
“en rapport” with the audi- 
bordering on bari- 


tion 


entrance of 


audience 


soloist, who soon put himself 
His voice was a robust tenor, 


ence. 
tone, his lower register powerful, and the upper notes 
clean cut and melodious. Had I closed my eyes I 
weuld have thought Rothmihl was singing, for in text 

For an e@u- 


ure and scope the semblance showed itself. 
core (he does not favor encores) he sang a characteristic- 
ally Spanish song, entitled “Malguinesa,” at the close of 
which the audience commenced an applause “sérance” 
which lasted ten minutes and brought him in view seven 


times. 


A short intermission followed, and Sefiorita Anita Ca- | 


'one has for entertaining them, 
| justified 


escorted to the entrance by Arramburo, rewakened 


Sais, 
the audience, and was tendered a hearty welcome. Dur- 
ing the introduction of the recitativo and aria from “Rigo- 


letto,” her posing certainly showed the nervousness she 
was laboring under, but the of the aria 
soon convinced the audience that her voice, although not 
very strong, possessed a dulcet beauty and purity, and her 
She was recalled 


opening notes 


tone colorings at times astounded one. 


several times. The third number of the concert was 
Luzzi’s “Ave Maria,” and the encore “Yo Credo,” by 
Bevignani. 

The fourth and last number of the concert part of the 


rendition of the mad scene 
by Sefiorita 


evening’s performance was the 
“Lucia de Lammermoor,” of Donizetti, 
and not alone did she prove herself equal to the 
but established a warm place for herself in the 
to whom this is her first 
her in 


from 
Casals, 
occasion, 
hearts of Mexico’s musical public, 
here direct 
Ayres and the larger cities of Chili 
with 


visit, having come from successes 


Montevideo, Buenos 
The 


capthous 


evening's performance closed 
zarzuelas “La Revoltosa” 


Istipor W. TrescHNER 


South America 


he and and 


El 


pretty 
Cabo Primero,” 


A Reply to Davenport. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

MONG the many interesting articles in your issue of 
A March 23 is one by Warren Davenport, which ap- 
pears somewhat inconsistent, hence the following quota- 
tions and comments, which take form 

Mr. Davenport frequently refers to the tongue, lips and 
“To avoid all anatomical and physi- 
names 


interrogative 
jaw, yet he cautions all 
ological methods, even if advanced under the 
those most prominent in the medical profession or those 
most noted as vocal teachers.” As all works on anatomy 
and physiology contain descriptions of those organs and 
their functions, are we to believe that Mr. Davenport in- 
tends to caution his readers against himself also? 

Again: “But, my dear student, as a precaution, 
any theory advanced by these meddling doctors, 
erroneous conclusions have sown the seed of destruction 
broadcast in the vocal-art through their hapless and hope- 


of 


discard 
WwW hose 


less ‘scientific’ delusions.” 

Would any lover of vocal art wish to exclude from that 
domain who by persevering study had received 
the degree of M. D.? 

As the “apparatus” is an importantmember in the human 
structure, does not the physician have far greater advan- 
tages in that especial study than the student of singing, 
is he not, therefore, entitled to a cordial welcome 
appearing co-laborer the field 
That seemingly erroneous conclusions may fre- 


anyone 


and 


when as in of vocal re- 
search? 
quently be the result of those investigations is not suffi 
cient excuse for the attempt to exclude them or to bestow 


the epithet of “meddling doctors,” which seems undigni 
fied censure. 
And the advice to discard any theory advanced by them 
Now, I know Mr. Davenport 
so have I. That disposes 


is at least questionable. 
has a fondness for cats; me to 
feel kindly toward him 

For the same reason, when 
has afforded opportunities for scientific investigation of 
from their functions, are of greatest 


a man whose profession 


those organs which, 


‘interest to the vocal artist, a bond of sympathy ought to 


be established between the physician and the vocal teacher, 
even though opinions may differ 

A firm belief in personal convictions is the only excuse 
but certainly we are not 
disregard for another's and its 


in a opinion, 


utterance. 

Why are we so resentful if another attempts to throw 
light on the art which we pursue? It will indeed be a 
happy day when personal feelings and self-aggrandizement 
are lost in the desire to know whereof we speak. We 








clamor for an impartial hearing and for justice, yet sel 
fishly cherish the opinion that knowledge sits enthroned 
within ourselves. 
Why have we so little 
Surely Mr. Davenport believes in himself, and it is 
to be righteous judgment when others are judged by 
It is doubtful if ever one entered upon 


of others? 

said 
the 
any 


faith in the honesty 


self standard. 
career with the entire approval of those from whom ft was 


most desired; and perseverance is a crucial test of sin 
cerity of purpose. 

To further quote Mr. Davenport: 

“Voice training should invariably begin with this form 
of oo, and proceed after the oo is thoroughly established 
through the succeeding forms of 0, a, e, &c 


has rendered firm the belief that 


Because my 


another way 


experience 


is better, his integrity is not questioned, for he doubtless 
has as good reasons for his belief as I have for mine 
Yet rather than obtrude things which are antagonistic, 


how much more helpful for the cause which all teachers 


represent if each tried to find the things upon which al 


might agree, or, failing, tolerantly ‘agree to disagree 
Otherwise the mote in our brother's eye may find re 
flection in our own Most sincerely, 
Marie W. Foser1 
Rockland, Mass., March 28, 1808 
Some Maxims. 
K MEYER HELMUND has drawn up rules of 


They 
l 


of them: 

“When 
scribes your work 
For the world recognizes that you are an innocent medioc 


Here are a few 


ife for young composers and poets 


paper calls an excellent artist and de 


as carefull workmanship stop at onc 


the you 


rity.” 

“If you perceive that you have no talent climb down at 
if you have a chance, a rich woman, but 
do not start a private conservatory.” 


and 


once, or marry, 
—for God's sake 

“If you want to do anything follow Martin Luther, 
love woman, wine and song. Naturally, woman most.” 


“If you write an opera and the director who is to con 


duct it on the stage has a singing wife, write the chief 
part for her voice, even if she has not one.’ 

“Do not brag of your love affairs.” 

“Do not be photographed too often.” 

“When you conduct your own work be polite to the 


Many a grayhead in the last 
desk has written, in youth, better works than yours.” 
“Wash and comb yourself regularly. Have your hair 
Do not forget that there are such things as cheap 
linen. The times when artists feel bound to 
wear long hair and stand on a war footing with comb and 


members of the orchestra. 


cut. 
themselves 


soap are long past.” 
“Beyond artistic look 
ple think the latter the only genuine article.” 


for pecuniary success. Many peo- 


Mascagni. 


The director of the at The Hague lately an 
nounced that Mascagni would visit Holland and person 
ally conduct three of his operas. Great joy among the 
Dutch, and admission prices raised. But Mascagni lately 
telegraphed for 10,000 francs, which forthcom 
ing. So the Mascagni cyclus will omit the part of Mas 


cagni 


opera 


were not 
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An American Aspirant. 


TALE by Jennie Bullard Waterbury, in Lippincott’s 
Magazine for March, ought to be read by all the 
ambitious young women who go to Paris to complete 
their musical education and make a European début. As 
the heroine of the story is not only a musical aspirant, 
but an heiress, there is a good plot, detailing her ad- 
ventures with a count, who is on the lookout for an 
American with a dot. This part does not concern many 
readers of THe Courter. Let us therefore confine our- 
selves to her artistic experiences. 

On the steamer from New York, Priscilla, who comes 
from Newburgh, meets an American gentleman, with 
whom she falls into conversation, and, in reply to his 
question, “Where are you going?” answers: “I am going 
to Paris to sing in grand opera.” “The lack of novelty,” 
he replies, “may be the reason why it strikes me as a very 
old joke, otherwise I might believe you were laughing at 
me.” 

“Laughing at you!” Priscilla shouted. The wind was 
blowing very hard, and she was obliged to approach her 
companion closely to. make herself heard. “Laughing at 
you! It’s you who are laughing at me. Why?” The 

y ; 
slender figure was drawn up very straight. The man be- 
gan to remember that, after all, girl’s eyes in Chicago, 
and even in Philadelphia, were softer than these magnifi- 
cent orbs which were blazing at him so defiantly. 

He looked down at her sharply. Then he drew a long 
breath. ‘‘You don’t mean to say you are in earnest?” he 
asked. ‘ 

“Yes,” said Priscilla. 

“You are going to sing in grand opera? 
grand opera?” 

“Yes,” said Priscilla. 

“Easiest thing in the world, isn’t it?” remarked her 
companion, sarcastically. “Just walk in and say to the 
manager, ‘Here I am, old boy. Voice, beauty, family, 
fascination—drawing card.’ The manager is only too 
glad of such an opportunity. That’s your idea, isn’t it?” 

Priscilla’s cheeks. were bright carmine. 


You? In 


| sisters, 





“Of course,” she began lamely, “I know I will be 
obliged to work very hard. But my voice is a natural 
voice, a perfectly natural voice. It requires very little 
tuition. My teacher in New York told me so; besides, 
it has an individual timbre—quality, you know’—as her | 
companion remained stolidly unimpressed. She stopped. | 

Being a man of common sense he tries to dissuade her, 
and, tells her the story of a girl, his own sister, who five 
years before had started out to sing in grand opera. “She 
died heartbroken,” he adds. 

“But why?” 

“Why?” echoed Stornmouth; “I'll tell you why. She 
thought, like you, that all she had to do was to sing; that 
all she had to struggle against she could win through 
prayer and pluck; that life was a fair fight, the battle 
fought with open doors, the result a just reward for merit. 
She found, child’ '_Priscilla’s countenance had paled visi- | 
bly; one little hand had grasped the railing—he continued | 
less violently, “that she must crush out every natural de- | 
sire, every evidence of spontaneity, every thought of | 
hope; for the first was misunderstood; and the second | 
was dubbed heart, not art. She would have been more 
than human to believe she could succeed in spite of facts 
which were exemplified in the broken, ruined lives of her 
friends, who were spent upon as dire a rack as saints were 
wrenched upon in the Inquisition.” 

“Was anything the matter with her voice?” asked Pris- 
cilla. 

Stornmouth laughed bitterly. “No; it was as rich as 
the voice of a thrush, and as full of promise, when she 
began. When she finished it was heartbroken, strident. 
it had been torn in two by the conflicting elements of 
misery and revolt.” 

“T don’t understand,” began Priscilla faintly. 

Stornmouth turned and confronted her sternly. “Listen,” 
he urged; “don’t try to understand. Don’t try. There is 
no slaughter of the innocents known to-day so inhuman, 
so utterly worthy of a counter woman’s movement, eman- 
cipated or otherwise, as that slaughter of American song- 
birds abroad who think—God help them!—that the world 
is not full enough of birds without them.” 

“IL would like to try,” said Priscilla, firmly. 

Stornmouth eyed her narrowly. 

“Try what?” he demanded. 

“Try to sing.” 

“If you sing,” he said you will forget to laugh. Why 
not do both, and remain at home?’ 

Priscilla’ s eyes filled with tears. 

“They would all be so disappointed,” 
“all my friends.” 

Stornmouth laid a firm hand upon her wrist. “You are 
thinking,” he urged, “that others have succeeded. You 
are thinking that courage is your portion, that immortality 
is your birthright; that a broader field stretches before you 





she murmured— 





| eyes the way we do at home is so unpleasant.” 
| be the four lessons a week at twenty-five francs a lesson, 


| at five francs, and ultimately the acting lessons. 


| 


on the boards than off them. Remember what I tell you | 
ten years) from now, when your illusions have vanished. | 
Vanity lies at the root of your desire; you will lose | 
woman’s best opportunity, wifehood and motherhood, 
chasing a chimera. You will give your bloom for disap- 
pointment, your freshness for unattained opportunity, 
your youth for mediocre notoriety. Count on your fingers | 
to-day the American girls who have succeeded on the 
stage of the grand opera. Ask them if their life is not a 
Calvary.” 

In the following chapter the sales introduces the 
great teacher, whom she, in company with her mother and 
visits, for the purpose of becoming one of his 
pupils. Here is the scene: 

“Mademoiselle has the voice of a rossignol,” announced 
Purrini. 

‘At home we always say she sings like a lark,” 
Aunt Mildred. ‘What is a rossignol?” 

“I know,” said Mary, who was eagerly thumbing an 
eloquently misused pocket dictionary; “‘r-o-s-s-i-g-n-o-l 
—nightingale.” 

“T never heard a nightingale,” said Aunt Mildred, unen- 
thusiastically. ‘The question is, professor, will she be 
able to sing in grand opera?” 

Purrini rubbed his hands together, and lifted his eye- 
brows quizzically. 

“There are 2,000 American girls in Europe to-day,” he 
affirmed, with apparent irrevelance, “who are studying for 
grand opera. If mademoiselle succeeds, it will be all the 
more a triumph, will it not?” 

“T always thought I would like to sing like a Patti or a 
Melba,” announced Priscilla. “It seems so easy for them 
to fire off those little roulades, and then dip down like 
swallows before the foot-lights, and then run off the stage 
like school-girls who have done nothing whatsoever but 
amuse themselves.” 

“H’m-m,” murmured Purrini. 

“A friend of mine told me that one of the de Reszkés | 
told her,” cried Aunt Mildred, shrilly, “that the American 
voices are the finest in the world. Do you think it is true, 
professor?” 

“I have never been in America,” remarked Purrini 
evasiv ely. “But it is none the less quite possible.” 

“How nice these foreigners are!” thought Aunt Mil- 
dred; ‘‘so suave, if a little non-committal. Their manner 
is far more elegant than ours. To hit straight between the 


remarked 





“Let me see,” mused Priscilla out loud. “There will 
and the diction lesson at ten francs, and the French lesson 
Is that 
all, professor?” 

“C’est tout,” 
scious irony. 

“How many months do you think it will take me to per- 
fect myself?” 

“That depends upon the intelligence of mademoiselle.” 
_ “About a year?” suggested Aunt Mildred, encourag- 
ingly. 

Purrini frowned suddenly and fiercely. Then he re- 
membered who and what he was, and concealed the frown 
with a spasmodic grin. “Possibly,” he said. 

“What is a diction lesson?” question Mary. 

“The art of learning to sing in French. 
different from speaking, you know.” 

“TI don’t see why,” remarked Aunt Mildred, obstinately. 

“Mon Dieu, qu'elle est bavarde, cette vieille!”” muttered 
Purrini, as he turned and showed them to the door. “A 
Lundi, alors, mademoiselle?” 

“Yes, I will come my first lesson on Monday,” said 
Priscilla. 

“1 think,” she said later, aloud, as the three walked 
away, “it will take me two years to get there.” 

She calls on an old friend of her school days, who has 
been learning singing for five years. 

“Where are you singing? I must go and hear you.” 

“I am looking for an engagement just now. It is the 
most forlorn business in the world.” 

“Why do you not go to Geoffroy, the manager of the 


Grand Opera?” 

“Go to Geoffroy!” she exclaimed. “I have sung for 
Geoffroy; I have sung for them all; Ihave spent all my 
money, I have used up all my friends, I have exhausted 
my strength, I have waited, longed, passed sleepless nights, 
lived through tortured days of imagining, starvation, and 
total annihilation, and still I am looking for an engage- 
men.” 

“Is your voice gone?” 

“No,” said Constance, “there is too many of us; that’s 
all. Besides there is a prejudice against foreigners over 
here. They don’t want us. It is not the way it is at 
home. We receive anybody who has merit and a foreign 
reputation. Here it is different. It takes—oh, Priscilla, 
it takes so many things I have never a it takes 
the strength to withstand temptation, jealousy, spite, in- 
difference. Besides there are only ten stages in Europe 
to-day, worth singing on, where the directors pay. They 
don’t desire ladies on them, they say. And yet we girls 


Purrini assured her, affably, with uncon- 


It is totally 
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are coming over and coming over, some for a little work, 
more for vanity, many for that mad search after an unat- 
tainable chimera.” 

* » * * - 

“When I sing!” Constance repeated. “But you can’t im- 
agine how painful all the practical part of the business is. 
To go around to the agents like a bale of goods to be ap- 
praised at one’s market value! It is terrible!” 

“I thought the agents came to you,” said Priscilla. 

“So did I,” said Constance;” but they don’t. You have 
to beg them for a hearing. And most of them are men 
—well, such men, Priscilla! I hate them.” This she said 
with a hot flush, which faded instantly to make way for a 
sudden gray pallor. 

“Why don’t you take someone with you?” 
Priscilla. 

“I am too poor. 


suggested 


Besides, it would do no good. No 
one can help you but yourself. We live as we die, alone. 
We sign our own engagements. There is honor among 
thieves. It is the rarest thing in the world to find honor 
among vocal agents. They fleece American girls. They 
consider them their natural prey. And then they laugh 
behind their backs for having been gulled.” 

Our heroine is introduced to M. Desmoulins, the critic 
of L’Eclair, who likewise looks up American heiresses for 
impecunious French counts. When her friend Constance 
finally made a début at the Grand Opéra, Priscilla seeks 
to influence him in her favor. 

“Good evening, monsieur,” she said, in her fresh, ring- 
ing voice. “I have come to ask you and your friends to 
say a good word for Mademoiselle Brilla.” 

“Your word is a command, mademoiselle.” 

“Her success is assured, is it not?” 

“That,” replied Desmoulins, with a subtle smile out of 
one corner of his handsome eyes, “can never be forétold. 
It depends.” 

“Upon what?” 

“Mademoiselle,” began Desmoulins, with a cynical smile 
about his lips, “we can all succeed if we pay the price.’ 

“I do not understand you,” said Priscilla. 

“Mademoiselle is too clever to misunderstand me. Miss 
Brilla is poor. If Miss Brilla controlled a purse of gold, 
Miss Brilla might add to her chances—mind you, I Say 
only ‘chances’—of success, did she disburse that gold.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate,” cried Priscilla, drawing up 
her slight figure, “that criticism is a matter of dollars and 
cents?” 

“That is putting it roughly.” Desmoulins smiled, with 
a swiftly dissimulated scowl, speaking almost under his 
breath. “Turn the phrase more pleasantly, if I may be so 
bold as to ask it. Your nation has a straightforward way oi 
speaking which is a trifle confusing. Can you steal 
pictures, mademoiselle? Can you steal law? Can you 
steal medicine? Why, then, should you steal criticism?” 

Priscilla hesitated an instant. Then she asserted, 
firmly, “There is such a thing as principle, monsieur.” 

Desmoulins made a wry face and raised his hand- 
some brows. 

“There is such a thing as conviction. I have read of 
men who starved on a crust rather than renounce one 
tittle of what they believed.” 

“Critics are not of that order, mademoiselle.” 

“When they are not, what they say should be considered 
of no value,” returned Priscilla, hotly. 

“Softly, softly, mademoiselle. What they say is of vast 
importance. The way they say it is of no account. Miss 
Brilla has won her instruction. Why has it never 
occurred to her to win her possible detractors?” 

“But say she has no money?” 

“That is her misfortune, not ours. I have no doubt we 
might, in time, instruct your friend in the methods to pur- 
sue as regards the career concerning which she is so ob- 
viously ignorant. She could entertain her friends at sup- 
per. She could offer them from time to time a seat at her 
performances. She could recommend them as superla- 
tively capable in their profession. She could do much 
which—I speak disinterestedly; what I say for Miss Brilla 
is an evidence of true friendship—which I have no time to 
explain here.” 

This last hint that aspirants sometimes succeed “par la 
voie de lear charmes” is decidedly neat. 

We have given extracts enough, we think, to make some 
of our readers turn to the book itself, and we shall not 
spoil their enjoyment by giving them a hint how Priscilla 
discomfits the fortune hunter, makes a fool of the critic, 
and insures her friend’s success. 

All that is said in this book about foreign teachers, for- 
eign critics and the insults to which unprotected girls are 
exposed abroad has been told time and again by our Paris 
correspondent, and is all well known to experienced mu 
sicians here and elsewhere. But it is good to have these 
warnings, based on facts, presented in a popular fashion, 
and by a writer not professionally connected with music 
or musical journalism. They may thus reach “aspirants” 
who regard as narrow, provincial and partial the cautions 
we have so often expressed. 
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ROME, March 8, 1898. 

HE Gulli Quintet gave the last of their popular after- 

noon concerts at the Sala Castanzi on Friday, Janu- 

ary 28, before a numerous and appreciative audience. Be- 

sides the musical and artistic elements, which were, as 

usual, strongly represented, the Queen, the Court of Turin 

and several other celebrities favored the musicians with 
their presence. The following was the program: 


2 OSS | Re ee as ee Beethoven 
a M0... pencais odaetwh aed eben Grie 
Quintet for piano and strings, op. 47...........Metzdor 


The noble Metzdorff Quintet was played on this occa- 
sion for the first time in Rome, and was met with a storm 
of applause. This exceptionally beautiful modern work 
deserves to be widely known, as it certainly ranks among 
the very finest chamber music works that have been com- 
posed of late years. Strange to say, this composer is 
little known, even in his native land, and it is rarely that 
one finds his name on any concert program 

The whole of this quintet, from the deep and passion- 
ate first movement to the bright and sunny rondo which 
brings the work to a close, is full of the greatest interest, 
and abounds in varied beauties. The fact that it was ap- 
preciated by the audience was fully shown by the iong- 
continued applause with which it was greeted. 

The Beethoven Trio, with its quaint and naive theme 
and variations, created a most pleasurable impression, and 
the Grieg Quartet was loudly applauded, the beautiful 
Romanza being redemanded. 

The playing of the quintet during the whole afternoon 
was unusually fine, and in the performance of the Metz- 
dorff work they fairly outdid themselves. I have never 
heard any better ensemble playing than this in Italy, and 
not very often in Germany either. Signor A. Magnani 
played the clarinet part in the Beethoven work, and with 
considerable taste and clearness. 

Great credit is due to Signor Gulli for the artistic choice 
of his programs and for the careful and conscientious 
study which he and his quartet have given to the works 
which have been presented by them to the public. Too 
much praise cannot be given them for the high artistic 
standard which they have continually maintained during 
all their concerts here, and too much cannot be said as 
to the important part they have taken in elevating and 
supporting the taste for classic music of the more serious 
kind here in Rome 

It is to be hoped that Signor Gulli will follow his own 
example of last year, and give a second series of chamber 
music concerts during the coming spring months 

* . * 

At the Argentina we have been having a continued run 
of the ever more popular “La Bohéme” and of Verdi's 
“Otello.” Boito’s “Mefistofele’’ has also been put on, but 
not in any too good a manner, and the result has been a 
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lack of interest on the part of the public and more or less 
empty houses. All in all, with the exception of “La 
“Bohéme,” the performances this winter at the Opera 
have not been up to the standard of past years— 
and even “La Bohéme” was better put on last year at the 
Costanzi Theatre. Of course there has been the usual 
amount of complaining on the part of the public, but so 
far things have not been bettered. The criticisms on the 
management, however, may have had some little effect, 
if one is to believe the favorable reports as to the coming 
representation of Luiji Mancinelli’s 
andro,” which is undergoing rehearsal at present under the 
composer’s own direction, and which, they say, is to be 
| given in first-class style. The cast is as follows: 





EASE SSRN ect ee Ep ee Adelina Stehle 
ine nn id arab Sd mien eae 4 otc Edouardo Garbin 
EE eT +s ode be whee ot ..+.+.-+ Vit. Arimondi 


Muse of Poetry............. eae .Angelica Aranda 


Mancinelli himself will direct on the opening night. I 
have not yet seen either the music or the libretto, but 
both have been most favorably spoken of by many of the 
critics. 

It remains to be seen whether their praise is deserved 
or not. Somehow one is always in a skeptical mood as to 
new operas nowadays, and since Puccini’s “La Bohéme” 
caused such a favorable surprise only two years ago, it 
seems rather too soon to hope for another good thing 
in this line of music. However, with all the favorable 
criticisms and trumpetings, the public is anxiously await- 
ing the opening night this week, and the house has been 
completely bought out. 

The work has been published by Novello, Ewer & Co., 
of London, in their economical, and at the same time 
well gotten-up, edition of operas. 


” . * 
The Orchestral Society, under Pinelli’s direction, gave 


their third concert on Saturday, January 29. The pro- 
gram, as follows, was devoted entirely to French com- 


posers: 
Sicilienne ae ere .Godard 
NE I 55 occ coo b4cenebs oveds Massenet 
Prelude. 
Scéne de Ballet. 
Angelus. 


Féte Bohéme. 
Jeunesse d’ Hercule. . .... 2.0 c cece ccs cee cc ce + SMe SONS 

The charming Sicilienne, by Godard, was clearly and 
delicately given, and made quite a “hit,” as did also the 
well-known Massenet suite, the charming first and second 
numbers coming in for the usual applause. The Saint- 
Saéns “Symphonic Poem” was, I believe, new to Rome, 
at least as far as an orchestral performance was concerned 
The many beauties of the work were well brought out by 
the orchestra, and the whole afternoon’s work was a credit 
to Pinelli and his men. 

The last of these concerts, which took place on Febru- 
ary 12, was an occasion of especial interest, as Sgambati 
made what may be called his reappearance as a soloist on 
this afternoon. 


own piano concerto lent an additional interest to things. | 


The rather small nall was packed, and all Rome seemed 
to be present to greet the master, who was accorded an 
ovation after his masterly playing. The following was 
the program: 


new “Ero e Le- | 


The fact of his having chosen to play his | 


. 


contains much that is interesting, and the audience were 
accorded an opportunity of hearing it under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances, as the composer played finely 
and was intelligently supported by Signor Pinelli 

The choice of the “Sicilian Vespers” overture was an 
unfortunate and incongruous one, coming as it did direct 
Surely, for a concert of Italian com- 


| ly after the concerto 
posers, Signor Pinelli might have hit upon some work that 
would have been more characteristic of its tendencies of 
the modern Italian school than is this opera overture. The 
Bazzini work was a better choice, and made a good com 
mencement to the whole concert 


* * * 


Last, but not least, among the more important con 
certs, I have to mention those of the Academy of Santa 
Cecelia 

The first of these, which was given up to composers 
and performers who have graduated from the Academy 
I was unable to attend, but from what I hear of the com 
positions by graduates the overture by Giacomo Setac 
The new piano concerto 


cioli was the most interesting 
by Francesco Bajardi does not seem to have much of a 
stir. It was played by the composer himself. Signorina 
Calzolaio sang an aria from Beethoven's “Fidelio,” and 
Sig. Gaetano Morelli, who, by the way, is one of the best 
*cellists we possess in Rome, gave a reading of Rubin 
stein’s ‘cello concerto which gained for him the applause 
of the audience 

Charles Maria Widor, of Paris, was the soloist at the 
second concert, which was almost entirely made up of 


compositions of his own. The program was: 


i a eee Widor 
Chorale, No. 45, and Toccata and Fugue in A minor 
0 Beet BRS ee a ee ‘ ; Bach 


Performed by M. Widor 


Third Symphony, for organ and orchestra .. Widor 
Introduction. Allegro. Andante. Scherzo. Finale 
Organ— 
NS oon dtnwie veneeindeses Mendelssohn 
a a: Saint-Saéns 
M. Widor. 
| Aubade and Marche Nuptiale, from the Conti d’ Avril 
SN Sikes einen the Opt ee ike Widor 


Passing over the brilliant overture and the interesting 
symphony, I must mention the charmingly written pieces 
from the music which was composed for the “Conti 
d’Avril,” the Parisian adaptation 
“Twelfth Night,” on the occasion of it being brought out in 
the French capital some years back. These pieces, in addi- 
tion to their clever scoring, are full of the piquancy which 
one so often finds in Widor’s lighter works. The playing 
of the four organ solos was a treat for the audience, though 
the instrument, notwithstanding the fact that it is one of 
the best in the city, was not all that might be desired 

It is strange that Rome does not, even in all its thou- 
sand churches, possess one crgan that can really be termed 
a first-class one, and it is probably for this reason that we 
have been able to enjoy the French master’s playing only 
| on this one occasion at the Santa Cecelia 

Yesterday afternoon the third concert took place, with 
the Belgian violinist César thomson as soloist. Thom 
son has played in Rome before, and a numerous audience 
assembled to hear him again, many with recollections of 


from Shakespeare's 





Ceattare, Tt EA. ocss0xacracksaxs .+.-Bazzini | 
CANN, GR ls shila sone isncese<s . Sgambati 
tga Verdi 


Overture, Vespri Siciliani.............. 
Sgambati’s concerto, which is one of his earlier works, 
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his last visit still fresh in their minds. The following is 


the program which he offered: 


ON SR Saas cca e cd's sv ae add od de hede eee Bruch 
POM nc with hea ds AAA y. 65 dataset eee Goldmark 
DN only dad ches, dante 2 pewbinie cee amet Lae Chopin 
EE PEE nee o.oo s i 0.s: bak whee sa eeere Laren Dvorak 
Se Ee Ge IED, « 6.0 <-0.d:0 Ode wees Oo neen wean Tartini 
Largo Handel 


Passacaglia on a Handel theme................Thomson 


The Bruch concerto does not seem quite suited to 
Thomson’s temperament, and, though it was beautifully 
played, as far as finish and taste were concerned, it left 
the impression of being foreign to the artist’s nature. In 
the Goldmark Aria, the Tartini Sonata, and the beautiful 
Handel Largo Thomson was at his very best, and his 
playing was wondeful in its purity and elevation. I was 
surprised that an artist of Thomson’s high standing and 
ideals should have chosen for public performance the free 
and inartistic transcription of a Chopin Mazurka which he 
did. Beautiful as it is in its original setting, it seems hard 
and when we have the opportunity of- having one of the 
world’s greatest violinists we should have to listen to ar- 
rangements of this and other piano pieces when the violin 
literature which we to-day possess so abounds in beautiful 
compositions. The concert was brought to an end by a 
brilliant performance of the artist’s own “Passacaglia” on 
a Handel theme, a composition which went far to show 
the Belgian’s marvelous technic and clearness of execu- 
tion. Thomson played the Goldmark Concerto the other 
day in Florence at one of the Cherubini Society concerts, 
and scored as great a success as he has done here. It has 
been the wish of many that he would give another con- 
cert of his own, but for reasons that are best known to 
himself he had not given any signs of fulfilling this desire 
on the part of his admirers. Next Monday we are to 
have Emil Sauer, the pianist, and the week after Sarasate. 


* a” * 


At the Nazionale we are having a run of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “I Pagliacci” and Paers’ charming old “Maes- 
tro di Capella,” and at the Costanzi a long line of comic 
operettas, including Suppé’s “Donna Juanita,” “La Mas- 
cotte” and a couple of novelties. Sommers’ Japanese “Cin- 
ko-ka” and Varney’s ““Artagnan.” 


« 


Teresina Tua, our popular violinist, is making a tom 
in Russia, and so far has had a series of great successes. 
On her way back to Rome she will stop at Florence, 
where she is to be soloist at the third concert of the So- 
cieta Cherubini. 

The Bach Society has sent out notices of two concerts 
this coming week of French orchestral music under the 
direction of M. Rabaud and Max d’Ollone, who are 
‘Prix de Rome” men at the French Academy here. The 
programs are most interesting and promise us two very 
pleasurable afternoons. Much is due to the untiring en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of M. Costa, the director of the 
3ach Society here, and we have him to thank for much 
that has been done for the good and advancement of mu- 
sic in this city 

* * * 


Sgambati and his Court Quartet will commence their 
usual series of concerts this coming week also. As yet 
the programs have not been sent out, but we will un- 
doubtedly be favored with hearings of some works that 
are more or less new to Rome. 

I have read several reports in American papers and 
magazines as to the completion of Puccini’s “La Tosca” 
and his commencement of another work on the subject 
of “Marie Antoinette” for the firm of Ricordi & Co. From 





what quarter these statements have arisen I do not know, | 


but neither of them have been corroborated in Italy—in 
fact Puccini is known to have said only last year that he 
had the plan of an opera on the subject of “La Tosca” in 
his head, but that it would be some time before the work 
took definite shape. As to the acceptance of the work 
already in Rome, for performance, we know nothing of 
this here. Would it were true and that we could be 
given one more production from the pen of the genial 
composer of “La Bohéme,” although Puccini might have 
cast his eyes upon a more pleasing subject for his libretto 
than in the ultra-tragic story of “La Tosca.” 


* * * 


Verdi has lately finished some sacred compositions, 
which are to be performed at Paris under Taffanel’s direc- 
tion. The master himself may be present on the occasion 
also. The pieces are—a Stabat Mater, for chorus and 
string orchestra; a Pryhina, ‘““Vergine Madre, Figlia del 
tuo Figlio,” from the last canto of Dante’s “Paradiso”; 
a Te Deum for double four-part chorus and orchestra. 
The Pryhina with Dante’s beautiful words, is set for four 
high voices; two sopranos and two contraltos. So far the 
works have not been given in Italy, but it is to be hoped 


that we may not have to wait very long before having | 


these last products of a pen which everybody considered 
as having been laid aside for good. Among the numerous 


recitals of the last month which I was unable to attend, | 


I have to note those of Signorina Maria Avani and Sig- 
norina Colla, both Sgambati, Signor Tosi and Francesco 
Bajardi, not to mention a half dozen others. Signerina 
Colla, of whom I have spoken on a former occasion, 
played quite an ambitious program, including, among 
other well-known works, Bach’s Chromatic Fantaisie and 
Fugue, and seems to have had quite a success. I believe 
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this young lady is to appear this spring as a concert pian- | 


ist in London. 


Guilli played at Parma at a concert given two weeks 
ago under the auspices of the Conservatory of that city, 
and met with his usual success. His playing of a Mozart 
concerto was specially praised by the critics of the town. 

Courtlandt Palmer has left Rome and gone to Nice. 
He has disappointed us in his promises of playing pub- 
licly here, but on account of some difficulties with the 
orchestra, the concert which he intended to give fell 
through. There are many who were very sorry to hear 
of this, for, having heard him several times at private 
houses here, they have been looking forward to the tal- 
ented pianist’s appearance at a public performance. 

Eleanora Duse has been giving a series of performances 
at Florence again, and will probably bring out d’Annun- 
zio’s “Citta Morta” here in May. The work was to have 
been given here this month, with both Duse and Lacconi 
in the cast, but for several reasons the arrangements fell 
through and the performance was indefinitely postponed. 
The work, of course, has been much praised from certain 
quarters, but on the other hand it has met with seve-e 
criticism, especially on the ground of its morbid and 
diseased imagination. Whether Duse will have Lacconi’s 
support is not yet publicly announced. FP. M. P. 


YYANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 

by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 
the balance of week. Special attention given to the 
eradication of physiological defects and the remedying of 
acquired faults. Highest reference. Address Voice. care 
MustcaL Courrer. New York. 


Some Italian Singers. 


817 NEWHALL STREET, Milwaukee, Wis., | 
Marvh 7, 1898 ‘ 


OR some months past I have been hearing about an 
Italian opera troupe, which has been touring the 
United States and Mexico with indifferent financial suc- 
cess. I felt sorry for the singers and managers from the 
first, since -this has been a disastrous season for visiting 
Italian musicians, especially for the poor Banda Rossa, 
which has been keeping New York’s highways clean. 

The troupe, of which I am going to tell you, came prac- 
tically unheralded to the Davidson Theatre one week ago. 
The first appearance, in Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” was 
made on Sunday evening, the one night Milwaukee had 
Damrosch’s singers here in “Siegfried.” Had the critic 
on the Sentinel not written such a just and glowing article 
| on the Italians I probably would not have gone once to 

hear them during their stay, but it ended in my going 
As this company is now on its way to 


every evening. 
New York and will play there in about four weeks, after 
visiting one or two intervening cities, I wish to urge all 
who can to hear their reading of Leoncavallo’s “I Pagli- 
acci,” Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” and the well-known “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana.” 

The company came direct from Milan, and presents 
| some remarkable features. The few faults, which I will 
pass by, are glaring and inexcusable; the orchestra needs 
much toning down, it is rough and gets off pitch, the mu 
sical director is wholly inadequate: indeed Signor Biel- 
leto, billed as leader and director, should give A. Taglia- 
pietra, assistant musical director, a chance to try his skill; 
the chance of improvement following such a substitution 
| should not be lost. Then there are many amusing ana- 
chronisms, and the stage setting is too meagre, but one 
cannot expect lavish and perfect performances when the 
admission price ranges from 25 cents to $1. 

Here is the remarkable feature, which, in spite of colds 
contracted by every member in the various casts, simply 
astounded me, namely, the wealth of vocal material. Our 
critics are unanimous in lauding some of the marvelous 
voices in this company. One young man, Sig. Giuseppe 
Agostini, has a voice a la Brignoli; high, with that pecu 
liar, ringing, vibrant Italian quality; is very powerful, 
sweet as a flute, and is never off pitch. He sings with the 
utmost ease; there are no swelling veins, flushed face, 
heaving chest, and the length and breadth of the phrases 
taken by him are simply wonderful in these days of such 
inexpressible tenors (?) He sings the hardest passages 
with the utmost ease, he fairly revels in vocal difficulties; 
as an actor he is graceful, forceful and true to nature, be 
sides, he is young and rather handsome. I hope he will 
be rested and cured of the bad cold caught here when the 
company reaches New York. Another tenor, to whom 
almost all that I have written about Giuseppe Agostini is 
applicable, is A. Baggetto, but he does not sing as easily 
is older, and at any rate we could not have the full benefit 
of his glorious voice, for, like the rest, he was suffering 
from a cold. Both of these men are worth their weight in 
gold. There is nothing of the German tenor about them, 
they are not high baritones, but tenors pure and simple 

You can see for yourself what this means when you 
count over the array of tenors now before the public 
Still another tenor is F. Collenz; his voice is big, but 


| rather rough and shouting; his delivery is strained and his 


mezza voce defective, but even this voice is so much 
above what we are used to in tenors that were there not 
two men his superior with which to contrast him we 
would accept him as a revelation. His acting is ungainly, 
whereas the other two are well schooled and graceful 


| These three men all revel in the high C. They sing this 
| note, which is usually squeaked. Then there is in point 
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of quality a superfine strong baritone, Luigi Francesconi; 
his voice also rings out sweet, powerful, clear and with 
ease; he, too, with the exception of some bad habits, is a 


good actor, but he uses the tremolo too much. Aside 
from this, he is one of the best baritones I have ever | 
heard. 


Sig. G. Scolari is the best Mephistopheles I have ever 
seen on the operatic stage; his voice is excellent and his 
conception of the part original, brainy; also he 
dresses the character perfectly, from the hilt of his sword 
to the smallest detail. He sings out of tune occasionally, 
but who wouldn't with such a happy-go-lucky orchestra? 
V. Girardi also has a good voice. 


unique, 


One of the prettiest actresses imaginable is Cleopatra 


Vicini, whose versatility is marvelous; while here she 
played “Lucia di Lammermoor,” Marguerite in “Faust,” 
Nedda in “I Pagliacci,” and Musetta in “La Bohéme.” 


Her voice is warm, and she too has the prevailing cold, 
but after a little rest will be above the average, while she 
is a little genius histrionically. Nothing could have been 
more chic, refined than her impersonation of 

in Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera.” She has 
serious ones, but her many and great ex- 
one to overlook them. 


sweeter, 
the Page 
some faults, 
cellencies cause 

Signora Linda Montanari has a large voice, well placed, 
a little too “white,” and, aside from some awkward tricks, 
is a passionate, forceful actress. She takes the part, the 
lamentable part, of Mimi in “La Bohéme” with considera- 
ble sympathy and a grateful lack of many harrowing de- 
tails with which one could load down this character 


I suppose you know about the female choruses of 


Italian operas; well, this one, in point of looks and voice, 
easily leads in all that it is painful to behold or hear. 
Could the management supply some young, good-looking 
women for the chorus, with human voices, the one per- 
fectly inexcusable and thoroughly atrocious weak spot of 
this otherwise most excellent company would be removed 
The male chorus is fine. I sincerely trust this company 
will be in some sort of condition when it reaches New 
York; at present the members and managers are discour- 
aged, thoroughly ill, and greatly fatigued. But, in spite 


of these fatal physical conditions, twice the small, but se- | 


lect, audience assembled to hear them sing has risen to 
its feet, shouted “Bravo,” whistled and showed enthusi- 
asm in other positive ways. Agostini, Signorita Viciai 
and Signora Montanari received this almost unheard of 
approbation from a Milwaukee audience. 

I feel justified in writing so cordially of the work and 
voices of this company, because our most conservative 
critics have done so, even more warmly than this. In- 
deed, the critic on the Journal declares that Agostini has 
the finest voice he has heard here in eight years, and 
places him above Guille, whose voice, by the way, I never 
liked; he bleats too much. 

There are other points which I would like to criticise, 
but as I have been up every night this week, starting with 


the performance of “Siegfried,” until 2 o'clock, I think ! 


may well be excused. Just wait till you see the female 
chorus! 


La BouEME 


By G. Puccini. Words by G. Giacosa and L. Illica 
CAST. 
| Ree ae .. Signor Linda Montanari 
Musetta vditecn od .Senorita Cleopatra Vicini 
Rodolfo, poet. Pen aa '. Signor Giuseppe Agostini 
Marcello, painter... .Signor Luigi Francesconi 
Schaunard, musician -Signor Victorio Girardi 
Coleine, philosopher. . ; -Signor G. Scolari 
Benoit, innkeeper............ Signor Antonio Fumagali 
Alcidoro, counsel of estates. ...Signor Antonio Fumagali 
ParQes in 5300400 sd tae 0 60dee tal Signor A. Asplaniti 
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ee  * are 
Signor A. Fumagali.. 
Signor J. Bielletto. 
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.General Manager 
.General Director 
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Buisness Manz ager 
Administrator 

; L eader and Director 
Assistant Musical Director 


A. Saloma....... . Violin Concertante 
A. Aloisi...... Oe a | Stage Manager 
I PaGLracct. 

Nedda couse wee 
Canio iteba os cay dk cadaebews .A. Baggetto 
EY onc bee ckiuc Obdae ded Francesconi 
Silvio ke eee Se ye ee ee ee .A. Rossi 
Arlecchino A. Asplandi 


Chorus of Citizens, Peasants, &c., 
To be followed by 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA. 


..L. Montanari 


BOGOR 5 c.o0cdcateuss 
Dey 4.55 tected urcenecdeie .O. Calcagni 
= “Sanne MGica. dcttandsreeets .A. Casati 
RUE edi ensdsbtceees eel A. Agostini 
a ee ae ee en ee eee ee L. Francesconi 

Chorus of Citizens, Peasants, &c. 


I strongly advise the managers to give only the plays 
the programs of which I published. .These are 
novelties, thoroughly within the scope of the singers, and 
are in every way Italian; consequently are best suited to 
the native singers. If New York does admire that 
pretty Cleopatra Vicini, I will be surprised 

Emity GRANT von TETZEI 


have 


not 


A Pupil of Mme. Florenza d’Arona. 


Celia Fisher is a young artist of exceptional musical 
talents. She possesses a rare voice of extensive range and 
delicious timbre, which was cultivated by Madame Flor- 
enza d’Arona, so she knows how to use it to its best ad- 
vantage Madame Fisher is at present concertizing 
through California, and has just appeared in the opera 
“Egypta,” which met with great success, particularly 
Madame Fisher’s interpretation of the principal role. The 
following is from a San Francisco paper: 

Miriam is the grandest of all the women of Biblical 
history, and gloriously does Mrs. Celia Fisher portray 
the character. Mrs. Fisher seems perfectly at home on 
the stage, and lends to the role the majestic dignity re 
quired, but it is the fine voice that adds to the interpreta 
tion of the part. In the finale occurs a trio sung by Mrs 
Fisher and Messrs. Stouder and Wefel that was enthusi- 
astically received. Seldom has a more artistically finished 
bit of work been heard here. 
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Music in Dresden. 

DRESDEN, March 2, 1808. 
American artists in Ger- 
many are rapidly gaining public favor. This has been 
Dresden, especially 
on the same 


|’ is very pleasing to note that 
shown on several occasions lately in 


on February 15, when two American stars 
evening, by their truly artistic performances delighted our 
musical public. I speak of Mrs. Mary Howe, who was the 
soloist in the fourth Philharmonic concert in the Gewerbe- 
haus, and Miss Adrienne Osborne in the part of Carmen 
at the Royal Opera 

As I could not witness both performances at the same 
time, I preferred to hear Mrs. Howe, who took my heart 
by storm at her first début in Dresden some years ago, 
then still in her teens. The days which have passed since 
that time have not in any visible way influenced or less- 
ened the charm of the artist’s exceptionally fine stage pres- 
ence, contrary, even added to the 
charm of her musical conception. Mrs. Howe 
and her successs in Dresden was thor- 
ough and genuine, of which she may be justly proud. Her 
introductory number, Ophelia’s aria from “Hamlet” (in- 
cluding the beautiful Swedish folksong, “Djupt i hafvet,” 
which she gave in the unassuming style of the folklore), 
elicited prolonged applause. Mrs. Howe’s other selec- 
“La perle du Bresil,” with flute accompaniment, and 
E. Eckert’s “Echolied” were stamped by an equal finish 
and refinement of execution. Her wonderful technical 
abilities and graceful singing remind one of Sembrich; her 
trills, scale passages and the crystal clearness of even her 
highest head notes are admirable. There were many in 
the audience who asked why we cannot have Mrs. Howe 
here instead of Miss Wedekind, but to ask questions is 
easier than to answer them. Mrs. Howe in all the encores 
which she so kindly granted was very ably accompanied by 
her brother, Mr. Howe. The other soloist of the evening, 
Anton van Rooy, contributed to the success of the con- 
cert by aria from Hans Heiling’s “An jenem Tag,” 
and songs by Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Haydn and 
Richard Strauss The singer in every way justified the 
good opinions which preceded his appearance in the 
Saxon capital. The rest of the program was filled up by 
orchestra pieces by the Trenkler Band, among these being 
a beautiful “Suite Erlést,” by Franz Curti, who was so 
suddenly called away by death some weeks ago 

Of Miss Osborne’s (of Leipsic) appearance as Carmen 
the papers praise. She undertook the 
difficult task of playing the role immediately after Mrs 
Bellincioni, a risk our own Carmen, Fraulein von Cha- 
vanne, did not venture to run, and wisely, for there is 
no Carmen in Germany after Gemima Bellincioni 

Reinhold Becker's second little opera, “Ratbold,” made 
on March 5 The work took forty min 


but they have, on the 


is as be- 


witching as ever, 


tions, 


an 


contained much 


its appearance 


utes to perform and scored the usual success of all our 
local authors of music. Mr. Becker's friends thought 
‘Ratbold” a good work. It was very well criticised in all 


Those who took no personal interest in the 
to a 


the papers 


composer's artistic strivings found it uninteresting 
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degree. Among these is also your correspondent, who 
feels inclined to believe that the much-esteemed Lieder 
author, Reinhold Becker, as an operatic composer never 
will attain more than artistic mediocrity. If one is com- 
pelled to take intention for deed one can do so in this 
case. The execution, however, under Schuch’s lead was 
exquisite. Scheidemantel, in the title part, carried off 
the palm of the evening. At the end the applause was so 
warm that the artists and the composer had to appear sev- 
eral times to bow their thanks. The book is written by 
Felix Dahn. It is, however, too much of a mere sketch to 
arouse interest. The plot deals with the story of two 
brothers, Ratbold and Thoe, both being in love with the 
same girl. Attar Ratbold, the rejected one, succeeds 
in saving the life of a shipwrecked man in a big storm. 
This man, of course, happens to be his brother, Thoe, the 
object of his jealousy and hatred. Ratbold’s brave action, 
consequently, did not add to his own happiness, but de- 
stroyed it. Leaving the couple to enjoy the sweetness 
of their union Ratbold, in deep despair, puts off to sea 
never to return again. Curtain. 

In the last concerts of the Royal Orchestra two num- 
bers created special interest, one might even say a sen- 
sation, viz.: Tschaikowsky’s glorious ouverture solen- 
nelle, “1812” (which under Schuch’s congenial lead was 
brought out to utmost advantage in true virtuoso style) 
and “Lenau’s Schilflieder,” composed for a single voice, 
with orchestra accompaniment, by a young Italian musi- 
cian, G. Tavernier. They were sung by Anthes, who gave 
them a highly artistic reading which deeply impressed the 
hearers. As a musician, Tavernier belongs to the new 
German Wagner school; this compusition of his surely 
deserves to be more widely known. 

Another novelty was produced in the Opera House on 
March 17 for the first time. It was a ballet, ‘““Vergissmeins- 
nicht,” by Riebord von Goldberger, which must be voted 
one of the most important productions we have of late 
attended in Dresden. It is quite refreshing after Reinhold 
Becker’s dull little opera. The music is exceedingly fine, 
full of temperament, rhythm and feeling. In the premiére 
two different parts had to be repeated, and the applause 
was furious. It is reported to me that the composer hails 
from Vienna, is still quite young and is said to have studied 
at Berlin with Scharwenka. His music is somewhat in the 
style of Delibes and Bizet. As to Goldberger’s melodic in- 
vention, it is very fine; the orchestration rich and full of 
coloring. A special feature is the composer’s talent for 
modulation, which stamps him as a musician of future im- 
portance. Fraulein Grimaldi as a prima ballerina scored 
a big success. The stage mounting was grand, the mem- 
bers of the ballet were quite up to their work—consider- 
ing that our corps de ballet cannot, and does not even 
pretend to, compare with the most renowned in Europe. 

The Udei Quartet will soon be heard here, the program 
comprising among other popular numbers “Die Sprode,” 
by Kirchl; “Heirathsantrag,” by Gernerth; Koéssmayer’s 
“Malzextract,” &c. 

Marcella Sembrich will give a concert at the end of this 
month; Ludwig Willner will do likewise on March 31. 

Some weeks ago Leo Schramm, the four-year-old prod- 
igy, was heard here in the Musenhaus. Ludwig Hartmann 
in his criticism of the child’s performances and musical en- 
dowments prophesies for the child a brilliant future. 

A. INGMAN. 


Platon Brounoff’s Song Aibum, 

Platon Brounoff’s new song album, “The Dew o’ the 
Morn,” wilf be published this month. It will consist of 
eighteen songs, dedicated to prominent American singers 
and teachers. Two of the songs, “The Land of Love” 
and “Dream of My Youth,” have already been sung in 
public and have made a decided hit. The words are by 
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(Continued.) 

The first concert of the season at the Conservatoire took 
place December 19 and was entirely devoted to Handel 
and Bach. The first part consisted of fragments from 
“!’Allegro and I] Pensieroso,” oratorio (1740), on the text 
of Milton. It was the first time I had heard this music 


plicity and truth with which each scene was expressed. It 
seemed a succession of pictures of outdoor life rendered 
with great fidelity and poetry as befitted the words, the 
musical ideas blending perfectly with the text. It was in- 
deed “ linked sweetness long drawn out.” 

The execution was very fine. These Conservatoire con- 
certs are justly celebrated throughout Europe. The chor- 
uses are wonderful, such perfect discipline and ensemble. 
I cannot say as much for the soli; the voices are badly 
trained. The inferiority of the vocal portions (always 
the perfection of the instruments; it is a great pity that 
such is the fact. I would especially mention the air of 
“Curfew Bell” as being wonderfully impressive, as also the 
final chorus. The second part consisted of J. S. Bach’s 
cantata for the Feast of Pentecost, a grand work, to 
which all must listen with religious awe. It is only at the 
Conservatoire that we can hear such works given with the 
most study and respect for classical traditions. 

Beside these two great concerts there have been other 
less important auditions at the Conservatoire, always in- 
teresting, but which here they do not dignify with the 
name of concert. Early in the season were the usual au- 
ditions at the time of the distribution of prizes. I find it 
a matter of interest to hear these young artists, the violin- 
ists especially give much pleasure. I was unable to at- 
tend the first, but went to the second audition, given De- 
cember 14. It opened with Haydn’s Symphony in D, 
played by the preparatory class for orchestra under the 
direction of Mr. Van Dam. It was well executed and 
showed careful training. Then followed Fantasia for harp, 
by Saint-Saéns, charmingly played by Mlle. Snieders, to 
whom the prize for harp had been awarded. After this 
were some fine choruses, very well sung, showing very 
perfect training. Mlle. de Guevara, who had received a 
prize for singing, sang the air from “Romeo and Juliette,” 
by Sterbelt; it did not reflect credit on either teacher or 
pupil, and proved rather a sorry performance. 

A concerto by Rasse was exceedingly well played by 
Mr. Moses, a successful competitor from the class of Mr. 
Ysaye. Mr. Moses is a young Australian who has studied 
here for many years, and is among Ysaye’s best pupils. 
The piano prize-winner was Mlle. Eggermont, pupil of 
Mr. Wouters, who played the Nocturne in D flat, Cho- 
pin. and the Polonaise in E, Liszt, very well without being 
remarkable in any way. She is evidently very young, and 
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has time enough in which to become a full-blown artist 
if she continues her studies. 

A séance of chamber music was given also at the Con- 
servatoire November 28, devoted to Handel and Bach. 
The concerto in D, by J. S. Bach, a most impressive work, 
was admirably played by MM. Zimmer, Anthoni and 
De Greef. It was the concerto for violin, flute and 
spinet, with accompaniment of violins, altos, ‘cellos 
and double basses, played quite in the style of the period, 
which is certainly the best way of hearing and under- 
standing ancient music. The Sonata in E, by J. S. Bach, 
for flute and spinet, was also perfectly executed by MM. 
Anthoni and De Greef. Madame Miry-Merck sang 
“!’Air de la tourterelle,” from “Acis et Galathée,” of Han- 
del, with a pretty fresh voice, also three airs from Bach. 

This classic audition ended with the Water Music of 
Handel, a piece composed by this great author for the 
luxurious regattas given on the Thames by the King, 
George I., in 1715. The museum of ancient musical in- 
struments connected with the Conservatoire is one of the 
finest in Europe, so that, owing to the perfect preservation 
of the various instruments necessary to a proper interpre- 
tation of the ancient composers, it is possible to have a 
correct idea of what music was and the effect it made 
two centuries ago. 

The third concert at the Conservatoire took place March 


and I was struck with the exquisite freshness, by the sim- | 6, when “The Rheingold” was given. The orchestral 


parts are always fine, although the quick movements are 
too often dragged. 
I will eave the account of the first séance of the Thom- 
son String Quartet to Mr. Abell. HeEven S. Nortu. 
Successful Pupil of Carl Bernhard. 
The last entertainment of the Liederkranz offered as 


| chief attraction Zoellner’s newest operetta, “Die Lustigen 


Chinesinnen,” and scored a decided success. Apart from 
the novelty, curiosity was concentrated upon a young 


excepting the choruses) is very noticeable in contrast to | débutante, Miss Bertha Bose, pupil of Carl Bernhard, who 


| was intrusted with the leading soprano part. This she 


carried through in a manner that delighted the large au- 
dience and the composer. The Staats-Zeitung spoke en- 
thusiastically about her singing and the rare sweetness of 
her voice. 

Miss Bird Maclagan at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Miss Maclagan, a pupil of Frederic Mariner, the technic 
specialist, appeared at a matinee musical at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Thursday, March 31, in aid of the New York 
Fresh Air Fund. 

Miss Maclagan wisely chose Bach as an opening num- 
ber, playing the Bourree in D in a broad, commanding 
style that at once demanded the entire attention of the se- 
lect audience present. 

Bach well played proves most enjoyable, as was testi 
fied by the hearty applause at the close of this finished 
performance. 

The MacDowell “Hexentanz” was also played in an in 
teresting manner, showing plenty of technical equipment 
and considerable artistic interpretation. 

Miss Maclagan is the chief exponent of the Virgil 
method in Passaic, N. J., receiving her entire instruction 
in this particular work from Mr. Mariner, who certainly 
semes to be happily successful, not only in furnishing 
enjoyable piano players, but in giving to the world a class 
of successful piano instructors who are thoroughly 
equipped for this work. 


ANTED—A well established. incorporated, success- 

ful School of Music wishes to engage as director 
a thoroughly trained musician who can take charge of 
voice culture department. A liberal salary and an inter- 
est in profits will be paid to the right person. Address 
R. K. M., care THe Mustcar Courter. New York 
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BROOKLYN, April 2, 1898. 
HE 


ciation Hall on the evening of March 31, 
Sherwood, of Chicago, played the following program: 


NN, A DEE. 6 600s 0.00.00400:000 ene Beethoven | 
Soirée di Vienne, No. 6..................- Schubert- Liszt 
Ressansn th F amerp, Op. W.......ceceseseseses Schumann 
ES eae Oe Schubert-Tausig | 
Ppa: Ge: Oe TING. O68... <>. ce sguasepere sae hopin 
’ 7 Etude, op. 25, No. 11 (Wintry Wind)............. Chopin 
ee OU. WB. os oc vnvccss chaeuwsnaneantiia Chopin 
Noctashe ia D Gat, op. 27, NO. B.ci desc 0spatenad Chopin 
Ee CII s 6 ob ockn cs ois 000 50d eenas Paganini-Liszt 


Coneast Fase (06S... .+ +. -++ cuuseieins eee H 
(Dedicated to Mr. + TCD 


last in the series of piano recitals under the au- | 
spices of the Brooklyn Institute was held in Asso- 
when William 


uss 


Exhilaration, op. 14, No. 13. Pa Ae Sherwood 
Ethelinda, op. 14, No. 2........-c0ssccececesses Sherwood 
Polonaise in A minor, op. S . 0+ cdanetw seeded Dayas 
Coneest Bente in. 1) Gat.......-cabustbaneeesevaaees Liszt 


Mephisto Waltz (Dance in the Village Tavern after 
ROOTS WOE)... 0 cc ccccccchbunenbenebeurras Liszt 
Saturday, March <6, ic pupils of Robert Thallon per- 


‘ 


known artists: 


Seummees, D maior... ....2--.cigereanseeete eel Haydn 
Parry eee Wagner 
letedeeton Third Act, Lohengrin..............Wagner 
eee 65 Te VOID. . . . . «050 0 cane eeneetaeanean Wagner 
e P OFS ESS ee Wagner 
Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor..............Nicolai | 


The last concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Wagner program was played. 

Among the coming musical events are “The Redemp- 
tion,” by the Brooklyn Oratorio Club, on April 18, Walter 
Henry Hall, conductor, assisted by Miss Effie Stewart, 
Miss Edith Miller, Dr. lon Jackson and David Bispham, 
with the chorus of boys from St. James’ Episcopal Church, 
New York, Gustav Dannreuther, concertmaster. 
Angela Diller will preside at the organ. 


There will be a series of vesper service organ concerts | 


in the near future, as follows: 

Wednesday evening, 
organist, assisted by Miss Marion Walker, 
Wednesday evening, May 4, Edward M. Bowman, organ- 
ist, assisted by Mrs. Brownley, soprano; Wednesday even- 
ing, May 18, John Hyatt Brewer, organist, assisted by 
Mrs. Tirzah Hamlen-Ruland, contralto; Wednesday even- 
ing, May 25, R. Huntington Woodman, organist, assisted 
by Royal Stone Smith, baritone; 
June 1, 
tenor. 

A full announcement will be made later of the churches 
where the recitals will take place. 

An invitation concert by the Lewis Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church choir took place on the evening of March 
31. The choir was assisted by Louis Mollenhauer, viv 
linist. T. Merrill Austin is organist and director of tms 
choir, which is composed of the following members: 

Marguerite V. Cobb, Mrs. L. M. Cake, May Beyer, 
Jennie Boulter, Ada Cameron, May Day, Mrs. Sallie Ho- 
bart, Addie Holsten, Ione Smith, Louise Smith, Christine 
Strickland, Imogene Terry, Elizabeth Trealease, Mary 
Cantine Heath, Mrs. J. V. Comstock, Alice Day, M. Ella 


formed the following program, assisted by some weli- | 


in Brooklyn took place on March 26, when a Beethoven- | 


Miss | 


April 20, Harry Rowe Shelley, | 
soprano; | 


Wednesday eveniug, | 
Frank Taft, organist, assisted by E. C. Towne, | 


| the Brotherhood into a Metaphysical Swamp, and leave 


De Bevoise, Frank Edwards, C. A. Fisher, poe Hall, 
Mrs. Richard Kempster, Lillian Knapp, Mary Knapp, 
Belle Nerrie, Marguerite Stockman, Harriet Turner, Al- 
bert E. Angus, J. B. Comstock, C. O. Moore, M. C. 
Moerling, Perley C. Pierson, Clarence Smith, Wilbur 
Morris, Arthur Morris, Geo. Day, Harry Dodman, Ed- 
ward Gray, W. S. Linnekin, F. H. Wilkinson. 

Besides a miscellaneous program, the cantata of “Ruth” 
was given. 


‘In a Persian Garden.” 


VIDENTLY Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “In a Per- 
sian Garden,” is to become a favorite, for a second 
performance coming so closely after the first drew a fairly 
large audience in miserable weather. It cannot be said 
that the Omar Khayyam quatrains were sung with an 
| evenness of merit. “The Garden” is not easy to sing, and 
requires a great deal more rehearsing than it evidently 
had. 
John C. Dempsey sang the strikingly original “Myself 
When Young Did Eagerly Frequent” with much feel- 
| ing and appreciation of the subtle quality of the music. 
The other soloists were Rosamond Linnette, Ella 
Marie Draeger and Charles Abercrombie, and they did 
conscientious, if not striking, work. 
“The Garden” was preceded by the following program: 


Etude de Concert Adele aus der Ohe 
Twelfth Rhapsody Liszt 





Carl Bruchhausen. 


Recitative and Aria, from Ii Guarany............. Gomez 
Rosamond Linnette. 

Violin Solo, Concert Polonaise, op. 8............... Laub 

Jeannette Orloff. 

Recitative and Aria (Samson), Total Eclipse..... Handel 
Charles Abercrombie. 

ey, HOMME. 0's vc. cae dake pee hades 0b awesb ees Rheinecke 

BY SEE den vnerds cdeieibandbies thes d0cens% Jan Gall 


Wagnerian Harmony. 


HE internal dissensions that have been disturbing the 
theosophists in this country were momentarily 
soothed by the lecture on Wagner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Saturday evening. Here the mystic and the musical and 
| the melancholy and the disaffected met in peace to ab- 
| sorb through the avenues of speech and melody and sight 
some idea of “The Thread-Soul” of the Wagnerian 
dramas. Mr. Basil Crump, of the London Wagner So- 
ciety, and Mrs. Alice Leighton Cleather set forth as con- 
vincingly as they could the soul essence and ethical basis 
| of the music-dramas, and naturally proved the master him- 
self a believer in the universal brotherhood of man, of arts 
and of religions. 

“Inner Soul-Motives” were feelingly referred to, and 
| new and surprising light was thrown over the art-princi- 
ples of the composer. If only the rebellious spirit of the 
mighty composer of the theosophists doesn’t assume from 
sheer deviltry the shape of a Will-o’-the-Wisp, and beguile 


them floundering there! 

The combination of the Universal Brotherhood with the 
Wagner Society is cleverly gotten up and the aims are 
modest. The former only wishes: 


. To teach brotherhood, demonstrate that it is a fact in 
nde. and make it a living power in the life of humanity. 
2. To study ancient and modern religion, science, philos- 
ophy and art; to investigate the laws of nature and the 
divine powers of man. 
The latter merely wishes: 


1. To spread a knowledge of the works and art prin- 
ciples of the great poet-composer. 

2. To insure the maintenance of the Bayreuth Theatre 
and its model performances. ) 

3. In English-speaking countries to translate and popu- 
larize the master’s prose works. 


But modesty does not always meet with due reward in 
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this world. And some Wagner students may still con- 
tinue to disbelieve in the co-operation of music and the- 
osophy, especially when it takes the shape of stereopticon 
views, wild musical medleys and disgruntled brethren. 

George Eliot once said: “If men are to be welded to- 
gether in the glow of a transient feeling, they must be 
made of metal that will mix, else they will inevitably fall 
asunder when the heat dies out.” 


A Pupil of Mrs. Virgil. 


PIANO recital was given Wednesday evening, 

March 30, in Carnegie Lyceum by Miss Florence 
Traub, a talented young pianist the Virgil Piano 
School, who is already well known in the musical circles 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and other 
cities. 

Mrs. A. K. Virgil has taken an especial interest in Miss 
Traub, and the audience that assembled Wednesday even- 
ing showed that the young lady is destined to a greater 
reputation. Of her playing THe Courier can say again 
that there is a remarkable display of musical feeling, 
sympathy and technical perfection. 

A technic class from the Virgil Piano School, consist- 
ing of Miss Marjorie Parker, Miss Bessie Benson, Miss 
Marie Mattoon, Miss Lucille Smith, Albert Burgemeister 
and Robert C. Young, gave ensemble illustrations of 
piano technic work, always interesting and evidently ap- 
preciated by this particular audience. 

The program was as follows: 


Concerto, op. 25 Mendelssohn 
Orchestral parts on second piano by 
Miss Lucille Smith. 
Reverie of a Gypsy 
Ungarische Tanze, No. 6 
(Nach Brahms) 
Albertus Shelley 
If I Were a Bird 


Ballade 
Ensemble illustrations of piano technic— 
No. 26. (Trill work.) Rate of velocity 640 notes 
per minute. 
No. 33. (Different kinds of touch.) 
notes per minute. 
Crescendo and diminuendo scales. 
minute. 
Scale in thirds, sixths, 
notes per minute. 
Octaves in fifths, legato and staccato, 480 notes 
per minute 
Octave scale with velocity, 640 notes per minute 
Duvernoy etude, op. 120. 0. I, 740 notes per 
minute. 
Technic class from the Virgil Piano School. 
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Albertus Shelley 
Joseph Joachim 


Henselt 
Chopiu 


400 and 600 
576 notes per 


tenths and octaves, 640 


ID Ses oot ncseuceeesen des .Chopin 
Chant Polonaise..... , Chopin- Liszt 
Revolutionary Etude. Ere eee ne Chopin 
Hark, Hark, the Lark.. Schubert-Hoffmann 
ER, s sSiwekrae« . Liszt 
Gavotte .. Tartini 
ES le ..Hubay 
Albertus Shelley ; 
ee ows cctesese reece etioes .. Liszt 


Miss Georgie Horning. 


On Saturday evening, March 26, Miss Georgie Horn- 
ing, of Chester, Pa., a pupil of Preston Ware Orem, of the 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music, at 1331 South Broad 
street, Philadelphia, gave a recital in the Concert Hall of 
that institution, assisted by Ernest T. Hanefeld, baritone, 
an advanced pupil of Frederick Leonard, who is head of 
the vocal department; Miss Minnie Wright, a pupil of Mr 
Combs, and John De Angeli, pupil of Mr. Kearney 

Iier program included a Bach prelude and fugue, 
nata, op. 2, No. 2, of Beethoven; a prelude, nocturne, 


so- 


etude and polonaise by Chopin; “Papillons” of Schu 
mann, “Electra” of Jensen, “Hark, Hark, the Lark” of 
Schubert-Liszt, “Humoreske” of Grieg and sonata for 


piano and violin by Jensen. 
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SINGERS and TEACHERS ! 


EDMUND J. MYER announces a special Summer 
Normal Term at POINT CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., 
based upon his new book, * Position and Action 
in Singing.” 





Address 32 East 23d Street. New York... 
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FUNERAL OF ANTON SEIDL.. 


es 


The Last Impressive Rites. 








NTON SEIDL, the great Hungarian-Ameri- 
can interpreter of Wagner, is at last at rest 
His funeral last Thursday afternoon was one of the | 
most impressive public ceremonies this city has ever 


witnessed, a ceremony accorded only to the nation’s 
distinguished dead. The dignity of the great art 
represented by the man was faithfully upheld, and 
the assemblage that met to do him honor was one 
of the most representative in the land. Early in 
the morning the crowd began to gather and ‘ate | 
in the afternoon it loitered, gazing at the Metro- 
politan Opera House and discussing the merits of 
the dead musician. 

At the méeting held in the Liederkranz Club H. 
E. Krehbiel presided and appointed the following 





ee ee 


committee to arrange all details: John Elderkin, | who fainted, yet persisted in going to the Opera 


Richard Arnold, Oscar B. Weber, Edgar J. Levey, 
E. N. Burghard, Nahan Franko, H. T. Finck, W. 
R. Chapman, Albert F. Stettheimer, David Lieb- 
mann, August Spanuth, Henry Schmitt, Louis Jo- 
sephthal and H. E. Krehbiel. 

Frank Sanger, who represents Mr. Grau at the 


Opera House, was communicated with, and the re- | 
ply was most satisfactory, the house being at once ' 


PLORAL [IUSIC STAND, FROM OTTO WISSNER. 


offered and assurances of everything necessary to 
make the last rites of Anton Seidl impressive. 

And so they were. At noon, at the residence of 
Mrs. Seidl, 38 East Sixty-second street, private 
services of the simplest sort were held, and as Mr. 
Seidl’s desire was to be cremated, no clergyman of 


his own denomination—the Roman Catholic—could | 
officiate, so the Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright made | 


a simple prayer, only the immediate friends and the 
widow being present. The parting of what was 
mortal of her husband was too bitter for Mrs. Seidl, 





House. 

At 1:20 the funeral procession which had pro- 
ceeded in silence until it reached the Metropolitan 
Opera House, was saluted by the march from the 
A flat sonata of Beethoven, and to its solemn music 
the coffin was borne down the aisle and placed 
where once the conductor had directed the mighty 


music dramas of the master. It was a simple cloth 





covered casket, with silver handles and bore a plate 
wtih the inscription “Anton Seidl, Born May 6, 
1850; Died March 28, 1898.” The casket 
almost buried in flowers. The pallbearers were 
A. Schueler, Oscar B. Weber, E. Francis Hyde, 
David Liebmann, Richard Arnold, Henry Schmitt, 
Albert Stettheimer, Henry T. Finck, Walston H. 
jrown, Louis Josephthal, H. E. Krehbiel, Xaver 
Scharwenka, August Spanuth, Albert Steinberg. 


was 


| Carl Schurz, Charles T. Barney, Rafael Joseffy, 


Prof. E. A. MacDowell, Julian Rix, James Speyer, 











Edgar J. Levey, Dr. William H. Draper, Richard 
Watson Gilder, Paul Goepel, E. M. Burkhard, Eu- 
gene Ysaye, Victor Herbert and George G. Haven. 

The orchestral pit blazed and bloomed with flow- 
ers, The border of the stage was decorated, and 
in the centre, just in front of the catafalque, was a 
floral conductor’s stand, sent by the Maurice Grau 
Opera Company. Among the many floral offer- 
ings were a huge lyre from the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, a wreath, still larger, from the Metropolitan 
Permanent Orchestra; a broken column from the 
Arion Society, a victory wreath of laurel and orchids 
from Colonel and Mrs. Robert Ingersoll, a wreath 
of violets from Jean and Edouard de Reszké, 
another from Madame Melba, a large wreath from 
Steinway & Sons, a monogram, “S. S.,” from the 
Seidl Society, a lyre from the German Liederkranz, 
another from the Metropolitan Opera and Real 
Estate Company, a scroll of honor and wreath from 
the Aschenbrédel, a lyre from the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union, and pieces from the German 
Polyklinik, the German Press Club, E. Francis 
Hyde, the president of the Philharmonic Society, 
and many others. 

The house was full, but owing to the careful 
management there was no unseemly crowding, 
and the utmost decorum prevailed. Indeed, there 
was not a vestige of stereotyped public obsequies, 
and the sorrow manifested was sincere. This was 
the order of the ceremonies: 

..Musical Mutual Protective Union 
Conductor, Nahan Franko. 
Male chorus........... Wenn sich Zwei Herzen scheiden 
Arion Society. Conductor, Julius Lorenz. 
Adagio Lamentoso, from Symphonie Pathetique, 


Tschaikowsky 
Richard Arnold. 


Virge 


Philharmonic orchestra. Conductor, 
ites SO. ois 35 Sn ike cdi asks dein H. Zoellner 
Deutscher Liederkranz. Conductor, H. Zoellner. 
Address by the Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright. 
Siegfried’s Funeral March, Gotterdammerung. ...Wagner 
Philharmonic orchestra. Conductor, Henry Schmitt. 


The music was sung and played with the deepest 


feeling, the Tschaikowsky and Wagner numbers | 


being peculiarly appropriate. They were Seild’s 
favorites. 

The Rev. Mr. Wright then made his address, in 
the course of which he said: 

“What is the mind of man to music? How can 
his words be heard besides its mighty voice? Yet 
music was his speech. Music is great, because ma 
its maker, is frst great. Yet there is but one mind 
and one voice that might be desired here to-day, 
and that is mute. He lies dumb here among the 
tributes of sorrowing friends. To-day we honor a 
man who first honored himself, who honored us, 
honored our city and honored our country by mak- 
ing America a worthy member of the great interna- 
tional musical family. He, as director of the opera, 
had the courage to give music a new birth, and he 
may justly be called the premier of the music of 
America. 

“As the soldier is carried to his grave with flags 
lowered and amid the volleys, so it is but just that 
he should lie here amid the scenes he loved so well. 
This, our fellow, was a creator. His magic touch 
and enchanting sympathy opened a new world. 
One such work as he has performed is sufficient 
He was a foreigner, and 


Hu 


» vor Terms, Dates, &c., 
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Wolfsohn’s 
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131 Bast 17th Street, 
NEW YORK 


achievement for one life. 





















tive to our souls. A citizen of this country, pre- 
ferring America and by America preferred. He 
was a leader perpetual in that everlasting war 


against evil, selfishness and lust, his only thought | 


to uplift and ennoble men. 

“Though dead, he lives. His influence over music 
is imperishable. As music is the mother of arts, 
and father of substantial character, so he brought 
his inspiration and comfort to our wearied souls. 
Music heals, unites, connects, completes and frees 
man to his true self. 

“All honor to Anton Seidl. 
two worlds, because he brought to each a new 
world, the inward revelation of the spirit. There 
lies his baton. No man shall take it up. Anton 
Seidl was unique. Anton Seid! forever.” 

After this address H. E. Krehbiel, the chairman 
of the committee of arrangements, read the follow- 
ing dispatch, sent by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll trom 
Wheeling: 


He is mourned by 


“In the noon and zenith of his career, in the flush 
and glory of success, Anton Seidl, the greatest or- 
chestral leader of all time, the perfect interpreter 
of Wagner, of all his subtlety and sympathy, his 
heroism and grandeur, his intensity and limitless 
passion, his wondrous harmonies that tell of all 
there is in life, and touch the longing and the hopes 
of every heart, has passed from the shores of sound 


to the realms of silence, borne by the mysterious | 
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| of that class of foreigners who make a country na- | 


| 
| 





° | 
tide that ever ebbs but never flows. All moods were | 
| He had a mission; it was to make the music dramas 


his. Delicate as the perfumes of the first violet, 
wild as the storm, he knew the music of all sounds, 
from the rustle of the leaves, the whisper of hidden 
spring, to the voices of the sea. He was the mas- 
ter of music, from the rhythmical strains of irre- 
sponsible joy to the sob of the funeral march. 
stood like a king with his sceptre in his hand and 
we knew that every tone and harmony were in his 
brain, every passion in his heart, and yet his 
sculptured face was as calm, as serene as perfect 
He mingled his soul with the music and gave 
He appeared to 


art. 
his heart to the enchanted air. 
have no limitations, no walls, no change. He seemed 
to follow the pathway of desire, and the marvelous 
melodies, the sublime harmonies, were as free as 
eagles above the clouds with outstretched wings. 
He educated, refined, and gave unspeakable joy to 
many thousands of his fellow-men. He added to 
the grace and glory of life. He spoke a language 
deeper, more poetic than words—the language of 
the perfect, the language of love and death. 

“But he is voiceless now; a fountain of harmony 
has ceased. Its inspired strains have died away in 
night, and all its murmuring melodies are strangely 
still. We will mourn for him, we will honor him, 
not in words, but in the language that he used. 

“Anton Seidl is dead. Play the great funeral 
march, envelop him in music. Let its wailing 
waves cover him; let its wild and mournful winds 
sigh and mourn above him. Give his face to its 
kisses and its tears. Play the great funeral march, 
music as profound as death; that will express our 
sorrow; that will voice our love, our hope, and that 
will tell of the life, the genius, the triumphs, the 
death of Anton Seidl.” 

Then came the solemn music of Chopin’s 
“Marche Funebre,” and the procession moved sadly 
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out of the Opera House. The body was taken .o 
Fresh Pond, L. L, arriving at the crematory at 4:30. 
About 400 hundred friends and admirers of the 
great man witnessed the last brief ceremonies. Ar- 
thur Claassen played the funeral march from “Die 
Gotterdammerung” in the chapel of the crematory, 
and then Seidl’s face was seen for the last time, his 
remains being at once placed in the retort. 

Mrs. Seidl will remove her husband’s ashes to her 
home in the Catskills. 

‘lhe Manuscript Society, the Carnegie Music 
Hall Company, the Hungarian Society, the Phil- 
harmonic Society and other musical organizations 
forwarded resolutions of sympathy to the widowed 
woman, Various clubs sent representatives to the 
funeral, while the number of prominent musicians, 
music lovers, distinguished artists, financiers and 
fashionable folk was enormous. Cablegrams, tele- 
grams and messages of condolence fairly rained in, 
Jean de Reszké, from St. Petersburg, and Cosima 
Wagner, from Bayreuth, being among the many. 

And so one of the greatest Wagner conductors 
of his age was laid to rest, and the last tribute of 
love and esteem was paid him at the scene of so 
We shall all miss Anton 
His un- 


many former triumphs. 
Seidl no matter how great his successor. 
flinching devotion to the loftiest ideals, his rever- 
ence for the music of his master Wagner, the great 
personal dignity of the man who took himself seri- 
ously because his was a noble profession, endeared 
him to the music lovers of New York, of America. 


of Richard Wagner known and loved in America 
Who shall say that he did not fulfill that mission? 
Requiescat in Pace. 


Miss May Hanna Key Coming Home. 


May Hanna Key, who has been studying music in Ber- 
lin for nearly six years, is one of the passengers on the 
Pretoria, which left Hamburg for New York March 27. 
She was a pupil of Joachim and Professor Jacobson, and 
graduated with high honors from the Royal High School. 
Mme. Emile Herzog, of the Royal Court Opera, and 
Mme. Blanche Corelli were her teachers in singing. Miss 
Key is expected to arrive here about April 7 


The Southern May Festival. 


A new and interesting development of music in the 
South is an initial tour of the Southern May Festival, 
under the management of J. S. Atkinson & Co., which 
will begin at Knoxville on May 2 next. The orchestra 
of the festival will be composed of members of the Boston 
Symphony players and the Damrosch and Seidl orches- 
tras, under the directorship of Gustav Strube 

The following artists have been engaged: 
Verlet, Nannie Hands, Maud Pratt-Chase, 
ton, Carrie Bridewell and Margaret McNulty; Messrs. S 
Kronberg, Harry Lucius Chase, U. S. Kerr, Ion A. Jack- 
son, George Mitchell, Felix Fox, Emanuel Fiedler, Xaver 
Reiter, Theodore Gordon and others; in all twenty solo 
ists. 

The tour of the festival will limited entirely to 
Southern cities, and to judge by the unprecedented sub- 
scriptions already received, will be the most successful 
musical undertaking known in the South for a long time; 
there will undoubtedly be a very large advance sale of 
seats in addition to the subscription list 

The following are the cities which will be visited: 

Knoxville, May 2 and 3; Chattanooga, May 4; Nash- 
ville, May 5 and 6; Rome, May 7; Atlanta, May 9 and 
10; Macon, May 11 and 12; Augusta, May 13 and 14; 
Columbia, May 16 and 17; Charlotte, May 18 and 109; 
Wilmington, May 20 and 21; then Savannah, Charleston, 
&c. 


Misses Alice 
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HIS letter from San Francisco will be followed 

by temporary weekly accounts of musical 
events from Miss Emilie F. Bauer, who is visiting 
the Pacific Coast on a special mission (see editorial 
“Patriotic Edition’). After the completion of ner 
work the regular correspondent from San Fran- 
cisco will continue to supply letters from that city. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal , March 22, 1898. 

So far the musical season in San Francisco has been 
a decidedly successful one. The San Francisco Sym- 
phony Society's concerts have, for the time being, 
society's stamp of approval. Indeed, it has come to be 
the fashion for the smart set to attend every concert. 
Dressed in its best bib and tucker, to say nothing of the 
lace and the rest, it gaily sets forth every Thursday to 
occupy the best seats and to listen to the excellent music 
in many cases with a bored and weary air, and to pass 
judgment on those who did not like it and were honest 
enough to say so by staying away. But in the vernacular 
of the gamin, there are others, who save up their poor 
little dimes and nickels and struggle madly at the box for 
such seats as may be left. These music-loving souls sit 
meekly in the background and envy their more fortunate 
sisters who have the best positions. 

Fritz Scheel, the conductor, is giving us some really ex- 
cellent music. He seems to be in touch with each and 
every one of his musicians. He is a born leader, and 
directly he steps upon the stage you are fully aware of 
his power. He is a musician of rare ability, and aside 
from the perpetual gossip occasioned by his inability to 
keep out of debt, a credit to the musical ranks of San 
Francisco. These same debts caused his partial eclipse 
some years ago, but, fortunately, for the Symphony 
Society, he still glimmers in the musical firmament. 

Speaking of Scheel reminds me; during the great Mid- 
winter Fair he conducted an orchestra in the Vienna 
Prater; Sousa, the great and only, had has band near 
the Administration Building. ~ Both leaders had their 
followers, and the night the two rival bands were 
billed to play together was memorable in the history of 
the fair. Each leader as he stepped upon the stage was 
accorded an ovation. When Sousa was here last I spoke 
to him about it. “Yes,” said he, with a complacent smile, 
“it was a great affair, but between you and me and the 
doorpost, Scheel sounded his death knell when he at- 
tempted to play with me.” At that time poor Scheel was 
rather down in the world. Now he is rising again, and 
while I hardly think it possible for him to reach the 
heights of popularity attained by the March King, he is 
still very much alive. 

The San Francisco Oratorio Society is another organi- 
zation which givesenjoyableconcerts. Theytake placeonce 
a month, and are conducted by James Hamilton Howe, 
a New Englander, well known in local musical circles of 
The society consists of a chorus of 100 voices, 
and some very good soloists. They have given with 
success a number of oratorios. At present they are pre- 
paring for an elaborate production of Saint-Saéns’ 
opera, “Samson and Delilah,” which they intend giving in 
oratorio form. The libretto of this composition has 
caused the conductor a great deal of mental anguish 
lately. The trouble arose from a hymn setting forth the 
glories of the Philistine god Dagan, and another speaking 
in the most glowing terms of “rich red wine.” All went 


this city. 


well until those unlucky choruses were reached, when a 
contingent of religious tenors, headed by the Rev. E. L. 
Snowden, were observed to be gathering their headgear 
together and solemnly heading for the door. When re- 
monstrated with they declared that they could not profane 
their lips with words of praise for a heathen god. And 
yet there was not a dissenting voice when they sang the 
chorus, “Hear, O Baal,” in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 
Well, tenors were always crochety. 








Ruys Thomas, who sang for a season at the Tivoli with 
marked success, will assume the title role of Samson, anid 
it is expected that he will make one of the hits of his 
life. As a concert singer Mr. Thomas is very much in 
demand; indeed he has come to be rather the fashion here, 
and there is scarcely a concert program that has not his 
name upon it. 

At the Tivoli Opera House they are running a revival 
of “The Geisha.” No end of money was spent on this 
production, and as usual it does the management credit. 
This cozy little theatre is run by a woman, Miss Earnis- 
tine Kreling, who assumed management after the death of 
her husband. Of late, half the year has been devoted to 
comic and half to grand opera, with a cast hard to equal 
at the prices charged. Mrs. Kreling is very energetic and 
progressive; consequently, we are not compelled to lis- 
ten to chestnuts, for it is just possible to have too much 
of a good thing, you know—even of “Trovatore.” One 
of the most signal successes of the grand opera season 
was an elaborate production of “La Giaconda,” which re- 
ceived its first production in this part of the country at 
that house. It was well executed, and packed the house 
at every performance. 

A great deal of credit is due George Lask, the energetic 
little stage manager, who seems to be in every place at 
once, for some of the splendid effects. He will not stand 
any nonsense even from a star. Once they are on the 
stage and under his control his word is law. The present 
comic opera season opened with “The Geisha,” with an ex- 
cellent company and new and elaborate scenery, and, of 
course, scored an immediate hit. It ran for six weeks. 
Their next important production was “Brian Boru.” It 
failed, however, to score more than an ordinary hit, and 
was followed by the “Pearl of Pekin.” However, having 
given their patrons jam to begin with they would not go 
back to bread and butter, and so in response to numerous 
requests “The Geisha” once more holds the boards. 

It was this same little theatre that first made cheap 
opera possible. They proved that it could be done, and 
it took New York some ten years or more to wake up to 
the fact. Hence, it is seen, good music is appreciated in 
San Francisco. It is very seldom that a good artist or a 
good production is slighted. It does happen once in 
awhile, notably in the cases of Trebelli and Scharwenka, 
and then it was due in a great measure to a lack of ad- 
vertising. 

Pietro Marino, the young violinist who left here to 
study with Ysaye at Brussels, gave his first concert here 
a week or so ago. He is only nineteen, but shows signs 
of great talent, and will undoubtedly be heard from sooner 
or later. While in Brussels he took several prizes at the 
conservatory, and was highly praised by all who heard 
him. It is rumored, however, that in the same letter tell- 
ing of his triumphs abroad, he begged his father to let 
him remain at least another year. Unfortunately his par- 
ents were too anxious to bring him out, and so the year 
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great, there is always the thought of how much greater he 
might have been could he but have had the extra time. At. 
present his playing and technic are very good, but he is 
sadly in need of a repertory. 

Ernest Lent, the violoncellist who has achieved a great 
deal of success both as soloist and composer, will appear 
at the next Symphony concert, on the 24th. He came to 
this country as a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
House orchestra. For the past few years Mr. Lent has 
been the conductor of the Georgetown Orchestra and the 
Ladies’ String Orchestra of Washington, D. C. Mrs. Lent 
is an accomplished pianist, a pupil of Moszkowski and 
Grinfeld. Mr. and Mrs. Lent are coming here to visit the 
latter’s sister, who is the wife of Professor Ross, of Stan- 
ford University. 

Mr. Friedlander, of Friedlander, Gotlob & Co., told me 
the other day that the firm was trying hard to bring the 
Damrosch organization out here. The same management 
is negotiating for the appearance of Josei Hoimann. 

The Bostonians closed their engagement here in a biaze 
of glory, and from all appearances could have gone on 
playing to crowded houses for the next month or two. 
Miss Guisti, a San Francisco girl, made her appearance 
with the company and was well received. She has a 
very pretty voice and, though she is just a trifle self-con- 
scious, will in time make a name for herself. Jessie Bart- 
lett-iavis told me that Miss Guist: had a brilliant iuture 
before her, providing, of course, that she studies hard. 

Mrs. Davis was not at all well while here and was out 
of the cast on several different occasions, and while her 
understudy, Miss Hawley, is perhaps the best one she 
has ever had, she was not Jessie. One misses the brilliant, 
warm smile with which Mrs. Davis wins hearts, to say 
nothing of her rich, sweet voice. 

Miss Ida Diserens, assisted by those of her pupils under 
the age of sixteen, gave a most enjoyable recital in Sher- 
man-Clay Hall a week ago Saturday night. The most 
noticeable part of the performance was the reading oi 
Mozart's concerto in D minor by Miss Helen DVodd, a 
tiny tot of nine years, who played the piece entirely irom 
memory. 

ihe Apollo Club's concert on Tuesday last met with 
marked success. Lhe “Caliler Songs” of C. Villiers Stan 








ford were one of the special attractions. They were sung 
by Herbert C. Medly and were greeted with the greatest 
enthusiasm. ‘The cantata “The Skeleton in Armor” was 
another novelty. Mr. Pasmore, director oi the club, pre- 
sented one of his own compositions, “The Star of Beth- 
lehem.” Its success was immediate. 

The Clara Schumann Quartet Concert Company gave a 
concert in the early part of this month. 

Miss Marion Bear, a young San Franciscan, made her 
début in this city on the evening of the 1oth. Miss Bear’s 
program was made up of exceedingly difficult numbers, 
and as the young pianist was a trifle nervous, she was not 
heard at her best. This she will doubtless overcome, and 
be heard to greater advantage in the future. 

There is some talk of putting up an opera house here 
that will be large enough to play the big attractions. I 
hope it will not stop at the talking, for we need one badly 
enough. That is the principal reason we have not been 
able to hear the big companies, for since Morossco leased 
the Grand Opera House there is not a theatre in town 
large enough for more than the smaller companies. At 
least not one that could be secured. 

Every Monday evening at the California M. E. Church 
the Choral Society holds meetings under the direction of 
William Russell Hervry. 

Miss Mary Corelette, a young contralto singer of this 
city, has secured an appointment to sing at St. Charles’ 
Church, in this city. 

There is a movement on hand to give Pietro Marino 
a grand benefit concert. 

Miss Alice Beech McComas gave a most enjoyable 
piano recital in the early part of the month. 
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he prayed for was not granted, and while he may become 
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“Honor and the Vocal Art.”’ 


AVING just read in this week’s issue of THz CourIER 
Dr. Muckey’s attack on Edmund J. Myer’s ideas as 
to the true conditions of tone, as set forth in his work, 
“Position and Action,” and having immediately recognized 
the weakness of Dr. Muckev’s argument, all hinging upon 
his willfully misconstrued meaning of the word “approxi- 
mate,” I would like to prove that while Dr. Muckey thinks 
he is right, he is really deceiving himself and his readers 
as to the statements made by Mr. Myer. Upon reading 
Dr. Muckey’s remarks one is immediately impressed with 
the fact that he is not and cannot be an artistic singer, 
else the truths expressed in “Position and Action” would 
be understood and appreciated by him. 
According to Dr. Muckey’s own statement 
mate means “to approach, to come near.” It 
this meaning that Mr. Myer uses the word throughout all 
his works. “There are none so blind as those who do not 
wish to see.” To suit his argument Dr. Muckey has 
twisted the real meaning of the word, and asserts that Mr 
Myer holds that the breath bands are brought tightly to- 
gether during tone production! How absurd! To qyote 
from Mr. Myer’s work, “Vocal Reinforcement,” p. 58: 
“We have learned that the breath bands do completely 
close and lock the breath in when it is desired to hold the 
breath. When it is desired to let the breath go without 
control, complete separation takes place. * * * Asthe 
breath bands close tightly in holding the breath and com- 
pletely separate when no control is desired, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that there is partial closure” (approx- 
imation) “more or less when it is desired to control the 
exit of the breath to give it out slowly or by degrees dur- 
ing tone production?” 
Enough for the first part of Dr 
last part is devoted to the criticism of Mr 
as to the four true conditions of tone as given in “Position 


approxi- 
is with 


Muckey’s article. The 
Myer’s ideas 


and Action.” 

1. Natural or automatic adjustment of the organ of 
sound. 

Of this Dr. Muckey says: “It means absolutely noth- 
ing, because in no part of the book has he told us what 
this automatic adjustment is.” Now, if the doctor will 
look on page 124, last line, and at the top of page 125 he 
will find a very simple description of the movement of the 
body, which naturally, automatically adjusts the organ oi 
sound. 

2. Approximation of the breath bands—the false vocal 
cords. 

3. Inflation of the cavities—the ventricles of the larynx 

These two conditions, accordirg to Dr. Muckey’s mean- 
ing of approximate, of course would be an “impossibil- 
ity.” With Mr. Myer’s meaning, which is the correct one 
and found in all dictionaries, the second and third condi 
tions are absolutely true according to the testimony of the 
most expert scientists 

4. Non-interference or non-local control above the or- 
gan of sound. This condition is characterized by Dr 
Muckey as “indefinite and contradictory.” I have a strong 
suspicion that Dr. Muckey is a follower of the modern local 
effort school of singing, otherwise he could not fail to un- 
derstand this fourth condition 

The best wish I can express for the doctor is that he 
may before long be able to recognize and appreciate the 
and Ac 


artistic truths that are contained in “Position 
tion.” M. L. Sitva 
Savannah, Ga., March 26, 18608. 
Maud Powell, 
Maud Powell, the violinist, has left for Europe. We 


shall hear from her. 
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Carl Busch. 


IGHT years ago the attention of THe Courter read- | 


ers was called to the talents of Carl Busch, a Danish | 


musician, pupil of Niels W. Gade, and a resident of Kansas 
City, Mo. At this time he received the highest praise for 
his orchestral suite, “Reverie Pastoral,” after its first pro- 
duction in Detroit by Theodore Thomas’ orchestra in a 
concert given under the auspices of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, and this good opinion was verified 
by the success which this particular work gained when 











CARL BUSCH. 


produced a year later in a series of orchestral concerts of 
American compositions in Germany, under the direction 
Arens, which caused Mr. Arens in a 
THe CourIeEr to write as follows: “Of all the works per- 
formed here (Berlin) and in Dresden, Mr. Busch’s ‘Rev 
erie Pastoral’ was the general favorite with both the pub- 


lic and critics.” 
The following criticisms upon this suite are taken from 


the German newspapers: 

In reizenden Tonmalereien, in zarten und késtlich 
gemischten Klangfarben Schimmert C. Busch’s Reverie 
pastoral (G dur); mit Schéner poetischer Auschanung ist 
die Syrene “am Bach” gemalt: gedampfte Geigen, Fléte, 
Oboe, und Horn geben ein zauberhaftes Colorit. Der 
“Rundtanz” elektrisirt durch seine rhythmische Frische.— 
Leipzig F. Pfohl. 


Unter den vorgefiihrten Tonsatzen war die reifste Arbeit 
eine Reverie pastorate fiir Fléte, Oboe, zwei Hérner und 
Streichorchester von Busch, deren Andante hiibsche 
Erfindung mit sorgfaltiger Ausarbeitung namentlich auch 
des Tonkolorits in sich verbindet—Dresden Journal. 


Als das Hervorragendste und Gefilligste erschienen 
zwei Saitze aus einer Reverie pastorale von Busch fir 
Streichorchester mit Fléte, Oboe und Hérner; namentlich 
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der “Sommerabend im Walde” mit seinem Nachtigallen- 
schlag athmete sinnigen zauder und Wohlklang.—Berlin 
Tagliche Rundschan. 


Drei reizenden Siatzen einer “Reverie pastorale” von 
Busch, die im Publikum das lebhafteste Interesse und den 
Wunsch nach Wiederholung hervorrier.—Berlin Fremden- 
blatt. 

Four years ago a musical setting of Tennyson's “The 
Lady of Shalott,” for solo, chorus and orchestra, was pro- 
duced with great success. Two years ago Albert G. Thiers 
in one of his Brooklyn Cantata Club concerts brought out 
Mr. .Busch’s cantata, “The Voice of Spring,” for tenor 
solo, with chorus and piano with equal success. To the 
programs of the M. T. N. A. concerts Mr. Busch has con- 
tributed a violin romance for the Cleveland meeting and a 
Louis meeting. For the 
Association's 


violoncello romanza for the St 
first meeting of the Missouri State M. T 
concerts he composed three album leaves, for violin, viola 
and piano, and a sonata for piano and violin for the meet 
ing of last year. 

It is, however, in the field of orchestral compositions 
that Mr. Busch particularly happy and has 
achieved his greatest success. His profound knowledge 
of the orchestral instruments and mastery of harmony 
were splendidly illustrated in a concert given February 
27 at the Coates Opera House, in Kansas City, by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, of which Mr. Busch is the con- 
ductor. At this concert the following program of novelty 
compositions was given 
Symphony in D minor- 


has been 


Moderato Allegro. Moderato 
Adagietto. Allegretto A dagietto 
Scherzo 

Finale. Molto Agitato 


Scene d’Amour, from Suite Villageoise 
Flegy, for string instruments 
Violoncello solo, Romanza 

Elaine, a sketch after Tennyson 
Inauguration March 


As Mr. Busch has been invited to conduct his prologue 
to “The Passing of Arthur” at the concert of the Manu- 
script Society, in New York, April 11, it is interesting to 


recall the comments of the Detroit News-Tribune concern 
ing this composition after its performance by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Johann Beck 
of Cleveland: 

4 remarkable feature of last night’s program was the 
performance of a manuscript work by Carl Busch, of 
Kansas City, a prologue called “The Passing of Arthur.” 
The work is inspired by the lines of Tennyson’s “Tdyls of 
the King,” and it is a most faithful musical exposition of 
the text. The work is unquestionably one of the most im 
portant contributions to orchestral literature yet made by 
It is rich in melody, true in con- 
ception and scored with consummate skill. No one can 
listen to this work indifferently. It has the subtle ele 
ment of soul in it, and one must respond. When: such 
works as Mr. Busch’s prologue are coming to light there 
is no reason to mourn the lack of an American school of 
music; it will establish itself sure enough.—Detroit News 
Tribune, April 12, 1806 

As Mr. Busch leaves for Europe directly after the con 
cert of the Manuscript Society on a visit to his old home, 
Copenhagen, there is no doubt but he will have an oppor 
tunity to appear in the double capacity of composer and 
conductor in the capitals of Europe. There is much in 
terest felt in this visit abroad, for, although educated un 
der the guidance of foreign Mr. Busch is de 
cidedly an American musician, all of his composing hav 
ing practically been done since his arrival in this country 


an American composer 


masters, 


ten years ago. 

Personally Carl Busch commands the respect and ad 
of friends, who have watched 
and 


miration of a large circle 


composer, orchestra director 


his career as teacher 
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with the greatest interest. The success of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra has been phenomenal, and there is not 
a theatre in Kansas City large enough to accommodate 
the crowds that attend their Sunday afternoon concerts. 

Mr. Busch and his wife, a talented and finely educated 
musician, are important factors in the musical develop- 
ment of the West. 

Here follows list of Carl Busch’s more important com- 
positions, most of which are as yet in manuscript: 

Four songs for soprano (W. Hearsen, Copenhagen). 

Ode for female voices and string quartet. 

Two marches. 

Christmas Chorus, tenor solo and o. san. 

Three songs for baritone. 

Easter Anthem. 

Suite for string orchestra. 

Hunting Chorus. 

Drinking Song, male chorus (Schirmer, New York). 

The Gray Nun, opera. 

Romanza for violin (R6hifing, Milwaukee). 

Four poetic scenes, small orchestra. 

Three songs for soprano. 

Reverie Pastorale, suite, small orchestra. 

From the Sketchbook, 4 piano soli (ROohlfing). 

Aubade for flute and piano (Rohlfing). 

Romanza for violoncello (Rohlfing). 

Three album leaves, violin, viola, piano (Rohlfing). 

Echo, male chorus. 

The Lady of Shalott, cantata (White Smith, Boston). 

Suite Villageoise, large orchestra. 
‘ The Voice of Spring, cantata (Luckhardt-Belder, New 
Tork). 

Valkyrie Song, cantata (John Church, Cincinnati). 

The Passing of Arthur, prologue, large orchestra. 

King Olaf’s War Horns, cantata, male chorus. 

Quintet for two violins, two violas and ’cello. 

Amerikanisches Volkslied, string orchestra (Brietkopf 
& Hartel. 

American Rhapsody, large orchestra. 

Flaine, a sketch after Tennyson, large orchestra. 

Inauguration March. 

Symphony in D minor. 

Serenade for wind instruments. 

Romanza Phantastique, for solo violin and orchestra 


John Herman Loud. 


John Herman Loud gave his thirtieth free organ re- 
cital Monday, March 28, in the First Church, Spring- 
field, Mass. This was the program: 


‘Toccata ana Peete in D minor... ......00000s-e0sc008s Bach 
I SG. a oo Sh ans obs aoe acess Claussmann 
| SE Ee se Fe a ee ee ee Claussmann 
Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique.......... Guilmant 
ee SID, ib eh, css, ins Solgar Ske t Dreyschock 
PN oe eis.4 Jad bess avaide pe Soe alae Dubois 
| ERR Panes ee See See a Mendelssohn 


The following are some of the notices of recent re- 
citals: 


John Herman Loud gave the thirtieth of his free organ 
recitals yesterday afternoon at the First Church to a 
fairly large and very attentive audience. The program was 
of interesting variety, the most important numbers being 
Bach’s splendid toccata and fugue in D minor and Men- 
delssohn’s brilliant sonata in D major. The two attractive 
numbers by Aloys Claussmann, “Reverie Pastorale” and 
“Hymne Nuptiale,” were given for the first time.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

The organ recital given by John Herman Loud, or- 
ganist of the First Church, in Springfield. was brilliant. It 
is said to be far superior to anything in our musical his- 
tory, and was thoroughly appreciated by a good audi- 
ence.--Windsor Locks Journal. 

The organ recital given by Organist John Herman 
Loud at the First Church yesterday afternoon was worthy 
of a larger audience. There was no soloist, but special 
care had been taken to make the program a pleasing one. 
All of the selections were much enjoyed, but perhaps none 
more than the “Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique,” 
by Guilmant. Guilmant’s productions are always re- 
ceived by Springfield audiences with exceptional pleasure 
since that great artist’s appearance here, and Mr. Loud 
seems to feel, in his playing. the undercurrent of pathos 
and sentiment of this composition. Mendelssohn’s sonata 
in D was also enjoyed.—Springfield Union. 
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BosTON, Mass., April 3, 1898. 


HE New York Times of to-day published this quota- 
tion from “a London paper of recent date”: “The 
present Sefior Manuel Garcia was the original Figaro in 
the production of Rossini’s ‘Il Barbiere’ in New York 
no less than seventy-three years ago, with his sister Mal- 
ibran as Rosina, the opera being played to a pit of only 
thirty people at four shillings a head.” 

It is true that Manuel Garcia, now living in London, 
was the first Figaro in Rossini’s opera in this country. 
The opera was sung at the Park Theatre November 29, 
1825. But Ireland’s statement is that the receipts were 
$2,980. Or is this statement worded loosely, so that it ap- 


plies to the engagement? 
*x 


* * 
When it was announced here Saturday that Ysaye 
wishes to lead an orchestra in this country many were sur- 


prised, not knowing that the eminent violinist has already | 
| conductor was with the Metropolitan Opera House Com 


won his spurs as a conductor and that he is anxious to 
abandon the wandering life of a virtuoso—although is not 
a virtuoso conductor to-day a wanderer? You hear of 
Richard Strauss, now in London or Paris, now in Madrid, 
now in Frankfort. Nikisch, Weingartner, Erdmanns- 
dorffer, Mottl, Richer—are they not wondering stars? 


Eugéne Ysaye gave the first of his orchestral concerts— 
the Concerts Ysaye—in Brussels January 5, 1806. Here 
is the program of the first concert: 


I Os ced en eeiethpthantnesdgeune Beethoven 
NT eee ee err eer Schumann 
Clotilde Kleeberg. 

LMROCe, SPMNBROMIC BOG. 22... 66 cies ce ccvcesscses Duparc 
ES OW 8 ee eee .. ++... Schubert 
Pe SIND oe ACh Abd esw deo borin coe Saint-Saéns 
Miss Kleeberg. 

Funeral March, Guillaume d’Orange..........G. Huberti 
Réve et Chasse, Bloemardinne................G. Huberti 
NN NS 6 ka gai phen eas copies debe 5a aET Chabrier 


That season he led five concerts, one of them “sacred.” 
The chief pieces were Brahms’ Second Symphony, Schu- 
mann’s C major Symphony, Vincent d’Indy’s ‘Wallen- 
stein,” Lalo’s “Rapsodie Norwegienne,” Franc’s “Les 
Eolides,” Lekeu’s “Esquisse sur le Second Faust de 
Goethe,” Chausson’s ballet music for Shakespeare’s ““Tem- 
pest,” Ropartz’s “Pécheur d’Islande,” Bach’s Suite in D 
major, Samuel’s oratorio, or “Mysterium, Christus,” the 
Vorspeil to “Tristan,” Isolde’s last scene, Funeral March 
from “Goétterdammerung” and finale of that music-drama. 

The second season began November 19, 1896. Orches- 
tral pieces played: “Overture Dramatique,” J. W. Thol: 
Symphony “Eroica,” Beethoven; “Poéme Symphonique,” 
Rasse; “Fantaisie sur trois airs populaires Canadiens,” 
Gilson; Symphony in B flat major, Chausson; “Istar, 
Variations Symphoniques,”’ Vincent d’Indy; ‘‘Carnaval”™ 
overture, Dvorak; temptation scene from ‘“Parsifal,” 
and the finale of “Tristan und Isolde”; “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” of Schubert; “Hamlet,” Etude Symphonique, 
Lekeu; overture to “Tannhauser”; “Italian Symphony,” 
Mendelssohn; overture to “Fidelio”; “Tragic Overture,” 


Brahms; Prelude to “Parsifal”’ and the “Good Friday” 
music; ‘“Kaisermarsch,” Wagner. 

The third season opened October 24, 1897. This season 
the concerts, framed with a special purpose, partly on 
account of Ysaye’s visit to this country, have been led by 
Jehin, Mottl, Stanford, Martucci 

x * 

Let us see what Maurice Kufferath wrote about Ysaye 
as a conductor after the first concert in January, 1896: 

“Whether he hold a bow or a baton, he is a virtuoso 
from the sole of his foot to the end of his long hair. A 
natural-born conductor, a truly artistic soul. I have 
watched him at rehearsals. Nothing could be more in- 
teresting. He rehearsed his hundred men as though he 
had to do with a quartet. He would stop them every 
four or five measures, wishing an accent here, a rallen- 
tando there, a more brilliant treatment, the stronger 
bringing out of a figure. He busies himself first of all 
with the melos—the famous melos, which, according tuo 
Wagner, was not defined clearly in the works of Bee- 
thoven by conductors of his own period. He insists that 
the melody should be sung; he insists on the cantilena at 
any price. A symphony to him is a concerto where twenty 
instruments are used obligato. He does not hesitate to 
disturb the architectural lines of Beethoven’s rhythmic 
structure to give to everything his spirit, his expression 
of the melodic element. The symphony in C minor thus 
conceived is no longer conventional or traditional; no 
one can deny that his interpretation was interesting and at 
times deeply impressive.” 

e ? %~ 

As you may well imagine, the death of Mr. Seidl was 
a surprise and a shock to the musical public of this city 

It is my impression that his first appearance here as a 


pany at the Boston Theatre April 1, 1889, when “Rhein 
gold” was produced here for the first time, with Fischer; 
Alvary, Beck, Sedlayer, Weiss, Moedlinger, Louise 
Meislinger, Ida Klein, Sophie Traubmann, Felice Kasch 
oska, Hedwig Reil. I was not living in Boston at or be 
fore that time, and I am not sure. I think his last appear 
ance here as an opera conductor was April 7, 1897, when 
he conducted “Lohengrin” for the Abbey & Grau com 
pany. 

Mr. Seidl appeared here once at least as a pianist, April 
14, 1891, when he played the musical illustrations to Mr 
Krehbiel’s lecture on “Parsifal,” which was intended to 
prepare the faithful to understand fully and appreciate B 
J. Lang’s “private performance” of “Parsifal” the follow 
ing day. The orchestra, under Mr. Lang, was the Metro 
politan of your city. Playing under Mr. Lang the brave 
men shut their eyes to the stick, and by thinking reso 
lutely of home and Mr. Seidl they achieved fine results 

ou. * 

Mr. Seidl was always a welcome visitor, one that was 
appreciated warmly by all musicians. He was too digni 
fied, too sure of his knowledge, skill and magnetism to 
run about, to lap tea, to munch cakes bought at the 
Woman’s Industrial Union, to play at little-brother-of-the 
rich, to flourish the names of relatives in the face of any 
doubting Thomas—I do not mean Theodore—to wait 
humbly his turn for a pull at the social leg that was laid 
up a month or so ago for repairs 

He did not find it necessary to explain in lectures what 
he might do as a conductor the next night if he only had 
his health and good luck. 

Quiet, self-respecting, reserved, he was a conductor in 
the theatre and not outside of it. 

e278 

Will the vacancies made by the lamented death of Mr 
Seidl affect the future of Mr. Emil Paur? 

His contract with Mr. Higginson expires this month 





Since his successful appearance with the Thomas Orchestra, 
January 25, 


ROBERT STEVENS 


may be engaged for 
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Ms BAROLET-JASMIN, 


Paris Pupil of the renowned FLORENZA d’ARONA 
and graduate of the d’Arona Special Teachers’ Course, has 
arrived and will give vocal lessons at her 
Studio, 124 East 44th Street, New York. 


ELLISON VAN HOOSE, 


PRIMO-TENORE 
Damrosch & Ellis Grand Opera Company. 
For Concerts and Festivals address 


L. M. RUBEN, 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











ig LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 
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Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
‘Auditorium Building. Chicago. 


MISS ISABEL HIRSCHFELD, 


PIANIST. 


Principal London and Provincial Concerts. Former pupil of Mosz- 
kowski and Klindworth. Open for engagements for season 1898-9. 
Address principal London Agents, or care 


THE LONDON MUSICAL COURIER, London, W. 


CLARENCE EDDY. 
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BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, CHICAGC, ILL. 
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He does not know whether it will be renewed. mt doubt 
whether Mr. Higginson himself knows. Meanwhile Mr. 
Paur, thus awkwardly situated, has declined more than 
one offer from abroad. 

Who will succeed him here if he is not his own suc- 
cessor? 


There are several rumors. I give them to you merely 


as floating gossip. 

The man desired by some of the friends and members 
of the orchestra is Hans Richter. They say that he does 
not wish to come for any sum less than $20,000 a season. 
Does Mr. Higginson raise hands to heaven in commer- 
cial and prudent protest? There is this argument: “But 
double the number of concerts of your orchestra in New 
York. Richter’s name will be a strong box-office magnet. 
Give more concerts outside of Boston.” 

Mr. Gericke stated about a year ago to a friend of mine 
in Germany that he should be happy to return as con- 
ductor. 

Although the critics and the audiences of foreign cities 
agree in valuing Felix Weingartner as a man of indisputa- 
ble ability, the “cabinet” of advice in Boston does not 
wish him here. Richter is older, and no doubt he would 
be more lenient in rehearsals. 

Mention the name of Mottl and you are told that he is 
insane. Richard Strauss? “Impossible.” 

And pray why should not Mr. Paur stay if he is willing 
to endure the Boston climate and the rustle of analytical 
programs, containing cheerful facts about “conclusion 
themes?” 

Some say that he may be offered an engagement for 
two years, the term of concerts to be played in the pres- 
ent shabby, uncomfortable and dangerous Music Hall. 

Some go so far as to hint that Mr. Higginson’s business 
interest in the orchestra will cease at the expiration of 
these two years. 


* * « 


I do not know Mr. Paur intimately. I never met him 
until this season; T have had only a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with him. For I hold an old-fashioned and perhaps 
mistaken idea that as long as a critic is obliged to ply his 
trade it is better for him to meet as seldom as possible any 
man orf woman concerning whom he may be obliged to 
write. I do not like to eat with a man and soon after- 
ward feel it my duty to cut his throat with the knife of 
hospitality. As for women—singers, pianists, fiddlers. 
composers, &c.—I may say with Sir Thomas Browne, “I 
speak not in prejudice, nor am averse from that sweet sex, 
but naturally amorous of all that is beautiful.” At the 
same time I repeat at night and in the morning*the sage 
precept. “Use not much the company of a woman that is a 
singer, lest thou be taken with her attempts.” I believe 
that I have quoted this precept before—in THe Musica 
Courter and in sundry other papers. It is advice that 
cannot he pondered upon too often or too earnestly. But 
this is a digression. 

Personally I am not prejudiced for or against Mr. Paur. 
As a man he seems to me to be an honest, unaffected, un- 
spoiled, independent man, whose whole soul is in his 
work. Unless I am greatly mistaken he wishes to be 
accepted or rejected in accordance with his work as a 
conductor. He is another musician whose tongue is not 
candied to “lick absurd pomp,” who does not know how 
to “crook the pregnant hinges of the knee where thrift 
may follow fawning.” He recognizes no superior claim of 
social patron or patroness—and why should he? 

Of course a man of this straightforward, independent 
character will necessarily make enemies. Some will dis- 
parage him openly. Some will smile in his face and hold 
a snicker-snee behind the back, ready to carve him. One 
musician may say, “He does not play any of my works; 
therefore he is a wretched conductor.” A _ fashionable 


woman may say, “He is not polished,” and immediately 
the parasites attending her will yap viciously at his heels 
It is my belief that the great majority of concert-goers in 
this city have an unfeigned respect as well as liking for 
Mr. Paur, conductor and man. 

He is human. 

He has his weaknesses, his faults. His programs are 
often clumsily arranged, and yet how seldom you find an 
ideal program in any city. Even Mr. Thomas, who was 
once a master of this difficult art, appears to me to have 
lost his peculiar cunning. 

And I say frankly that I seldom like Mr. Paur’s read- 
ing of a symphony by Haydn or Mozart. I much prefer 
him in modern and romantic works. 


* 


+. * 


Last night, for instance, the program of the twentieth 
Symphony concert was as follows: 
Symphony in G major (B. & H.., 
Symphony, Jupiter. . 
Symphony No. 8.... hots 
By the way, the “Jupiter” 
1788—not 1778, as Mr. Apthorp stated in the program- 
book. Let us not dispute about chronology or chrono- 
logical interest in programs. Such programs seem to me 


intolerable. 
Now, these symphonies were played for the most part 


coarsely, without due sense of proportion, without suf- 
ficient attention to dynamic indications. I could cite chap- 
ter and verse where important indications made by the 
composer were disregarded with Olympian indifference. 
Nearly everything was heard in exaggeration. There 
were hardly any gradations between piano and fortissimo 
Forte was almost always fortissimo. There was over- 
accentuation. The symphony by Haydn was without dis- 
tinction; the fugue-finale of the “Jupiter” was too often a 
noisy blur, instead of clear and flowing polyphony, and 
the Eighth Symphony was for the most part thumped out. 
Unfortunately we know by late experience that works by 
Mozart admit of beautiful and more musical treatment 
Puitip HALE. 


No. .. Haydn 


.Mozart 


EB). 
ae stesessssesees ; . Beethov en 


symphony was written in 


‘* Blijah’’ at Mount Vernon. 


The third concert of the Mount Vernon Musical So- 
ciety was given on Thursday evening, March 31, in the 
First Methodist Church of that place, when the oratorio 
of “Elijah” was given in fine style by the society, number- 
ing over 100 under the leadership of Alfred 
Hallam. 

The following soloists assisted: Miss Bernadine Sar- 
gent, soprano; Mrs. Anna Taylor Jones, contralto; John I 
Young, tenor; Joseph S. Baernstein, bass; Master Robert 


voices, 


Morrison Ferns, soprano; J. Hayden Morris at the 
organ; F. G. Shattuck at the piano. 
Mr. Hallam had his forces well in hand, and the 


choruses were given with admirable precision and tone, 
though somewhat lacking in definite shading and variety 
of effect. There is good material in this society, which is 
noteworthy for the number of fresh, clear soprano voices 
In fact they preponderate to the extent of somewhat over- 
shadowing the others, particularly the tenors, who were 
comparatively weak. Of the assisting artists, the heaviest 
share of the work fell to the lot of Joseph Baernstein as 
Elijah. His presentation of the part was marked by great 
dignity and breadth of tone and well sustained power 
throughout. 

Miss Bernadine Sargent won much commendation tor 
her fine execution of the difficult soprano music and Mrs 
Anna Taylor Jones gave an artistic interpretation of the 
contralto parts. 

A large and appreciative audience was present and lis- 
tened attentively from beginning to end, although the 
oratorio was not concluded until a late hour. 
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F. X. Arens. 


this city, with its multitudes of fine teachers, it is 


X. Arens, 


voice specialist, 


the well-known conductor .and 
during the few months of his New York 
sojourn has not only succeeded in firmly establishing him- 
self, but by virtue of his superior musicianship and inti- 
mate knowledge of the human voice he from the outset 
has demonstrated the Tue Musicat Cov- 
RIER, that he would prove himself a real accquisition 
to the upper ranks of New York’s musicians and instruct- 
ors. 

It is this most 


composer, 


prediction of 
Viz.: 


of the cultured 
musician and vocal instructor that lends peculiar and in- 
vaiue to Mr. Arens’ work as a voice specialist. 


desirable combination 
calculable 
As a necessary result the singing of his puplis reveals not 
only a luscious richness and beauty of tone from a purely 
but above all by the finished style 
and musical value of their delivery; in short, by what Pro- 
fessor Hey calls the which found its 
highest expression in Hey’s greatest pupil, the lamented 
Klafsky. No better demonstration of this ideal tone qual- 
ity can be found than in a solo recital, with its songs and 
Hence Mr. Arens has 
entire song recitals. 


sensuous point of view, 


ideal tone quality 


arias of widely divergent character 
always encouraged his pupils to give 

But recently Miss Anna McLaughlin, mezzo soprano, 
graduates from Mr. Arens’ gave 
a highly artistic song recital by special invitation of the 


one of the vocal classes, 


Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, the program of which 
| contained arias and groups of classical German, modern 
French and American songs Miss McLaughlin now 
teaches Mr. Arens’ method at the Indianapolis School of 
Music. 

Another graduate of Mr. Arens’ vocal school, Miss 





Ketcham, gave a song recital before the 
Matinee Musicale. Here is the program, 


Lilla 
Muncie Ladies’ 


Elizabeth 





since it demonstrates the musical standard of Mr. Arens’ 
pupils: 
Concerto, D minor, op. 40... . Mendelssohn 
Miss Eunice Cc lore 
Orchestral parts, second piano, Miss Love 
Lorelei soles ; ; ..Schumann 
Good- night rae . Schubert 
Sey Oe Oe Ss cs on uo0de ee s0-0'00608 Cae we Schubert 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt. . Tschaikowsky 
SS TOONS 6c b deed Fi coved eledate Chaminade 
Wishes mat - Chaminade 
Miss Ketcham. 
Polonaise, op. 53. oe .Chopin 
Miss Clore 
Hungarian Folk aianeth pbc a Gavel dele éb erode Korbay 
Elegie oxy ; Syed chewess Massenet 
True Love.. . Brahms 
Dites-moi : 
Dites-moi . Nevin 
Oh! That We Two Were Maying.. . Nevin 
Miss Ketcham. 
Another of Mr. Arens’ advanced pupils, Louis J. Do- 


chez, baritone, to New York to finish 
his studies with his former teacher, will give a song re- 
the program of which will com- 


who recently came 


cital in the near future, 


| prise opera and oratorio arias, songs and ballads by Han- 


del, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Gounod, Liza Lehmann 
(from “The Persian Garden”) and others 

Anyone desirous of attending this recital can secure 
ticket of X. Arens, 305 


Fifth avenue. 


admission by applying to F 


LADY (musician) of first-class antecedents and su- 
perior education, speaking fluently German, French 
and English, also in close acquaintance with musical and 
art circles in Vienna, offers a refined home and chaperon- 
age in one of the best localities of Vienna to a young 
American or English lady wishing to pursue her studies 


there. Special advantges for next season. Address “ Vi- 
enna,” care of the Bureau of Information,’ Musica 
Courter. References exchanged. 





WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, 


LECTURES, 1897-98: 
** Uapublished Iaterviews with Great Musiciaas.”’ 
** Impressions of Coatemporary Music aad Musicians ia Eegiand.”’ 


Limited engagements in America unti] May, when 
return London dates will be filled. Address 


FRED PELHAM, Manager Central Lyceum Bureau. 
Inter-Ocean Building, CHICAGO. 





INEZ Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. 


GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
Por terms, dates, &c., address direct 


209 West 8Oth Street, New York. 


HOWARD FORRER PEIRCE, 


PIANIST. 


135 East 56th Street, 
New York. 
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NOTICE. 


M USICIANS and musical artists who propose 

to advertise in this paper and who prefer 
to do so through an agent should always demand a 
receipt for money paid from the paper itself. Fre- 
quently agents forget to pay the advertising of their 
artists, and, under the law, the principal being re- 
sponsible for the acts of his agent, the paper raust 
collect the bills from the artists when the agent has 
forgotten to pay or refuses to pay. 

There are many instances of this kind on record 
for the past few seasons, and the advertised bene- 
ficiary whose bills have not been paid by his or her 
agent feels chagrined at the discovery of this fact 
and the additional fact that he or she is still indebted 
for the advertising. But no one is responsible that 
these people do not know that ignorance of the law 
is no excuse. Certainly the paper that has faith- 
fully carried out its advertising contract cannot rec- 
ognize any dealings between principal and agent 
that are calculated to ignore the indebtedness due 
to the paper, and therefore when the agent is irre- 
sponsible or lacks memory or repudiates his signa- 
ture or misrepresents, the paper is compelled to 
seek the principal. We admit that it is very un- 
comfortable, but no more so to the principal than 
to us. If the agent does not pay us after the prin- 
cipal has paid him, or has it so understood, it is the 
business of the principal to settle the difficulty with 
the agent. We can look to the principal only in all 


such cases. 


A PATRIOTIC EDITION. 


ITHIN a few months, at the proper time and 
under the proper conditions, THe MusicaL 
CouRIER proposes to issue a great Patriotic Ept- 
TION, which will give an exhaustive history of the 
past and present condition of the AMERICAN Mu- 
SICIAN, composer, player, singer and conductor and 
teacher, and the prospects for the future of this 
large and influential class of our citizens. The con- 
ditions are such that it has become necessary to in- 
form the world of the extent of our National musi- 
cal life, of the character of our professional musi- 
cians, of the work they are doing, of the difficulties 
they are laboring under, of the nature of their 
struggle and of the impediments in the path of 
their success. 

These impediments can be and will be removed, 
but it requires a combined impulse with an enthu- 
siastic motive such as the cause itself propagates to 
bring about the great reform that will result in the 
NATIONALIZATION OF AMERICAN Music AND Mu- 
SICIANS. 

The Patriotic Eprtion will illustrate what the 
present condition is and it will cover the whole 
American field from the State of Maine to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The Eastern section will be handled throughout 
the New England States by our Boston represent- 
ative, Mrs. Sophia Markee. The Central West 
will be in the hands of our well-known represnt- 
ative, Mrs. Florence French, whose identification 
with this paper in Chicago is known throughout 
the country. Mr. John E. Hall, who for the past 
twelve years has had charge of our Chicago office, 
will co-operate in various directions throughout the 
West in the work to be done for the edition. 

For the Pacific Coast work we have selected our 





Brooklyn representative, Miss Emilie Frances 
Bauer, who reached San Francisco yesterday for 
the purpose of expediting the work on the coast 
and as far east as Denver. 

The Northwest will be in charge of our es- 
teemed correspondent, “Acton Horton,” at Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. J. H. Harris, of Kansas City, who 
for years past has done faithful work for this paper, 
will survey the field in her section. Mr. Homan, 
of Cincinnati, will have charge of Ohio and the 
section impinging upon his city. 

This part of the Union as far south as the Po- 
tomac will be handled from the home office. 

We propose to make the Patriotic Epition the 
most comprehensive compendium of the status of 
one class of artists and professional people that has 
ever been published, and its appearance and distri- 
bution will constitute a perfect epitome of the pres- 
ent condition of music and musicians of America. 

The main features of the work are ready for in- 
spection and can be studied at this office or the va- 
rious branch offices of the paper on and after 


April 13. 
WARNING. 


N° one is authorized to make any contracts or 

arrangements of any kind relating to the Pa- 
TRIOTIC Eprtion of THe Courter except agents 
of this paper, carrying their proper credentials 
signed by the secretary of the Musical Courier 
Company. Thke credentials consist of an American 
flag with the signature of S. T. Driggs, secretary, 
and the name of the agent inserted. 

Any other kind of representation will not be rec- 
ognized, and money paid to such solicitors must be 
considered as lost, for its collection does not em- 
anate from the Musical Courier Company, and will 


not, of course, be recognized. 


TO WALHALTLA! 


O N the cover of this issue of Toe Mustcar Cov- 
RIER will be found a beautiful picture repre- 
senting Briinnhilde the Valkyrie bearing to Wal- 
halla the warrior overcome in battle. It will not be 
strained symbolism to suggest that hero of the or- 
chestra, Anton Seidl, as being carried to the heav- 
enly abode by the goddess of battles. To Wal- 
halla has his soul escaped, and on the wings of 
song. Let us not forget him; his work will live 
after him. 
os inlay supplements of THz Mustcat Cov- 
RIER of this date are reproductions of the 
last photograph of the late Anton Seidl, taken in the 
atelier of Aimé Dupont, of this city, and of the 
beautiful floral tribute at the funeral. It is special- 
ly prepared for the purpose of framing it and the 
paper and ink are calculated to remain intact for 
all itme. In short, the supplements are made for 
preservation and represent the highest art in this 
particular field. 


EW YORK needs ten first-class violinists 
and twelve first-class second violinists; six 
first-class violas; six first-class ’cellists and ten first- 
class double basses; one first class tympani player 
to give the present one a little rest from his arduous 
duties. A complete new woodwind and brass set 
is aiso required, and if the Musical Union desires to 
strengthen itself it will at once secure as many of 
such players as possible. We are on the eve of a 
revolution in our orchestral life, for the people are 
tired out with the mediocrity of our orchestra, and 
no new conductor who cares for his future or his 
career will ever endure the agony and distress of 
Seidl to build up an artistic orchestra here. He 
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will cut loose from the mediocrities and bring new 

blood here to create an orchestra worthy of the 

name. 

M*® JOE HOWARD'S inevitable rule of three 
has been accomplished. Three conductors 

have died in this city within a few years: Joseph 

Mosenthal, Adolf Neuendorff and Anton Seidl. 


XACT measurements in six New York city 
daily papers disclose the fact that they gave— 
on an average—more space to the reported death of 
Steve Brodie—professional bridge-jumper—thau to 
the late Anton Seidl. How much is there in pros- 
pect for American musicians under the present sys- 
tem of daily journalism in its news departments, so- 
called? Mr. Brodie’s bridge-jumping ability has 
made him a more fascinating subject than any 
musician could possibly be for a daily paper, and 
young America had better practice bridge-jumping 
than music. 
gio has never given to the world of music 
one composer of any conceivable conse- 
quence. No Spaniard has ever composed one 
noble musical phrase that lives to-day; no Spaniard 
has given out one musical idea. ‘The nation is art- 
istically dead. It has reached the highest pinnacle 
of destructive desire, and during the past ages, 
while this force was increasing, the Spaniards could 
not construct anything. Hence no painter, no 
poet, no musician, no inventor, no art, no literature, 
no science, no hope. There can be no glory in any 
victory over such a carcass. 


E VERY big man, whether in politics or music, 

in church or commerce, has a lot of little fel- 
lows hanging on his coat tails through life. These 
little men puff and blow like the frog in the fable, 
and when their patron dies they shrivel or burst. 
The late Mr. Seidl was not the only man whose life 
was made a burden by camp followers, and now be- 
hold how they have scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, their little reputations, so laboriously built 
up, gone and their absence hardly noted from the 
scene of their pernicious activities. It is a subject 
fit for meditation. All is indeed vanity and vexa- 


tion of spirit. 


HE season has not yet reachea its conclu- 
sion—it may be fairly said to end with the 
May festivals—yet the list of piano soloists of im- 
portance who are to play here next season is already 
extensive and encouraging. Among those who 
may be safely depended upon as visitors are the fol- 
lowing, besides Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, whe 
is on her way to London to play at the Philhar- 
monic concerts this month, Rafael Joseffy, Godow- 
sky, W. H. Sherwood, Madame Rivé-King, Xaver 
Scharwenka and Richard Burmeister, already here 
as residents. 

Eugen d’Albert 

Josef Hofmann. 

Siloti. 

Georg Liebling. 

Raoul Pugno. 

Adele Aus de Ohe. 

Sieveking. 

Rosenthal. 

The pianistic season promises a greater number 
and variety of virtuosi than any in the history of | 
music in this country, and yet, years ago, it was 
predicted that the piano was not destined to remain | 
a solo instrument of prominence for any length of 
time; that with Liszt and Rubinstein and Tausig 
its career had ended. It does not seem so now; it 
never seemed so to us. The piano is a great test 
of musical temperament, and for that reason alone 
it has a psychological value that makes it a study 
for all time in music. 





| how the German situation affects the 


THE SUCCESSOR TO SEIDL. 
HERE are three orchestral directors in the | 
United States whose standing is co-equal to 
that of the late Anton Seidl and whose reputations 


bring them within the zone of speculative discussion | 


during the pending deliberations on the succession 
to the late conductor, and these are the doyen, 
Theodore Thomas, Emil Paur and Frank Van der 
Stucken. Each of these conductors controls a per- 
manent orchestral body, and each one is adapted for 
the very widest scope of work, from the overture, 
through the symphony, to the direction of great 
festivals. 
ductor beyond question or cavil. 

Neither one of these could afford, even it re- 
quested, to enter into a struggle to come to New 
York to accept any of the vacancies at present ex- 
isting in the orchestral and operatic field here. 

The Philharmonic Society has nothing to offer 
beyond its $3,000 annually, which if advanced to 
$5,000 would not justify either of these men in con- 
sidering a proposition so bare. A Philharmonic con- 


ductor could not very well accept the Liederkranz | 


direction, for, with all due respect to that estimable 
club, its chorus consists of amateurs and not of 
musicians, and we believe that Mr. Van der Stucken 
could have secured a more formidable footing here 
had he not been associated with a similar amateur 
musical and club organization. It is doubtful if the 
revenue from both of these combined 
could be raised to $7,000 a year. 

Neither of these conductors could be induced to 
accept the salary Maurice Grau offers to a local 


societies 


conductor for the directing of the operas sung in | 


German at the Metropolitan, for Anton Seidl re- 
ceived only $300 a week for his labors at the opera, 
and he did this for the purpose of centralizing his 
orchestral forces and holding them in as near a dis- 
ciplinary condition as the despairing situation here 
permitted. He wanted his men employed, and he 
knew the opera engagement would give them 
steady work for a fixed period. 


The permanent orchestra is embryonic and has | 


nothing to offer beyond the Grau engagement; the 
Astoria concerts are a private speculation, subject 


to the contingencies of private musical enterprise. | 


The Seidl Society of Brooklyn must await action 
here in New York. 
offer here to either Thomas, Paur or Van der 
Stucken, nothing sufficiently substantial to justify 
a change, except a movement to combine on Van 
der Stucken for the Philharmonic and the Lieder- 
kranz; but whether the financial offer could tempt 
him to leave the Cincinnati field, which has been 
made particularly agreeable to him, we doubt. 

As to the foreign orchestral conductors available 
for New York, THE Musica Courier is pre- 
pared to give out the present status in Ger- 
many, gathered by means of a series of cablegrams 
received within the past week. This paper, through 
its Berlin office, made the offer of the Royal Opera 
to the late Mr. Seidl, an offer he declined because 
of the prospects of the permanent orchestra scheme. 
We are also prepared to state that a remunerative 
offer made within a few days to Mr. Arthur Nikisch 
was refused by that conductor. 

Richter, Mottl, Schuch, Muck and Weingartner 
are all unavailable. The great Richard Strauss, of 
Munich, might be obtained, but the offer must be 


| put in substantial form without delay, as negotia- 


tions are pending between him and the Royal 
Opera, Berlin, the same position offered to Seidl 
being open for Strauss, unless Weingartner is after 
all retained. 

Among minor orchestral leaders, some of whom 
are, however, very gifted and unquestionably des- 
tined for great things, are Zumpe, of Stuttgart, and 
Max Fiedler, and there are friends of Johann 
Svendsen, of Copenhagen, who are advocating the 
claims of that talented man. 

Here we may as well make a digression and ask 
Boston 


Each one is also a competent opera con- | 


There is consequently nothing to | 


21 
leadership. Up to the moment of writing no offi- 
| cial information regarding Mr. Paur’s future tenure 
| of office has reached the outer world. All the great 
leaders, with the exception of Richard Strauss, and 
| probably Gericke, appear to be pre-empted, and Mr. 
element of the 


Higginson, who is the autocratic 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, is as much a victim 
| of the present fatality as the New York organiza- 
tions seem to be, unless he has decided to retain Mr. 
Paur. In case he does not renew his arrangement 
| with Paur, the latter would become available for 
| New York. 

The force of the theory of the survival of the 
fittest was never better illustrated than in the pres 
during which the name of Walter 


| ent situation, 

Damrosch has never been suggested in a single in- 
We believe it would be a logical step for 
Damrosch; 


stance. 
the Philharmonic Society to elect Mr. 
he would accommodate the octogenarian members 
with a compromise and permit the present condi- 
tion to prevail for another score of years, which 
would be a most excellent thing as an illustration 
| of the extent to which our stupidity in orchestral 


affairs could be protracted. 

The daily papers have been exploiting the name 
of M. Eugene Ysaye, the great violin virtuoso, as a 
possible successor to the late Seidl. THe Musicar 
COURIER has no official information on the subject 
with the exception of a ratification of an interview 
M. Ysaye has had with the Times, which is herewith 
reprinted: 


M. Ysaye was also quite hopeful for the outlook of a 
permanent orchestra under his direction. He spoke freely 
on the matter and said he felt sure his efforts in the direc- 
tion indicated would eventually meet with public approval. 

“I have no desire,” he declared, “to pose as Anton 
Seidl’s successor. He was an intimate friend of mine, 
| and more than once urged me to associate myself with 

him in the conducting of his orchestra. In fact, on the 
| very evening he died I was going up to his house to dis- 
cuss the matter with him. He frequently complained to 
me that American orchestras lacked to a certain extent 
the youthful spirit, and it was as much as he could do to 
infuse that quality into the one he was conducting. Now 
that he is gone, I think there is an opportunity for one who 
feels as much sympathy with his avowed sentiments as 
I do. 

“I also believe in progressive, radical music. I am 
heartily in favor of bringing into public notice not only 
the beautiful staid classics of ages past, but putting before 
| them composers of the modern school and the works of 
young genius that merely waits to be heard to be appre- 
ciated Take one instance, the works of McDowell. I 
believe in putting one of his pieces, or at least a piece 
| of that character, on every program rendered by an or- 
chestra. 

“I am going to select my men, and shall take them 
wherever I can obtain them. The members of the Seidl 
Orchestra who wish to join me shall have the opportunity, 
provided they suit, and I shall examine every applicant 
to the best of my ability as to his capabilities. Ili hard, 
conscientious work in that line is the key to success, I 
think I shall have my share of it.” 

As A ConpuCcTOR IN BRUSSELS 

Eugene Ysaye is still a comparatively young man, being 
but forty years of age. Although known all over the 
world as one of the greatest violinists, his ability as a 
conductor is known only to the people of the city where 
he makes his home—Brussels. For three years prior to 
his arrival in this country he had conducted the sym- 
phony concerts in the Belgian capital with signal success 
He was, in fact, the founder of the Symphony Society, 
which has done a great deal to make Brussels a musical 
centre of Europe. 

In an article published in L’Art Moderne, a Belgian art 
publication, just prior to his departure for this country 
last year, after speaking of his achievements as an artist, 
the writer says: 

“When the triumph had come, he (M. Ysaye) enlarged 
the sphere of his action and founded in the midst of per- 
plexing difficulties of concealed and open hostilities and ad- 
ministrative obstacles these symphony concerts, into which 
his admirable enthusiasm and ardor of proselytism infuse 
marvelous life.” 

The success of the concerts is then dwelt upon, and espe- 
cial praise is bestowed upon the work of the virtuoso as 
the leader. 

The orchestra in Brussels is composed of 107 men, and 
for the past two or three years has won distinction by its 
good work in the exposition of the modern French 
school. 

Eugene Ysaye was born in Liege, Belgium, called by 
Vieuxtemps “the ‘cradle of classic violinists.” He is the 
second son of Nicholas Ysaye, himself a famous musician 
and composer, from whom he received his first lessons 
He then went to the Liege Conservatory, where he studied 
principally under Massart, who still, in spite of his seventy- 
five years, is active in the Paris Conservatory. After com- 
pleting his studies in Liege he went to Brussels, and for a 
year remained under the tutelage of Wieniawski. 

Shortly afterward Vieuxtemps heard him in concert 
and the latter became so enthusiastic over the performance 
that he recommended the young musician to the Belgian 
Government, who furnished him with the means for study 
in Paris. He kept up his connection with Vieuxtemps, 
and acquired considerable of the manner and methods of 
that master. He made an extensive tour through Europe, 
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and was subsequently, after a series of continuous tri- 
umphs, decorated by the King of Holland with the Order 
of the Oak Crown. In 1886 he was appointed professor 
at the Brussels Conservatory as the successor of Wien- 
iawski and Vieuxtemps. Recently he was made an officer 
of Public Instruction by the French Government. 


In the files of this paper the correspondence from 
Brussels for years past has contained critical ac- 
counts of the performances of the Brussels Sym- 
phony Society under the direction of M. Ysaye, 
and the general opinion of musicians and acknowl- 
edged critics forms a consenus highly tavorable to 
Ysaye as a great conductor of orchestra. What he 
could do with one of the New York orchestras as 
at present constituted it is difficult to predict, but it 
may be assumed as a truism that he would refuse to 
enter upon any formidable orchestral operations 
without a reconstruction of the whole violin and 
string body. He is a violinist of the foremost rank 
and he must necessarily have advanced and scien- 
tific views of the function of the strings in an or- 
cnestra, and the first condition involved in the ac- 
ceptance of any leadership here would be a radical 
reformation of the present string aggregation in 
this city. That, in itself, would be a blessing we 
can hardly dare to anticipate. 

The proposition made to M. Ysaye is probably 
unknown to the newspapers, as such matters must, 
from their very nature, be strictly confidential, and 
being at present involved in an extraordinary tangle 
a large number of interests must needs be consulted 
before even the primary steps of a permanent en- 
gagement can be taken. Ysaye, as a violin soloist, 
has succeeded in elevating his standing to the 
realms of commercial or financial independence. 
He can secure a handsome income by simply con- 
tinuing to play his present repertory, and that in- 
come is by far greater than that of the late Anton 
Seidl, notwithstanding his multifarious engage- 
ments. Whether New York can compensate him 
to the same extent or offer him a future associated 
with a definite income approaching his receipts as 
violin virtuoso must always be taken into consid- 
eration. It is, consequently, not at all a solution 
of the question—this discourse regarding Ysaye’s 
succession to Seidl, for M. Ysaye must be paid as 
all great artists must be paid, and as all men and all 
institutions of benefit te the community must and 
do find a financial compensation, and with the New 
York conductor’s problem the financial problem is 
very closely allied. 

It is therefore an open question so far as the 
succession to Anton Seidl is concerned. If the va- 
rious bodies interested act independently of each 
other we shall probably have a number of mediocre 
conductors; if an effort is made to combine the va- 
rious Seidl interests New York might secure Paur 
(in case Higginson does not renew), Ysaye, Rich- 
ard Strauss or a great unknown. 





CURIOUS NEWS FROM RUSSIA. 

TELEGRAM from St. Petersburg to the Ber- 

lin Boersen Courier reads: “Richard Wag- 
ner’s ‘Meistersinger,’ under the direction of Hans 
Richter, really for the first time produced in St. 
Petersburg, with excellent cast, at the Marcen 
Theatre has just secured a stormy (signifying effect- 
ive) success. Richter, Reichmann (Vienna), 
Hans Sachs; Kurt Sommer (Berlin) as Stolzing; 
Friedrichs (Bayreuth) as Beckmesser were re- 
called innumerable times. Sommer’s youthful-fresh 
voice and delightful representation of Stolzing pro- 
duced (after the Lohengrin of Jean de Reszké, who 
absolutely wanted to sing Stolzing,.and who cre- 
ated difficulties for Manager Loewe, but who did 
not succeed because Richter announced that he 
would not direct unless Sommer sang) a really en- 
thusiastic applause. Frau Stavenhagen as Eva 
and Fraulein Olitzka as Magdalena also had great 
success. The orchestral work of Richter was a 
performance of the highest order, and created ap- 
plause that seemed to be endless. He received 
floral tributes. The élite of the city was present. 





The Czar visited the German Opera for the third 


time in eight days.” 
* * * 


This is one of those telegrams that have a du- 
bious atmosphere, for a half dozen years or more 
ago Reichmann’s Hans Sachs was looked upon 
here as colorless and uninteresting, his voice stray- 
ing fearfully from pitch. When subsequently we 
heard him in Vienna in 1895—three years ago—the 
vocal cords had been strained to such an extent 
that more than an octave was damaged beyond rec- 
ognition, and now he is “recalled innumerable 
times.” That sounds very fishy. 

We also know Miss Olitzka, and if that was a 
case of “great success” there is hardly any reason 
to give much credence to the glowing account of 
the Berlin’s tenor’s “enthusiastic applause.” 

While we are opposed heart and soul to the high 
salary crime, while we propose to do our best to put 
an end to the control of grand opera by a foreign 
cabal under the management of 4 commission sys- 
tem that corrupts the opera, the artists and the Am- 
erican public, and while we consider Jean de 
Reszké the chief exponent or representative of that 
system, we are not prepared to believe that an artist 
such as he has proven himself here could be re- 
placed by a comparative tyro, particularly in the 
role of Walter von Stolzing, which was never sung 
and acted in America until de Reszké did it. Our 
German friends fairly bellowed it and seldom ex- 
extracted from the role its buoyant and youthful 
poetry; whereas de Reszké in reality created it and 
for the first time disclosed its inner beauties to us. 

Hans Richter is an old man. He is mentioned 
as a probability here or in Boston for concert and 
opera work to lead the orchestra. He has cer- | 
tainly depreciated during the past years according | 
to our own observations, and in reading this tele- | 
gram from St. Petersburg we are therefore tempted | | 
to repeat what our occasional correspondent in | 
3erlin—Leonard Liebling—trecently said in one of | 
his letters, “Who ever heard of a failure in Russia?” | 
We see nothing in that telegram to effect our belief | 
in the theory that a great difference of taste or of 
esthetics, at least as far as music is concerned, | 
exists between Europe and America. Singers who | 
could not attract a corporal’s guard here attain | 
“great successes” in Russia. There must be an- 
other standard for musical taste, and maybe Mr. 
Liebling, who seems to have hit the bull’s-eye with 
his epigram, can explain. Certainly from this point 
the situation is inexplicable. 





SUP ERSTITIOUS SENTIMENTALISM 
he every community is to be found the imperti- 

nent sentimentalist, and when this person is 
also superstitious the union leads to public out- 
breaks of stupidity. These were manifested last 
week when in the columns of the Herald certain 
silly ones ostentatiously paraded their grief for 
the late Mr. Seidl by protesting against the Phil- 
harmonic Society. THe Musicat Courrier for 
some years systematically criticised the proceed- 
ings and musical performances of the society, and, 
we believe, with good results, but in this case we 
are unqualifiedly on its side. The Philharmonic 
Society is an incorporated body and must assume 
its obligations the same as a railroad or a bank. 
One of its obligations to the public, with which it 
has made a definite contract involved in the pur- 
chase of tickets, is to give at stated intervals public 
concerts. Now these concerts must be given 
whether it rains or shines, whether the second fag- 
ottist or the conductor dies, whether the hall burns 
down. An orchestra of the size and position of the 
Philharmonic Society must. not be subject to the 
whims of weather or of sentimental individuals, nor 
yet at the mercy of death, which so often steals a 
march on humanity. It is a corporation, and co1- 
porations have no hearts. That is an unwritten law, 
and a wise one. 





The case of Mr. Seidl’s death is a seal sad 





one, for he was stricken at the very apex of his man- 
hood, and while individually the members of the 
Philharmonic Society deplore his loss, collectively 
they must meet their obligations and play even if 
their hearts were breaking with grief. . Otherwise 
any orchestra would be liable at any time to the 
caprice of individual members. Other conductors 
have died and the society has continued its exist- 
ence. Besides full justice was done the memory 
of the lamented man, and we do not hesitate to say 
that we view with some suspicion the grief of such 
managers who fail to fulfill their obligations be- 
cause of Mr. Seidl’s death. 

In reply to criticism upon the determination of 
the society to finish out its season, notwithstand- 
ing the death of Mr. Seidl, President E. Francis 
Hyde said: 

“The Philharmonic Society has never yet broken 
a contract, and when we found that we could not 
obtain Carnegie Hall until a date so late that our 
subscribers would be scattered, we decided to go 
ahead. Then we have the soloists and chorus en- 
gaged for a definite date. Those who feel that it 
would be inappropriate to attend a concert under 
the circumstances have the remedy in their own 
hands. We have a precedent for our action in our 
own history. In 1876 our conductor, Carl Berg- 
man, after conducting one public rehearsal, died, 
and the public performances were given under the 
leadership of George Matzka, first violin.” 

The music reviewer of the Tribune put it in the 
right way last Sunday: 

Reverence for the memory of the dead man prompted 
a postponement of the concert until the poignancy 
of the public grief had been mitigated by time; but this 
was found to be impracticable, if not impossible, and the 

public was informed of the fact. Then a conductor for 
the concert had to be engaged, and he was found in Mr. 
Van der Stucken, who had to come from Cincinnati. 


Only one day was left for rehearsals, and that the day 
of Mr. Seidl’s funeral. Then there arose a public clamor 


| which called for either a postponement or an abandon- 


ment of the concert. Those who raised the cry were not 
many, nor were they as gentle and considerate as the sen- 
timent which they professed ought to have made them. 
They asked the subscribers to pronounce condemnation 
on the directors of the Philharmonic Society by remain- 
ing away from the public rehearsal and concert. If they 
were subscribers who wished this they were either a very 
small minority or they did not practice what they had 
preached. There were one hundred and fifty absentees 
from all causes on Friday, and perhaps as many 
last night. But Friday’s audience was the third largest 
of the season. The cry was in questionable taste. Is it 
certain that the name of Anton Seid] would have been 
more honored by an abandonment of the concert than it 
was by the performance? Plainly, nearly five thousand 
people thought not; and it was more respectful to the 
dead to do justice to the five thousand than to humor the 
three hundred. Shall a musician be honored by silence? 
Is a concert set apart for such music as Bach and Bee- 
thoven as made up the greater part of last night’s pro- 
gram—compositions permeated with the loftiest feelings 
of religion—to be looked upon in the light of a diversion, 
a merry-making, or mere amusement, in the idle sense 
which obtains since we have forgotten the origin of the 
word? Anton Seidi would have had a small opinion of 
any friend who exhibited so mean an appreciation of his 
art. 


In conclusion we may ask if these superstitious 
and sentimental persons could have spent Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening more appropriate- 
ly than at these two concerts? In what more suit- 
able form could their grief have been expressed? 


THIS PAPER’S PLATFORM. 


< hn letter herewith published, taken from the 

Evening Telegram of Saturday last, embodies 
Tue Musica Courter platform for several years. 
past. Our orchestral condition in this city has for a 
decade past been a stigma upon the intelligence of 
the community, and the Philharmonic and Grand 
Opera performances have been at the lowest level. 
The late Anton Seidl could no longer endure it and 
frequently expressed to us his chagrin at the ina- 
bility to secure such orchestral forces as could en- 
able him to do justice to the great masters or to 
the operas. And yet, notwithstanding such a rec- 
ognized condition, no change was tolerated by the 
senile Philharmonic, and the gushing compliments 
paid by the audiences and by the newspapers to 
absurd operatic performances arranged chiefly to 
deify a couple of stars made improvements in these 
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directions impossible. Seidl could do nothing, and, 
as this letter illustrates some of the difficulties he 
had to contend with, to which frequent reference 
has repeatedly been made in these columns, we re- 
publish it at this moment as a warning to the pros- 


pectors of the future in the line of local conductor- | 


ship: 

Anton Seidl’s death has precipitated an orchestral situ- 
ation which would have been inevitable had he lived 
The great conductor realized what was coming and was 
shaping his plans to meet the emergency when death took 
him and robbed the world of a Wagnerian leader that it 
will be next to imposible to replace. The shock has 
awakened managers and public to the highly unsatisfac- 
tory condition of musical affairs in New York, which Mr. 


Seidl had appreciated, and which, to our deep regret, it 


was not permitted his master hand to aid in remedying 
His aid would have been of an artistic and not of a man- 
agerial order, for Mr. Seidl’s artistic temperament was 
too highly strung to permit him to deal with box office 
sheets and contracts successfully. Had he been given the 
financial support he deserved and had someone to solve 
the business problems for him, New York to-day would 
have had an orchestra that would have taken its proper 
place in the lead instead of being entirely outclassed by 
the symphony organizations of smaller cities. 

When New York did awaken to its neglect of Anton 
Seidl and intended to give him an orchestra that he de- 
served, a shrewd opera manager stepped in, gave the 
whole affair a farcical turn, except in so far as it worked 
to his own benefit, then sped away to Europe so as to be 
safely away when the “patrons of art” shouid realize how 
they had been duped. Such has been the outcome of the 
“permanent orchestra” scheme. 

The Philharmonic Society is still with us, and even 
Seidl’s death does not interrupt its scrapping and clatter. 
So accustomed have some of its members become to bow- 
ing away in sawyer style that they can cut their way 





through a Beethoven symphony without the audience rec- | 


ognizing the number but for the programs. 

‘Llhis was not Anton Seidl’s teaching, but what did the 
Philharmonic Orchestra care? Mr. Seidl was of 
choosing, and not the Philharmonic Society of his. They 
could play as they pleased, and the way that required the 
least physical and mental effort pleased most of them. 

So it is little wonder that M. Eugene Ysaye has been 
offered the conductorship of an independent orchestra 
The impracticability 
electing their own director has been established. No more 
oi this. 

Fresh blood is needed—men who have not lost interest, 
men who are ambitious, men whom art more than the dol 
lar inspires to play. M. Ysaye wants to personally select 
each man that goes into his orchestra. That is rignt. ‘the 
Philharmonic Society as it stands to-day wouid 
elephant on any conductor's hands. 

It was Mr. Seidl’s great desire to have M. Ysaye remain 
here instead of going back to his orchestra in Brussels, 
and assist in the leadership of the Philharmonic Society 
Mr. Seidl wanted the violin virtuoso and conductor for 
his concert master. This would not have meant that M 
Ysaye would merely have taken his violin into the Phil 
harmonic orchestra. M. Ysaye would have been Mr. 
Seidi’s adviser as to the most dipiomatic methods for chop 
ping out the dead wood and ridding the organization oi 
the dry rot. It will be much simpler to buiid up a new, 
independent orchestra. 

M. Ysaye’s experience as conductor in Brussels has 
taught him the value of ceaseless and unremitting rehear 
sals. “Public rehearsals” in New York in recent years 
have been rehearsals, indeed, but instead of having been 


in public they should have been in the woods. 
E. K. CouLtTer 
he is not alone a new conductor that is needed 
by the Philharmonic Society but a new orches- 


tra, new men, new instruments. 


be 


Dr. Hanchett’s Easter Service. 

The Easter service next Sunday at the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, under Dr. Henry G. Han- 
chett, the organist, will have the assistance of the quartet 
of the church—Mrs. Eleanor E. Meredith Mechling, Miss 


Marie Warren, E. Ellsworth Giles and J. H. Grote- 
closs, Jr. 
Musicale. 
Mrs. Gustav Jacoby, of West 147th street, gave a 


musicale on March 28, and entertained a large number of 
guests, among them Mme. Anna Lankow, Mrs. Josephine 
S. Jacoby, Ludwig Marum, violin; Mrs. Selma Goldzier, 
elocutionist, and Max Liebling, accompanist. Some songs 
and duos were given with finish and taste by the Lankow 
pupils, Mrs. Beatrice Bowman-Flint, Mrs. Ludwig 
Marum and Eladio Chao. 
Miss Belle Harper. 

Miss Belle Harper made quite a hit in the character of 
Mollie Seamore in the “Geisha” at the matinee last Wed- 
nesday at Daly’s, singing at a moment’s-notice, owing to 
the illness of Miss Earl. It looks like a great future for 
Miss Harper. 

Charlotte Maconda and Wolfsohn. 

Charlotte Maconda is now negotiating with Henry 
Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau to be the leading soprano of 
the bureau. Since Lillian Blauvelt’s departure the vacancy 
left by this admirable artist has not been filled. Mr 
Wolfsohn considers Charlotte Maconda the most de- 
sirable singer to assume Blauvelt’s place and work, and 
the many favorable opinions of others competent to judge 
confirm Mr. Wolfsohn’s selection. 


their | 


of the decrepit band of musicians | 


an | 















“You are to die * * * 


I do not commiserate, I congratulate you.” 
—Walt Whitman. 


NTON SEIDL is dead. 

When Balfour wrote his famous “Conservation 
of Energy” we who believed in impersonal immor- 
tality were delighted. Here then was a means by 
which one could escape through the gateway of 
life into eternity and without the bells of dogma 
buzzing from one’s collar. But test this new evan- 
gel of science by the heart-throbs; consider it calm- 
ly when the soul cries in anguish for the beloved 
one whose voice is forever stilled on this side of 
the sun and how cold, how artificial, how desolate 
is such philosophy. 

Anton Seidl is dead and shall we never see him 





ANTON SBIDL. 


face to face again? This obdurate question pro- 
pounded itself to me as I saw a casket borne into 
the Metropolitan Opera House last Thursday after- 
noon, and this question smote me as it was taken 
to the crematory. Alas, it is a question no theo- 
logian, no man of the laboratory may answer. We 
are confronted with the unescapable facts of our 


loss, and we may only hope. 
ee 


I met the great Wagner conductor in December, 
1885. 


hero worshipper then, and the man with his ele- | 
He | 


mental energy seemed a sort of demi-god. 
gave us a new Wagner, the real Wagner, and little 
wonder he dethroned other conductors. 
He had the temperament; above all he had the tra- 


soon 


dition. 

Seidl had few intimate friends. I certainly was 
not among them, as well as I knew him. Albert 
Steinberg, Edgar J. Levey, Oscar Webber Stetten- 
heimer, Henry T. Finck, Henry Krehbiel, the list 


is not much larger. But to these he would open his | 


heart. I was never alone with him but twice and 
we saw the milkcarts rumbling down Broadway in 
Then he talked, 


the early morning light each time. 
It is a 


talked for hours, fluently, even gracefully. 
mistake to suppose his reticence meant ignorance. 
On one subject at least he was at home. He knew 
by heart the Wagnerian literature and its polemics. 
He was saturated with Wagner and it was his bible. 
He was an organism framed by nature and training 


LI EUR, 


I well remember the occurrence, for I was a | 


23 


| for conducting. All else was subordinated to this 
| one purpose. 
| The man was a baton incarnated. 
* * 
Seidl cared little for literature or painting, yet 
he was not insensible to either. He told Harry 
Rowe Shelley that he purposed studying Brahms 
this coming Summer; “he is a great man,” said he. 
He knew Schopenhauer, and not many weeks ago 
spoke to me of Nietszche and Richard Strauss. 
Yet the laconic habit of the man was all but irre- 
He was pervious to the influences of 


* 


mediable. 
good-fellowship, but let a stranger intrude and like 
some deep-sea organization Seidl shut up and 
looked grim things through you and over you. 
His face at such times was granitic, carved in im- 
placable stone. He made enemies easily, friends 
slowly, and his very failings were virile, his vir- 
tues masculine. 

A man, my God, he was a man to his ensphered 
soul! 

* * + 

A slow irony variegated his speech, but it was of 
the Juggernaut sort. It crushed, it killed. His 
smile was sweet and it could damn, for about his 
wonderfully expressive mouth were lines of sar- 
casm, and while they warmed into life in a meas- 
ured manner they were none the less deadly. I 
have been a sufferer; who has not? 

Yet in all the years I knew him I had but one 
disagreement, and I was at fault. As Krehbiel 
says, Seidl always had a touch of the clerical. He 
once lectured me in a friendly fashion and I became 
hot-headed. But we soon were good friends. 

e- Fon 
Seidl was the greatest crescendo maker this age 
We all hear big crescendos, but if they 
If they have the 


has heard. 
are nervous they lack weight. 
right weight they are apt to be stodgy and lacking 
in nerve fibre. Seidl had the passionate pulse and 
he went down, down until the very bowels of the 
How his basses did play 
the “Ring,” “Lohengrin,” 
Who can do more with them 


reached. 
Isolde,” 
“Die Meistersinger.” 
than did Anton Seidl? 
Steinberg in last Sunday’s Herald tells all about 
It was a side I didn’t 


earth were 


“Tristan and 


the dead man’s love of dogs. 
know, but I have stood beside him in a Fourth ave- 
nue car, on the front platform, and smoked and rid- 
den, and ridden, and smoked for an hour, the driver 
always paying particular attention to what was said. 
When Seidl was silent I could hear him thinking. 
He had the sort of personality that overpowered by 
sheer existing. Without any apparent volition on 
his part he made you feel that he was a distin- 
guished man, a man among men. 


ef) Fe 
His funeral was more impressive than any music 
drama I ever saw or heard at Bayreuth. The Met- 
ropolitan Opera House was for the moment trans- 
It was ex- 
None 





formed into a huge mortuary chamber. 
| tremely picturesque, yet sincerely solemn. 
of the trappings of woe were exhibited for their 
mere bravery. A genuine grief absorbed every 
person in the building, and when Henry Krehbiel 
read Ingersoll’s dispatch the quaver in his voice, a 
thousand times more eloquent than the rhetorical 
phrases he uttered, set many about me sobbing. It 
was a time for tears. 

The stage setting was a mixture of the church 
scene in “Faust,” with suggestions of “Le Pro- 
phete,”’ and even “The Queen of Sheba.” The mar- 
moreal hush, the sad burning tapers, the huge mul- 
titude and then that casket—that casket resting 


where once on his heels had stood an erect man 
with the eye of a general and the brain of a poet. 
It was overwhelmingly touching. 


* * «* 


ing at the introduction of male choruses—one with 
a female singer—for Seidl positively loathed male 


| 

| 

| 

| The music was good, yet I could not help marvel- 
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chorus singing. It suggested to him, he told me, 
all that was gross and philistine in the German na- 
tion—the inevitable beer, gossip and falsetto tenor 
solo. A member of the committee of arrangements 
told me that the admission of the two singing so- 
cieties was opposed but overruled. Your true Ger- 
man believes in sending his friend to heaven on 
four part harmonies for male voices. 
*« * * 

And what an American was Seidl. He took the 
deepest interest in the row with Spain and actually 
seemed gleeful over the prospect of a fight. With 
Albert Steinberg I believe I am among the few 
who got a peep at his opera, his first important 
opus. Francis Neilson wrote the book, which was 
built on a North American Indian theme, “H1a- 
watha.”” Two acts of the poem are completed, but 
only one act of the music; for Seidl was a slow 
worker. 

It is not generally known that Seidl was a Roman 
Catholic and had studied in youth for the priest- 
hood. He always wore an Episcopal air to me, 
and involuntarily one’s eyes dropped to his hands 
in search of the purple ring. What hands he had! 
so firm, so masterful, and what a pianist he could 
have become if he had but chosen. Yet there are 
thousands of excellent pianists, thousand of singers 
and thousands of orchestral players, but how few 
conductors can take his place. 

Of the heart-broken woman, whose wifehood 
was a marvel and an example in these days of the 
shrill assertive new spinster, I can say nothing but 
that women are made to suffer. We all tender her 
our sympathies, and yet how pallid, how empty 
seems the offering. 

nee te 

The arrangements for the funeral were perfect 
and Henry Krehbiel and Max Hirsch must be con- 
gratulated for their executive ability. March 31, 
1898, will not be forgotten soon in musical New 
York. 

os 

At last I have been able to get hold of a copy of 
W. J. Henderson’s “What Is Good Music?” pub- 
lished by Scribners. It is a little book which an- 
swers in concise fashion the question put by the 
author and answers it in a manner so clear that 
there is no longer an excuse for the layman who 
has the price for not knowing lots about music. 
Also I can recommend it to several co-laborers in 
the critical vineyard who refuse persistently to look 
through the hole in the millstone of the obvious. 
In the prelude Mr. Henderson says, among other 
things: 

“Now, many who have for years been sitting in 
the temples of the divine art in sloth and caréless- 
ness are crying out, ‘What shall I do to be saved?’ 
It has been the fortunate experience of the writer 
to meet with hundreds who were searching anxious- 
ly for the path that leads to musical salvation. 
Fortunately, it is not only a straight path but a 
broad and short one. The person who desires to 
cultivate a discriminating taste in music may ac- 
quire the fundamental knowledge in a few short 
months. After that one needs only to live much in an 
atmosphere of good music until the acquired prin- 
ciples become unconsciously the moving factors 
underlying all atention to the art. * * * Music 
is an art. It is a thing of law and order. There is 
no ineffable mystery and miracle about it which 
may not be understood by the average man. Let 
us, therefore, address ourselves to the inquiry, 
What is good music? Is it not a question to which 
a complete and satisfying answer can be given, 
but something can be said which will, perchance, 
be of aid to him who has been in search of some 
guide for his judgment.” 

He has built up the plan of the book so systemat- 
ically and the exposition is in such simple language 
that not for a moment can the man or woman of 
ordinary intelligence exclaim against a possible ob- 





scurity. Ina word it is a book for the concert and 
opera goer. The section devoted to the orchestra 
is very valuable. The book is dedicated to Philip 
Hale. 

> < 

Of more severe calibre is Hannah Smith’s “Mu- 
sic: How It Came to Be. What It Is.” This is 
a work of planned profundity with its delvings into 
acoustics, ancient, mediaeval music, its learned dis- 
quisitions on Belgian and Italian music, the evolu- 
tion of the modern scale; opera, oratorio, instru- 
mental music, precursors of the piano, development 
of piano playing and the orchestra. Miss Smith 
knows of what she writes and her style is simple 
considering her learning. The title of the book is 
clumsy, but I can commend the beauty of the illus- 
trations. It is published by Scribners. 

= * 

Of far different quality is Philip H. Goepp’s 
“Symphonies and Their Meanings,” J. B. Lippin- 
cctt Company. I wish the author had more frankly 
adopted the subjective method—the only methoa— 
of criticism. He is too modest, too timid in his dep- 
recating of any value to be attached to his clear, 
scholarly explanations of various symphonic mas- 
terpieces as they struck him. Such a musical and 
imaginative man as Goepp, whose mind is a trifle 
overlaid with the academic, is worthy of being lis- 
tened to, and so his attitude is unneccessary. No 
critic can be considered as a final court of appeal, 
but surely when one brings to his task enthusiasm, 
knowledge and the critical fair, he should stand on 
his hind legs and use the personal pronoun, and not 
mask himself behind the impersonal “we,” with its 
vermicular suggestions. 

And now having had my say, I shall proceed to 
state that there are lots of good things in Mr. 
Goepp’s volume, and much that recalls the an- 
alytical program. His remarks about Schumann 
are golden, and so is his Brahms study. “One is 
tempted to view a Brahms as a possible Bach sym- 
phony.” That is very fine. All of page 375 should 
be printed in letters of gold. The ethical phase in 
music is indeed sadly overlooked. Goepp discusses 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven—the latter is treated su- 
perbly—Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn and 
Brahms. There is much that is trite, even common- 
place, but then the author is not writing for a par- 
terre of critics, but for the public. I recommend 
the work to all students. 

oe 


A new essayist, bearing the rather historic name 
of John Jay Chapman, has published through, the 
Scribners a volume called “Emerson and Other Es- 
says.” As a cold, critical douche is sometimes to 
be sought, I suggest this book to Stevenson and 
Whitman adorers, for Mr. Chapman spares neither 
of these idols of widely dissimilar worshippers He 
proves to your satisfaction that Stevenson’s is a case 
of arrested mental development. The author of 
“Treasure Island” was but a boy the day of his 
death, and the much admired style, that style at 
once the despair and subject of adoration, is but a 
clever pastaccio, a comminglement of many authors, 
the results of laborious reading, fine powers of as- 
similation and lacking in sense of real personality. 
This is sad, and I fancy Mr. Chapman proves too 
much. His study of Emerson is the most sympa- 
thetic I have ever read. 

ae 

Another yellow book, and by Gabriele D’An- 
nurizio, “The Maidens of the Rocks,” is nota mas- 
terpiece like “The Triumph of Death,” but then the 
nasty element is missing. D’Annunzio has digested 
Poe, Maeterlinck, Walter Pater, Nietzsche and 
Maurice Barres, and gives us the results with a pre- 
luding in a somewhat exotic key about Socrates 
and Socratic friendship. This latter is a new note 
in the work of this extraordinary young man, who 
has read so much that he can no longer be himself. 
The story of “The Maidens of the Rocks” is slight, 


* * 





| but it is poetical, morbidly so, and not without 


traces of power. You are gently led into a land 
that is inhabited by Burne-Jones women and the 
mad people of Edgar Poe. A strained, wan light 
filters through the heavy foliage and there is a 
sound of sobbing in the fountains. One descrip- 
tion of a fountain is a masterpiece and might have 
been written by Ruskin. But what a dumb de- 
pression of the soul follows the reading of this 
book! What manner of man is D’Annunzio that 
with his supreme gift of speech he does not lift 
wings and fly clear of all this spiritual miasma, this 
fen of darkness and death! I know full well the 
absurdity of telling an artist what to write, but in 
D’Annunzio’s case there is an evident obsession of 
evil—the evil that smells. He has a keen sense ot 
the beautiful, but it is mouldy at the surface, per- 
haps at the core. The book is a magnificent study 
of soul introspection, and is put forth by George 
Richmond & Son. It is translated by Annetta 
Halliday-Antona and Giuseppe Antona. 
eee 

Like an impertinent flip in the face is Ludovic 
Halevy’s “Autumn Maneuvres,” a volume of short 
stories, sketches in the manner of the author of the 
inimitable “Abbé Constantine.” It is worldly, 
rotten with worldly wisdom, and contains some un- 
varnished tales of material young women and 
match-making mammas. After the sick idealism 
of D’Annunzio it is a breath of air, but I doubt if 
the air is any more wholesome than that breathed 
by the Italian prose poet. To see women as they 
really are, little tigers of selfishness and lusting 
after position, clothes, jewels and a rich husband— 
the man least of all—is not a pleasant spectacle, and 
Halevy does not spare you in this book. After all 
it is amusing. 

ae | 

At last the “War of the Worlds” has appeared 
between covers, and is more fascinating than in se- 
rial form. It is a relief to read this bit of pure im- 
agining, terrible though it be, after the muck ot 
many modern novels. It is Maupassant’s awful 
“Horla,” made visible, made possible. Mr. Wells’ 
book should be the book of the season. 


* * » 


Thus Professor Phelps, of Yale, on Rudyard 
Kipling: 

“Kipling is the last man to whom we can award 
praise indiscriminately. He is awfully uneven and 
full of errors. When he is dull he is perfectly hor- 
rible. I never read anything so dull as are some of 
his pages. He is a barbarian, slowly coming up to 
civilized standards. He has little if any taste, and 
he shows no proper balance in his work. He is 
lacking in art. His tragedy often becomes meio- 
drama, his comedy buffoonery, his characterization 
caricature. His style is utterly bad. He strives 
for effect and to say smart things, and sometimes 
he says them, but often he is ludicrous. It would 
not do for a young writer to copy him. It would 
wreck his future. And Kipling is not well read. 
His books impress me as those of a man who reads 
little and has studied less. He does not understand 
sentence construction, to use a rhetorical term. 
But he is a master and supreme in his knowledge 
of words. Here he is a king of writers. It is the 
one great reason for his effectiveness. He always 
knows just the word to use—the power of the spe- 
cific word. He is a far greater success in the short 
story than in the novel. He cannot draw char- 
acter, as a novel demands. Perhaps he has not the 
patience, perhaps he cannot do it. Mulvaney is 
the only living creature in his pages. He is an ad- 
dition to literature. Kipling delights in drunken- 
ness. We laugh at drunkenness nowadays, as the 
Ejiizabethans laughed at insanity, and Kipling uses 
it as a trump card all the time. I hope civilization 
will pass beyond the point where we may laugh at 
drunkenness, but we have not reached it yet. An 
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extensive fondness for profanity is seen in his work. | sdlliten death hung heavily over musical New 


Profanity rightly used is very effective in strong 
talking, especially when it comes from the mouth 
of an otherwise silent and non-talkative man. But 
as Kipling uses it, and smears it all over his pages, 
it becomes boresome in the extreme. Smells also 
occupy a large part of his attention; take the 
‘Strange Ride’ as anexample. Beastly details never 
escape him. His treatment of women is horrible, 
pagan, uncivilized, 
cynicism strikes us as very bad. A woman reading 
some of Kipling’s tales seems as much out of place 
as she would in the office of a cheap hotel, with the 
stale tobacco, oaths and bad air.” 
e o-% 
And yet Professor Phelps must acknowledge 


that “Without Benefit of Clergy” was written by a 
big fellow, a man with a big heart, big brain! 
¢ ° 2 

I found the following in last Sunday’s Times: 

“It is generally admitted that since Eugene Field 
died, Henry B. Fuller is chief among Chicago 
writers. There are others, to be sure, with a good 
modicum of fame, but Fuller has reached a point 
to which the others have not attained. He is a re- 
fined and delicate jester; he makes an art of irony. 
No one has just the exquisite touch which he has; 
no one else laughs with a laugh so unsophisticated 
and so suggestive. He is a cosmopolite, and the pro- 
vincial feels self-conscious in reading Fuller’s pages. 
His personality is peculiar. He is effeminate and 
particular in manner, with a certain drooping trick 
of the head and hands; a glance at once insinuat- 
ingly humorous and lackadaisical; and a delicately 
modulated voice capable of expressing an almost 
inexpressible ennui. He is exceedingly modest, 
and will talk about anything rather than himself. 


In fact he seems at times to endeavor to conceal his | 
| L’Abeille 
| 
| 


A most amusing instance of this occurred 
Zangwill was 


identity. 
while he was at Tunis last year. 


there at the time, and Fuller had reason to know | 


that the chronicler of the Ghetto thought exceed- 
ingly well of him. In fact, Zangwill had gone so far 
as to say, ‘In my opinion the hope of American 
literature lies in Mr. Fuller.’ 
ears of the writer of “The Cliff Dwellers’ and “The 
Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,’ and no doubt even 
such a modest man was well pleased. Fuller tells 
the rest of the story himself, and seems quite un- 
conscious of the funniest part of it. He laughs in 
a deprecating manner and says: ‘I was walking up 
the street when I first saw Zangwill. I had heard 
he was in town, and when I laid my eyes on the 
ugliest man I ever saw I knew it must be Zangwill. 
No one else could be so ugly. That noon I found 
we were opposite each other at the table. I was quite 
We talked about the weather, and we ex- 
He passed me the salt; I gave 


pleased 
changed courtesies. 
him the pepper. We sat together three weeks. No 
no, I never told him who I was. It didn’t seem to 
come in right. He didn’t know that I knew who 
he was either. Yes, we sat there three weeks. We 
talked about the weather every day and passed and 
repassed the salt and pepper.’ And then he laughs 
again behind his long, drooping white hand.” 


x * & 


The last of the chamber music matinees of the 
Kneisel Quartet was given while the cloud of Seidl’s 


and above all his occasional | 





| Larghetto con Moto. 
| 


| Song of 
| Chanson du Battoir. 


Miss Littlehales was greeted with warm applause, 
| 


This had come to the | 


| ing, 


_ | and virile execution. 


York. Yet the Kneisels have never played with 
more feeling, more depth than on Tuesday after- 
noon of last week at Mendelssohn Hall. Dvorak’s 
quartet in F, op. 96, and the variations from Bee- 
thoven’s quartet in A, op. 18, were played, while the 
most striking and thrilling performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s piano trio, dedicated to the memory of 


| Nicolaus Rubinstein, was the event of the after- 


noon. Kneisel, Schroeder, with Siloti at the piano 
—he is an admirable ensemble player—gave a re- 
markable reading of this profoundly sorrowful 
work. Seidl was in the air, and Seidl was in the 
minds of artists and audience alike, for, alas! Anton 
Seidl is dead. ; 


Last Powers-Mannes Musicale. 


ARNEGIE LYCEUM overflowed with the hundreds 

of subscribers and friends of the artists at the final 

Lenten musicale, last Wednesday morning, when this pro- 
gram was offered for their artistic feast: 


PD <— 5 ani cegvedeleGalad deeb or WeetEres oe bees Dinelli 
ge rr er a a rere are Popper 
Miss Lillian Littlehales. 

Love’s Missing Bow...........-.-++- Mary Knight Wood 
ag Ry Seer. Mary Knight Wood 
ee EO re Oe ry Delmet 
Mrs. _ L. Wyman. 

Fantasie ~e ieeeaneaies ; ion . Loeschorn 
Ave Maria.. Henselt 

. Bach 


8. asin meagan afi ee. 
Romance ios se tibia <p Ouer Oeeas ..Morey- Arnold 
Harry Arnold. 
Bee SIRS 5 «50 ab oa Sch 058 oo 6 Ue oa Chesed sy ceeGand 
Francis Fischer Powers 
pe SS ae 
Allegro Scherzando. 
Moderato. 


Liszt 


Allegro. 
Miss Madeline Mannes, Miss Lillian Littlehales and 
David Mannes. 
- Tosti 


Mattinata icas 


Autumn. 


Ba ES fie Street 
‘Mrs W: yman. 
. Svendsen 


Schubert- Sitt 


Romance 


‘David Mannes 
The Pine and the Palm. 
L’Addio 


..Mary Knight Wood 
. Donizetti 


Mrs. Wyman and Mr. Powers. 


ior 
this young artist is not forgotten, although absent tem- 
porarily from the local concert field. Her visit here has 
| been filled with engagements, for this young woman is a 
most capable artist 

Mrs. Wyman suffered from temporary hoarseness, 
| affecting her first group of songs; her later appearance 
was more worthy, and brought her vigorous applause 
and an encore. 

Mr. Arnold played his four pieces with all the brilliancy 
and grace with which one associates his name, and got a 
hearty recall. Miss Madeline Mannes quite won the 
honors in the Gade trio; it was excellent ensemble play- 
well balanced, judiciously executed. Mr. Mannes 

played his Maggini with broad tone, full of warmth in the 

Svendsen; the was a dainty performance. This 
| young artist advances continually, and more may be ex- 
| pected of him, as he appears a true and sincere student. 
full of artistic conception 





“Bee” 


| Everything he does is earnest, 

Mr. Powers’ every appearance but fixes him more 
firmly in the hearts of his listeners; such emotional in- 
coupled with the visible means of expressing ‘tt, 
is rare. He sang Stigarelli’s “Die Thraene” with truly 
dramatic effect, and won a series of recalls. His German 
diction is that of the born Hanoverian, his musical tem- 
perament belongs to no nation, while his tone volume 
and characterization are his own. With Mrs. Wyman 
the morning (and the series) ended appropriately with the 
“Farewell” duet. 

The accompanists were, as usual, 


tensity, 


Horace H. Kinney 


| and F. W. Riesberg. 





.Newcomb | 


| chosen art. 
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Josephine Hartman's Concert. 
M* JOSEPHINE HARTMAN, the talented young 


pianist, made her first public appearance in this 


city Tuesday of last week at Mendelssohn Hall. This was 
the program she presented: 

Ceetienne: Cle 65, o'o000 so ¥en vadabes senkas Beethoven 
Orchestra, Conductor Herman Hans Wetzler 
FeebeteSS- Ge: HG FINN, von ss vis ctogiesshehsees Gluck 

Mme. Katharine Fisk. 
Adagio and finale, D minor concerto...... . Vieuxtemps 


Max Karger. 
Concerto fn El GR. oc icontnasvears 
Miss Josephine Hartman 


. Beethoven 


CIN, ds 5 os 50 ces iadan ewe Oeeeesa Tschaikowsky 
Se ..Popper-Aur 
Max K: arger. 

LAGRED GOl GOD BOs occ n 64:04.0004:0640000b6eeends Secchi 
The Lass With the Delicate Air.............++0+ +d Arne 
(Arranged by “A. Q al 
Mme. Katharine Fisk 
Rhapsodie in G minor. Sogued owt teks penne te Brahms 
Nocturne in F major..........+.+ee+eeeeeeeeeees Chopin 
Fantasie in F minor.............-. oe .. Chopin 
Miss Josephine Hartman. 

Brandenburg Concerto....... .Bach 


rchestra, Conductor Herman Hans Wetzler 
( Violin obligato by Max Karger.) 

There were some changes made in the above program 
Owing to the death of Mr. Seidl the “March Funebre,’ 
from the “Eroica” Symphony, was substituted for the 
Bach number at the Mme. Katharine Fisk was 
suffering from a severe attack of laryngitis, so her place 
was filled by Mme. Viola Pratt Gillette, who sang with 
much effect and feeling Goring Thomas’ “My Heart Is 
Weary,” Walker Kennedy’s “Deck Not With Gems,” and 
an old folksong. She was warmly applauded 

Miss Hartman is a pianist gifts, of great 
promise. She has been schooled most carefully, and she 
is evidently a hard student. Her style is rounded, and she 
leans evidently to classic models, although her versatility 
was manifested in the Chopin numbers. Her tone is 
broad, her touch musical, her technic smooth and al- 
She played that most trying of concertos, 
the with breadth, insight and keen apprecia- 
tion of its content. The rhythmical life was there, and 
there was poetic feeling in the second and brilliancy in 
the third movements. Brahms and Chopin were treated 
in no less reverent fashion, and the general impression 
was that Miss Hartmann would go far, far in her 
She created much enthusiasm. 

Of Max Karger we have written before. He is a young 
with an amazing mastery over the 


close. 


of great 


most flawless 
“Emperor,” 


very 


man of great talent, 


mechanism of his instrument. His tone is big, his bow- 
ing excellent, and his left hand nimble. Above all, he is 
musical and evidently knows the effects he is after. Com- 


bined with brains all this is very gratifying, and Karger is 


a name to be counted upon. 


Mr. Wetzler conducted with skill and with the aplomb 
of a veteran. There was much applause. 
Empty House for Lassalie. 
The off-pitch baritone Lassalle, one of the repeated 
Grau importations, sang “William Tell” in Frankfort, Ger- 
many, and according to the correspondent of the Berlin 


the opera house held only a 
because of advanced prices. 
Lassalle probably tried the American, New York, Metro- 
politan plan, but it does not work in Germany. This is 
the only country that will pay foreign singers extraordin 
ary high prices. Mr. Lassalle had better return and sing 
off pitch here for the usual advance 
sions with the management. 


Boersen Courier, in that city, 


meagre number of people, 


and divide commis 
Ensemble Pianists. 


Mr. and Mrs 
two pianos is considered remarkable, gave a most success- 


Louis Rée, whose ensemble playing on 
The program con- 
tained compositions for two pianos by Bruch, Brahms, 
Brill. Mrs. Rée played a series of 
new piano of her husband with artistic 
rendering and great power. A few days before one of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rée’s pupils, Mile. Gabrielle Lambert, also gave 
a most successful concert in Vienna. The Viennese papers 
speak most highly of her good technic and tasteful read- 
ing of the various works played. 


ful concert in Vienna on March 7 last 


Liszt and Chaminade 


compositions 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
224 WABASH AVENUE, April 2, 1898. { 


Tue THOMAS ORCHESTRA—JOSEF HOFMANN. 

T is possible that until Friday of this week, when Thomas 

and his orchestra made a welcome reappearance, 

no one had adequately realized the void existing in artis- 

tic life by the absence of the organization which is famous 

all over the continent. The tour as arranged and con- 

ducted by Miss Anna Millar has been one long-continued 

triumph, so that if the manager still harbors the intention 

of taking the orchestra broad she will do so with the 

knowledge that it is in condition-to compete with the best 
the world affords. 

From the beginning of the season the improvement in 
the work accomplished has been most pronounced, and 
Chicagoans are much elated at the reception accorded 
Thomas and his men during their recent Eastern visit. 
Their work, as repeatedly stated in the columns of THE 
MusicaL Courier, approaches perfection, and the Western 
metropolis now vies with the old Eastern city in its artis- 
tic possibilities. This week’s concerts were notable for 
the finished interpretation given all the numbers. 

The Goldmark “Country Wedding” Symphony received 
a notable reading, and opened the program of what might 
be called the supplementary season of 1897-98. Masse- 
net’s delightful suite, “Les Erinnyes,” was played with 
exquisite delicacy, the cello obligato of Bruno Steindel be- 
ing given with the musicianship which marks all the work 
undertaken by the famous ’cellist. The remaining number 
for orchestra, Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries,” played 
with exceeding brilliancy and tone color, closed the pro- 
gram, which had been made memorable to Chicagoans on 
account of the introduction of the extraordinary pianist, 
Josef Hofmann. 

oe 2 

And how Hofmann conquered! 
spoken of except the prodigious performance of young 
Hofmann. Critics and audience seem to have lost their 


senses over his work, which bears the impress of inspira- | 


tion more than any artist who has visited us this season. 
He is likened to Rubinstein, to everybody, in fact, who 
has been here at any time. It seems scarcely a compli- 
ment to compare so healthy and natural a player to some 
of the worn-out, effete specimens who have appeared in 
recent years. 

Young Hofmann has simply carried out the promise of 
early youth, and stands in many ways unsurpassed. It is 
strange that during the last three seasons three famous 
pianists should have elected to make their début in Rubin- 
stein’s D minor Concerto, until one almost wished the D 
minor unwritten—until Hofmann played it. His wonder- 
ful singing quality in the second movement has not been 
equaled within my recollection, and his masterly reading of 
the final movement was a revelation. Naturally an encore 
was demanded, and he played Rubinstein’s ‘“Toccato.” 
His work in the second part of the program consisted >f 
the Chopin-Liszt “Chants Polonaise,” and Moszkowski’s 
“Caprice Espagnole.” The last named is not worthy the 





genius of a Hofmann, and the selection was a mistake. 
Showy and gaudy, it is well enough for tenth-rate players, 
but from Hofmann we want music. An encore to this 
was the Weber-Tausig “Marche Militaire.” 

Widely expected, much heralded, Josef Hofmann came 
and subdued us, became the envied of pianists and the 
admired of the musical world genrally. 

And now a good word for the energy, enterprise and 
far-seeing policy of the cleverest manager in the musical 
field, Anna Millar, to whom we owe thanks for making 
Josef Hofmann a possibility to Chicago audiences. 

* * * 


Notices of the Godowsky concerts, the Leon Marx con 


| 





cert and the Hart Conway dramatic performance are un- | 


avoidably held over until next week. Also notices of Mrs. 
Gaynor’s newest compositions. 
** * 
Tomuins LEAVES THE APOLLO. 

Beyond all question, the musical sensation of the week 
was the announcement this morning that Director 
William L. Tomlins had resigned the leadership of the 
Apollo Club. Into the fact that there have existed for 
some time past internal bickerings among the members, 
it is by no means necessary to enter; suffice it that thas 
suddenly and with the Apollo Club at the zenith of its 
power, due unquestionably to Mr. Tomlins’ remarkable 
ability and vigor, a connection which has existed for 
twenty-three years to come to an end. Proud indeed may 
he be of the position to which he has brought the Apollos, 
and proud must be every member of that institution of the 
man who labored so zealously, who worked so untiringly, 
for its advancement and good interests. 

The letter of resignation is worthy of the man. Earnest- 
ness and heart are visible in its every line of deep feeling, 
but stern regard for duty that forbids dalliance with that 
which may be more pleasurable, when a higher call is 
made on the peculiar gifts with which this versatile mind 
has been endowed. It tells the whole story, and I cannot 
do better than reproduce it in full: 

Cuicaco, March 31, 1808.—To the Members of the 
Apollo Musical Club—Ladies and Gentlemen: Many of 
you remember the children’s courses which were first or- 
ganized during the earlier years of my asociation with this 


club. 

Through these classes it was sought to spread the fac- 
ulty of song among the masses of the young of the city. 
I believed then, as now, that pure voice is the birthright 
of many, by means of which one may reach to the heart 
of a child, making for strength as well as beauty. 

The design of the work and the means employed 
marked a wide departure from traditional aims and 
methods, and appealed to the community, arousing a degree 


z M | of interest which was sustained for a number of years. 
There is nothing else | 


From time to time the children gave concerts, and in this 
way the musical worth of the work secured generous ap- 
preciation. 

During these years, however, this movement has been 
pursued along lines deeper than concert preparation; 
gradually, yet surely, it has been gaining recognition as 
an art force, destined, perhaps, to become a great factor 
in general education, until to-day, though scarce twenty 
years old, it is atracting the attention of thoughtful men 
| and women all over the country. In the last year or two 
I have been called upon to address over a hundred large 
audiences in scores of places, among which might be 
named many of the chief cities from New York to San 
Francisco; always with one result—teachers and parents 
eager to learn what it may do for the children, and how. 

That it has been given me to stand for this work in seed 
time and harvest, I am overborne with gratitude; this en- 
richment, however, entails deep obligations which may 
not longer remain unfulfilled. The consideration of these 
involve those other obligations attached to my position as 
your musical director. For twenty-three years you have 
intrusted me with the care of your highest interests; what 
any man might feel proud to have in charge, but replete 
with duties, anxieties, responsibilities, and a never ceasing 
watchfulness. Many of you can bear witness that in meet- 
ing this increase of- obligations, in fulfilling these and 
other duties, I have withheld nothing, even to suffering; 
but aside from any personal consideration, the interests 


involved have become in a sense conflicting. The club’s 
yd: demands my continual presence here, while the chil- 

dren’s work constantly calls me away. You may see, then, 
as I do, that the time has come when choice must be 
made, that I may be free to pursue my work in a more 
leisurely way. 

My choice, in truth, is made. I have abounding faith 
in this work for children, which, unsought, has come to 
me in all these years; and, God willing, shall devote to it 
unreservedly, the rest of my professional life. 

It is idle counting the cost. The devotion that does so 
is unworthy the name. Yet I would not have it appear 
that T am other than heavy hearted in leaving you. What 
the club is to me, with its honorable record, its glorious 
power and prestige; what you are to me in loving regard 
and companionship, all these are writen in my heart; they 
are not to be penned on paper. 

It is hard enough to go trom you, but my way lies 
plainly before me, the path unmistakable. I want no final 
obsequies, however; give me, instead, your cheery good 
wishes and a godspeed in my work 

In relinquishing office, to take effect on May 1, I ex 
tend the hand of good fellowship to every member of the 
Apollo Musical Club, past and present. 


Sincerely, Wiitiiam L. ToMmttns. 


The place this resignation makes vacant will be a diffi- 
cult one to fill. but it is 
more than questionable whether there can be found in the 
West anyone with such a varied combination of qualifica- 


Chicago has good musicians, 


tions as to be enabled to hold in rein the diverse inter- 
ests and to foster and nourish the love for music which is 
the foundation upon which the Apollo Club was built. 

So long has Mr. Tomlins been prominent in the music 
of the great West that every incident of his career is com- 
mon property. He is only fifty-four, but more than his 
years would suggest has he been to the fore in music. A 
boy of nine he sang in a prominent London church choir, 
and five years later he was assistant organist of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, at eighteen becoming organist. It was in 
the month of January, 1870, that he first came to Chicago, 
returning again in 1875, in the interim having resided 
in New York, Mr. Tomlins came to remain. In 1873 he 
had given an organ recital in this city, receiving such fa- 
vorable recognition that the directorship of the Apollo 
Club was offered to him two years later and accepted 

The teaching of children by the early training of the 
voice is with him no new idea, but was begun very shortly 
after Chicago had become his permanent home. He im- 
mediately sct to work, and in 1881 the performance of his 
chorus of 200 children then under his care for just six 
months won the enthusiastic praise and very generous 
indorsement of Theodore Thomas It was, however, at 
the World’s Fair that he was enabled to show such remark- 
able progress of those under his charge that he gained a 
national reputation. 

For the future what he has set himself to do is the 
broadening out of his work in the lecture field, and the 
practical exhibition before teachers and pupils of his meth- 
ods of training. He advocates radical alterations in the 
song teaching of children and an increasing and widening 
of scope. His lectures, which have been given all over 
this continent, have won a remarkable success. He pos 
sesses the rare gift of undertaking nothing that he does 
not thoroughly carry out, and the triumph which his 
thousands of friends and well-wishers predict for the work 
to which he will now devote himself entirely is assured 
so soon as he undertakes it. 


* * » 


To-day, April 2, saw the inauguration of the new offices 
of the Studebaker buildings and music halls, which, re- 
ports say, are the finest on this continent. Charles Curtis, 
the manager, to whose energy these buildings are due, 
will remove from the Pullman Building and be hence- 
forth at home in his permanent office, between Congress 
and Van Buren streets, on Michigan avenue. The studios 
are nearly completed, the elevators are in order and 
tenants can now make selection of their rooms, of course 
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with the usual advantage to the first comers. The build- 
ing is constructed on an exceptional plan, fireproof, and 
the walls sound proof, so that it will not be surprising if 
there should ensue a general exodus from Wabash avenue 
to Michigan avenue. A very prominent merchant re- 
marked to me recently: “In five years there will be neither 
music nor pianos on Wabash avenue; the home of musical 
art will be centred here, removed from the noise of the 
elevated railroad and cable cars. The Studebaker studio 
building and Chicago Musical College are making a new 
era in the artistic situation.” 

Not only music, but painting, sculpture and literature will 
find a home in the Studebaker hall, as some of our most 
prominent artists and literary clubs have signed leases, and 
I hear daily from members in the musical profession who 
are vacating their present quarters for the better service and 
cleaner aspect of the new building. So far no name has 
been chosen by which to designate the halls. Many sug- 
gestions have been offered, but nothing found to be ap- 
propriate. At present the management is unfettered by 
any particular piano interest, and quite independent of ail 
schemes, except that of making the building the finest. 
most complete and best equipped home of art in the 
West. 

* * * 

The only appearance of Mrs. Katherine Fisk and Miss 
Rita Lorten in Chicago this season is announced for Mon- 
day afternoon, April 18, at 3:30 o’clock at Steinway Hall. 

** * 

The following is the program of the first subscription 
recital to be given at the Hotel Metropole, April 11, at 
11 A. M. Max Bendix will be assisted by David Bispham 
and Mrs. Hess Burr. 


Scotch Fantaisie...... ey We etek Obes . Bruch 
Adagio Cantabile. Allegro Tanz. Andante Sos- 
tenuto. Finale—Allegro Guerriero.....:..... Grave 
Max Bendix 
Waldesnacht a rina a alaehte eae Pas ada .. Schubert 
Die Mainacht. . A . -+ +e. Brahms 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt............. Tschaikowsky 
(With violin obligato.) 
Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur....... — . Beethoven 
Mr. Bispham 
Aubord du Danube Wormser 
Albumblatt .......... of Pee ae Wagner 
ere ae ....Hubay 
Mr. Bendix. 
Somebody (Burns). ; caaeead Schumann 
Naebody (Burns)...... Re a Schumann 
When Thro’ the Piazetta (Moore) Schumann | 
Row Gently Here (Moore)............ .Schumann 
Thy Days Are Done (Byron)... SS 
Mr. Bispham 
Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Bendix 
* * * 


A few engagements of the most popular Western tenor, 
George Hamlin: 


Boston, April 10, with Handel and Haydn Society in 
Gounod’s “Redemption.” 

Cincinnati, April 14, with Apollo 
“Eve,” with David. Bispham and 
Clark-Wilson. 

Evanston, April 19, with Choral Club. 

Chicago, April 29 and 30, with Thomas 
“Parsifal.” 

Indianapolis,May 4 and 5, at the Festival. 

Cincinnati, May 20 and 28, at the Festival 

Grand Rapids, May 30, with Schubert Club 

Omaha, in June; at Exposition. 


Club 
Mrs 


Massenet’s 
Genevieve 


Orchestra in 


i 

Mr. Hamlin is an incessant worker and has an enor- 
mous repertory. It is said that there is in the literature of 
oratorio, requiems and masses nothing unknown to George 
Hamlin. 

** * 

Unprecedented success has attended the Spiering Quar- 
tet this year, as the following itinerary of engagements 
shows: 1897—Oct. 7, Noldi Concert, Chicago; Oct. 15, 
Chicago University; Oct. 23, Nashville Exposition; Oct. 
26, Chicago, Handel Hall; Nov. 9, St. Louis: Nov. rr, 
Milwaukee; Nov. 12, Chicago University; Nov. 16, 
Chicago, Handel Hall; Noy. 17, Dayton; Nov. 18, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Nov. 19, Williamsport; Nov. 20, Aurora, N. Y ; 
Nov. 22, Farmington; Nov. 23, New York city; Nov 
24, Brooklyn; Dec. 2, Quincy; Dec. 3, Grinnell, Ia.: 
Dec. 7, St. Louis; Dec. 8, Godfrey, Ill.; Dec. 9, Chicago 
University; Dec. 14, Chicago, Handel Hall; Dec. 18, Gal- 
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: | ; . 
veston, Tex.; Dec. 21, Nashville, Tenn.; Dec. 31, Hins- | on a vocal valse, diffeting entirely from anything she has 


1898—Jan. 7, Chicago University; Dec. 11, St 
Alton; Jan. 18, Chicago, Handel -Hall; 


dale, Ill. 


Louis; Jan. 12, 


yet attempted. 
Possibly “‘La Miniature” is still the best known of Kate 


Feb. 1, Logansport; Feb. 2, Greencastle; Feb. 8, St. Louis; Vanderpoel’s compositions, although all have become 


Feb. 11, University of Chicago; Feb. 17, Chicago, Handel 
Hall; April 23, Davenport; March 1, South Bend; March 
2, Saginaw; March 3, Columbus; March 4, Toledo; March 
5, Toronto; March 8, Chicago, Handel Hall; April 11, 
Bloomington; April 12, Peoria; April 13, Champaign; 
April 15, Chicago University; April 19, Lafayette 


* * * 


Friday, April 8, William Armstrong leaves Chicago for 
his Western tour, which opens at Portland, April 12. Un- 
der the auspices of the Amateur Club he will deliver his 
lecture entitled “Unpublished Interviews with Great Mu- 
sicians.” He will be in the Northwest, Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and subsequently in San Francisco and Oakland 
Mr. Armstrong has been invited by the president of the Le- 
land Stanford University to give his lecture on English 
song composers. It will help considerably toward bet- 
ter recognition of the British composers in America. 

The same subject will form the basis of Mr 
strong’s lecture at the Chicago University May 11, which 
will be given by invitation of the president, D.- Harper. 
At the Amateur Club on Monday the lecture was received 
with great attention by a good-sized audience, numbering 
among other well-known people Miss Marie Engle. It 
was illustrated by a program of English songs, interpreted 
Mr. Armstrong gave an 


Arm- 


by various members of the club. 
account of.a number of young composers who are prac- 
tically unknown in this country, among others men- 
tioned being Felix Borowski, now resident in Chicago; 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Arthur Sullivan, Cowen, Parry, 
Stanford, German, Henry Somervell, Lucas, Allitsen 
D’Hardelot, Lucy Broadwood, Maude Valerie White, 
Hamish McCunn, Edward Elger and D’Erlanger, who is 
a naturalized Englishman. 

William Armstrong sails for England June 1 

Mr. Hemington gives. an exceptionally interesting or 
gan recital to-morrow afternoon. This makes the ane 
hundredth popular organ concert which this popular or- 
ganist has arranged. 

Theodore Spiering announces the first concert of bis 
orchestral class for Tuesday next. 


* * * 


The Chicago Marine Band is the most attractive form 
of Sunday entertainment here. T. P. Brooke and his 
manager, Howard Pew, understand the public so thor- 
oughly that as a result crowds attend the great Northern 
Theatre every week. The following program was given 
last Sunday with the usual exciting encores. 


March, Liberty Forever ......... Brooke 
Overture, The Beautiful Galatea’...................Suppe 
i .. Moses 


Piece Caracteristique, Simplicity... 
Polka di Concert, The Clock.. 
March, To the Victor 


Misses Agnes, Lillian and Jessie Pringle 
Melodies from The: Chieftain............2... ... Sullivan 
Invitation a la Gavotte. . ; Waldteufel 
Morceau de Salon, Flirtation. 
Humoresque, The Funeral March of a Marionette. Gounod 
Grand Fantaisie, Yankee Doodle.... ... +. Reeves 


* * + 


Mrs. Daisy Force Scott and Glenn Hall gave a song 
recital at Kimball Hall on Tuesday. 

August Hyllested’s pupils gave a recital on -Wednesday 
evening. 

H. G. Tucker, of Boston, gave a recital at Summy’s 
Hall last Tuesday. 

Miss Julia Garfield had a benefit concert tendered to 
her by Earl Drake, with whom she studies. 

More than ordinary attention has been given to Kate 
Vanderpoel’s compositions, especially among organists, 
several of whom: have transcribed her dainty melodies for 
the organ. It is quite customary now to find some one 
of her works included in recital programs, as they invari- 
ably please an audience. I see that in a recital announced 
for to-morrow Miss Vanderpoel is represented by her 
Serenade, transcribed for organ by Henry Sawyer. This 
charming song was given with great success by Mrs. 
Clark-Wilson, who had cleverly adapted words suitable 


for a religious service. Miss Vanderpoel is now at work 


i pci Re 
Carrie Jacobs Bond 
| Serenade, for violin, ’cello and piano............... Liebe 


. Dalbey 


popular and are selling in large quantities. This melody 
to which Mrs. O. L. Fox wrote the words, is now to be 
published with more elaborate accompaniments, as the 
vocal score had a most gratifying success. 

The Rockford papers accorded much praise to Miss 
Nettie Durno’s performance, upon her return to her old 
home, the following being one of the most complimentary 
received by the young pianist: 

The only number on the program in the truly classic 
style was the Bach gavotte, and it was played as only a 
great artist can, with clean-cut brilliancy and precision, and 


withal with a subdued and intellectually restrained 
warmth. ; 
The “Theme Varie” of Paderewski was well given 


It is a rich, sparkling work, replete with technical adorn- 
ments, but with a gratifying depth of meaning. It is, how 
ever, music writen from the player’s standpoint rather 
than the musician’s, and consequently afforded such a 
player as Miss Durno a much sought after opportunity 
She made the most of it and her audience was delighted 

Miss Durno has a distinctive style in her playing. She 
has the same sparkling, electrical brilliancy, the beautiful 
tone coloring, the magnificent use of the pedal, and the 
same sort of technic: enormous, yet always subservient to 
her musical ideas. Withal she is a magnetic player; the 
sort that wins the affections of an audience and can hold 
them in rapt attention. There is that quality of spon- 
taneity in her work that renders it truly delightful, and it 
must be admitted that her triumph over the hearts of her 
Rockford friends was absolute 

From the opening of the program. when she played the 
well-known “Faschingsschwank” of Schumann, the people 
realized that they were listening to a most unusual artist, 
and were prepared for the delights that followed with each 
number. The brilliant allegro was played in a masterly 
style. The dainty romance that followed was superbly 
given and the tone coloring was delightful. The scher- 
zino is a rich musical joke and Miss Durno’s playing satis- 
fied that spirit exactly. The finale was given a fine read- 
ing, scholarly and deep, with an absence of the usual 
effort after a pyrotechnic display 

Grieg’s “An den Fruehling” was doubtless the most en- 
joyable number of the evening. There is a wealth of feel- 
ing embodied in this singularly graceful and eloquent 
work, and it all spoke in Miss Durno’s playing. The ren- 
dition was glowing with warmth, yet never overstepped 
the bounds of artistic finish while making clear its emo- 
tional utterance 

Chopin’s A minor etude was given with a virility that 
seemed almost masculine, a most stirring, impressive and 
effective rendition. There was an exhibition of fine tone 
coloring in the Capriccioso, and the Valse Badinage of 
Laidow, a really cute composition, was smartly played. 
The program closed with a barcarolle and a tarantelle of 
Leschetizky. which it is probable Miss Durno played as a 
tribute to her master. She certainly made the most of 
them and they formed an interesting conclusion to the 
evening. The program was excellent in its arangement 
and left the hearer at the close of the concert with a feel- 
ing of satisfied repose 

It would not be difficult to fill columns with praises of 
the playing of Miss Durno. The technical excellencies of 
her work embrace all that is reauired of a pianist. and she 
is singularly well constituted for her work. There is 
something behind mere technic. which alone and unaided 
could never produce such results as were heard at the 
concert last evening. She has a deep and affectionate 
sympathy with all that is noble in musical art, and the 
keen analytic insight into it. which makes the musical life 
worth living, and which commends for her the homage of 
music lovers. This gives her a vitality of style that is ab 
sent from so many technical wonders, and insures her a 
place among the genuinely great musicians of the day 

The audience of last evening was thoroughly apprecia 
tive of the work of the artist and the applause was fre 
quent and enthusiastic. At the close of the program it 
amounted almost to an ovation, and Miss Durno was 
compelled to appear three times 

Much interest is taken in the forthcoming recital given 
by Miss Ella Dahl. The accomplished young pianist 
makes too few public appearances, and her friends will 
doubtless take this excellent opportunity of hearing a 
home artist whose work is always musicianly 

FLORENCE FRENCH 


Inez Greneili. 


Inez Grenelli and Perry Averill sang at 
held by the Virginia Day Nursery Lenten Sewing Class 
in the residence of Mrs. W. H. Osborn, 32 Park avenue, 
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BERLIN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL Covesme. | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, March 19, 1898. 


HE past week did not begin any too auspiciously or 
promisingly in a musical way, for the first “audi- 
tion” at which I “assisted” (as the French put it) was a 
piano recital by an abjectly uninteresting and in every way 
not very competent local or Charlottenburg pianist named 
Ernst Ferrier. Oh, that he had only remained in the sub- 
urbs of Berlin! I was told that he had been one of the last 
of Liszt’s pupils, and if this be true I can only say that he 
was not only one of the last, but also one of the least of 
Liszt’s pupils. Still he went at it hammer and tongs, and 
the comparatively innocent Beethoven E flat sonata, op. 
7, got the worst of it. A good joke was also the inter- 
pretation and more especially the “execution” of the E 
minor, op. 16, Mendelssohn scherzo, in which a good 
many notes fell inaudibly under the piano. I further 
stood a couple of songs without words, and then I hastily 
fled from the rest of the program, which promised no less 
difficult a work than the Schumann F sharp minor sonata 
and some Liszt pieces, among which was the second 
“Franciscus Legend,” which my friend Riesberg so aptlv 
describes as “St. Francis with the water boots.” 


> =o 


In the Royal Opera that same evening Mozart’s “Nozze 
di Figaro” was given with the same excellent cast as 
heretofore, but with the exception that the newly engaged 
bass-baritone Knuepfer represented the title part. He 
was very good, but he could not make me forget the late 
Franz Krolop. What made the performance (which was 
attended by the Emperor) call for comment was the fact 
that Johannes Doebber from the Court Opera at Coburg 
made his guesting début in it as conductor, with a view to 
a future permanent engagement at Berlin. I do not be- 
lieve that Herr Doebber’s aspirations will be realized, for, 
although he seems to have plenty of routine and worked 
hard with both his arms, he is neither an effective nor a 
very graceful conductor, and his betters are to be found 
at every self-respecting and well-conducted provincial 
opera house. 

Meanwhile the conductor question is still far from be- 
ing solved at the Royal Opera, for Weingartner, who re- 
sides at Mannheim, will conduct for the present only the 
royal symphony concerts, and “if his health will permit” 
he may conduct opera again “in the future.” Whenever 
that blissful hour will approach nobody knows. Dr. Muck, 
who felt both overworked and slighted, has also taken « 
leave of absence, from which he will not return in time 
for the premiére of Bungert’s music drama “Odysseus’ 
Return.” The event is now set down for March 30, and 
will be conducted by Kapellmeister Schlag from Prague. 

Wilhelm Kienzl is expected here to-day, and will next 
Monday night conduct in person the forty-sixth perform- 
ance of his opera, “Der Evangelimann.” 

*_ * * 


The most important concert of the week was a perform- 
ance of the oratorio “Samson,” by Handel, on the part 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Chorus, conducted by Sieg- 
fried Ochs. I had not heard the work since my boyhood’s 
balmy days, when I used to sing in the Aix-la-Chapelle 





chorus. It was consequently an old acquaintance, but I 
was astonished how interesting it sounded. If part of this 
can safely be attributed to the masterly and, in its way, 
quite unusual and novel interpretation the work found 
on this occasion, it also bore testimony to the fact that 
real master works do not grow old, and that they can 
pale on you through incessant repetition, such as is done 
in New York, where Walter Damrosch and his Oratorio 
Society make annual use of Handel’s chef d’oeuvre, “The 
Messiah,” to fill the gap of the deficits which the other 
concerts of that society invariably cause. 

The revival of “Samson” through Siegfried Ochs was a 
real one, and showed what a lively corpse this perhaps 
most dramatic of all of Handel’s oratorios is. That the 
master himself knew the inherent dramatic qualities of 
this work is shown by the fact that he feit it necessary or 
opportune to make an outward distinction between it and 
other of his oratorios in describing the three portions of 
the work not as so many parts, but as “acts,” just as if he 
had been thinking of an opera and not of an oratorio. 
Perhaps Handel may have borne in mind something like 
a stage performance of “Samson” similar to the ones that 
nearly two centuries later were essayed with Liszt’s 
“Legend of St. Elizabeth,” and that Rubinstein dreamed 
of but did not see realized when he wrote his “Tower of 
Babel,” the “Makkabbaerer,” and last of all, but also 
principally of all, his “Christus.” In the case of Handel 
however, this is only a mere surmise, and the designation 
of acts instead of parts in the case of “Samson” may have 
been a mere whim or accident. 

For oratorio performance the work in its entirety would 
be too long, and thus Herr Ochs did right in excising 
nearly all of the secco recitative and besides (especially 
in the first act) some of the choruses and solo numbers 
which were not essentially necessary to carry on the 
dramatic story. As it was, the performance of the work 
consumed over two hours and a quarter. 

The novelty in the way of interpretation was the dra- 
matic color and intensity with which all the work of the 
chorus and orchestra and most of that of the soloists was 
imbued. It was a performance of a Handel oratorio, so to 
speak, on Wagnerian principles. If this did not agree 
with the taste of some of the Singakademie followers, who 
believe that oratorio must be synonymous with tedious- 
ness, and even if some of the staid fraternity of the critical 
quill did not fancy the lack of “style,” not one among 
the audience or the writers could deny the fact that the 
performance of the work was a highly effective one, and 
that the application of the Wagner principle was consis- 
tently carried through. Who is there to-day anyhow who 
has a right to say that “Samson” was not meant to be 
sung in this style? How do we know how it was inter- 
preted under Handel himself? 

The tradition, so-called, be hanged. I don’t care a fig 
about tradition, and I am sure that if old man Handel 
could have listened to a performance such as was given 
here of “Samson” last Monday night his heart would have 
been delighted, while if he heard “The Messiah” sung by 
the Singakademie under the policeman’s club, beg pardon, 
baton of Herr. Prof. Dr. Blumner he would have gone 
to sleep or would have rushed out of the sacred precincts 
of that old building over to the Akademische Kneipe to 
drown his anger in beer. 

That one can be modern in spirit and yet quite conser- 
vative and pictawoll in action Herr Ochs proved in the 
fact that in no wise he changed the instrumentation of 
Handel, and “Samson” was performed in strict accord- 
ance with the edition of the Bach Society. Of course the 
woodwind had to be doubled, and in case of the oboi even 
quadrupled in order to maintain tonal balance with the 
augmented number of strings and a chorus of over 300, for 
which Handel never wrote. He was glad enough if he 
could bring his works to performance with the aid of ten 
or twelve strings and a chorus of about thirty. The reci- 
tative accompaniments Herr Ochs left entirely untouched, 
and they were highly effective in Handel’s original ver- 
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sion for organ or clavicembalo (a modern concert grand, 
manipulated by Wilhelm Berger), with one ’cello and one 
double bass. 

Besides for the exceptionally fine singing of the Philhar- 
monic Chorus, for whom an oratorio like “Samson” is 
really mere child’s play, for their fine shading, vigorous 
and clear phrasing and enunciation and most concise 
rhythm all through the evening Herr Ochs deserves praise 
also for the particularly fortunate selection of his soloists. 
Heinrich Vogl has perhaps not quite the desired heroic 
quality of tenor voice, nor has he any longer the volume 
of tone that a powerful representation of the part of Sam- 
son demand, but in characterization and in intensity of 
mood he left nothing to be desired. Most admirable in 
every way was our Royal Opera House prima donna, Frau 
Herzog. In the first part of the oratorio she lent to her 
pure soprano voice all the tenderness and charm of the 
repentant Delila, who wants to touch the heart of him whe 
had betrayed, but whose love she wants to win back. And 
in the final act her vibrant vocal organ had all the brill- 
iancy necessary for the jubilant aria of the Jewess, and 
indeed Frau Herzog vied successfully with the first and 
very excellent trumpet performer of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, who in this high and very difficult duet gave a 
first-class exhibition of his skill. No wonder that this 
double display of virtuosity aroused the very large and 
fashionable audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

But there were others who deserve a praiseful mention 
Rudolph von Milde, whom you may remember from his 
operatic successes in New York, sang the part of Manoah, 
Samson’s father, with a rich, sonorous and well trained 
baritone voice, and his art of delivery and clear pronounci- 
ation might be given as a model to many other singers. 

Hermann Gura, a true chip of the old block Eugen, 
sang the celebrated bass aria of the giant Harapha with 
wonderful big voice and startlingly good and clear colora- 
tura. In the recitative he too was of Wagnerian dramatic 
expressiveness of interpretation, but of course, when it 
came to the coloratura aria he had to drop Wagner for 
Handel. 

Frau Louise Geller-Wolter, who is said to be engaged 
for the new operatic undertaking of Director Hofpaur in 
the Theater des Westins, has a good and reliable alto 
voice, but her style of singing is a bit lugubrious, and did 
not quite come up to the general high standard of the ex- 
ceptionally flawless and really rousing performance. 

So great was the success achieved with the “Samson” 
reproduction, that a general desire for an immediate re- 
petition has been sounded, and I hear from Herr Kapelil- 
meister Ochs that he is not averse to giving a second 
performance at the Philharmonie, and at “popular” prices 
of admission, in the near future 

* * * 


Adelheid Nissen is a very young violinist, a pupil of 
Prof. Heermann, of Frankfort. Her appearance in public 
was premature, as was shown in the want of technic dis- 
played in a mediocre and by no means flawlessly clean 
performance of Wieniawski’s D minor second concerto 
In the Andante, however, the tone was quite nice, and 
Miss Nissen is not unmusical. With more study and 
patience she may some day become a fair violinist. 

Of Miss Otti Hey, the handsome daughter of Prof 
Julius Hey, who assisted at this concert, I have re- 
peatedly spoken before. Although her father is a re- 
nowned singing teacher, he has not yet been able to 
transmit to his child the secret of good tone production 
or of absolutely pure intonation, and her delivery is stilted 
as well as affected. 

** * 


A very interesting vocalist on the other hand is the bass« 
baritone Dr. Felix Kraus, of Vienna, who on the same 
evening held forth at the Singakademie. Although his 
program contained only well-known names, most of the 
songs he had chosen are but very rarely heard, and one 
of them, Schubert’s setting of Schiller’s ballad of “The 
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Diver,” I cannot remember to have ever seen on any pro- | success. 


gram. The ballad is a perfect test of vocal endurance, 
for it consumes just half an hour’s time in its reproduc- 
tion. It seemed to me that for once Schubert had laid 
the main stress upon the accompaniment, for the piano 


The program, which iim with the Bach 


| Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, followed by Beethoven's 


| Chopin. 


is much more descriptive in the painting of the horrors | 


of the deep which pervade Schiller’s poem, than is the 
vocal part. The latter, in fact, has only comparatively few 
beauties. Nevertheless, the singing of so fatiguing and 
rather ungrateful a work deserves the attention and ap- 
probation with which it was received by the audience. 

Of the first four Schubert selections on the program, 
which, by the way, I did not hear, I know only the rarely 
heard “Fischerweise,” while “Sprache der Liebe,” “An 
die Soune” and “Neber Wildemann” are among the al- 
most unknown songs in concerts of the fertile Lieder 
master. A queer “duck of a song” is also Brahms’ “Sala- 
mander,” which Herr Dr. Kraus sang on this occasion. 

The songs were admirably accompanied by Herr Dr. 
Georg Goehler from Leipsic, but there was also a solo 
pianist active at this concert. His name is Karl Prohaska, 
and he performed Handel’s “Passacaglia” in G minor in 
a very musically and Brahms’ fanciful B minor intermezzo 
from op. 10 in pleasing style. For Liszt’s “Soirée de 
Vienne,” No. 8 (in D), however, Herr Prohaska lacked 
virtuoso technic. Besides, how 
this most abominable one of the Schubert-Liszt tran- 
scriptions for a concert performance, while most all others 
are so beautiful and effective? 

* * * 


Another endurance singing test was that attempted by 
Eugen Gura, who at his popular song recital at the Phil- 
harmonic made an effort to sing Loewe’s setting of 
Goethe’s “Die Brant von Corinth.” I am sure I never 


can anyone select just | 
| rather solo voiced. She showed nice musical feeling and heard at New York, and probably disliked as much as I 


op. 110 sonata, next contained in immediate succession the 
four ballads in G minor, F major, F minor and A flat of 
While it is, no doubt, from an artistic view- 
point justifiable to play the four works of this genre one 
right after the other, the experiment is not a very happy 


| one, as the two middle ballads are not of equally great 


beauty and musical worth as the two other ones, and 
therefore so long a number seems a bit tiresome and par- 
tially uninteresting. 


The final section of Dr. Neitzel’s program was made up | when the name of 


of the first and very fine number in C minor from Xaver 


29 


| ship is thin. The only nicely conceived movement is the 
slow one in E major, and of this the middle section in the 
minor mode is taken boldly from Grieg. 

Mile. Chaminade is, however, a much more interesting 
pianist than she is a composer, and the performance of 
her little piano pieces was delightful from a musically 
reproductive view. Of the pieces for two pianos which 
she played in conjunction with Miss Siebold, I liked only 
the “Pas des Cymbales,” and this probably mostly because 
of the associations of pleasant memories, for I heard ii 
first performed by two exquisite young ladies at Paris, 
Chaminade was still an unknown 
quantity in the United States, and when her quaint style, 


| Scharwenka’s new Romanzero, the first, third and eighth | which is best displayed in just this piece, was new and 
| of Otto Floersheim’s as yet unpublished preludes for 


| ward Herr Dr. 
for which he selected Schubert’s A flat impromptu and | pretty well known, such as “Partout, 


saw this ballad upon a program, and there will be many | 


who don’t know of its existence. It is Loewe’s op. 29, 
and also consumes something like thirty minutes for per- 
formance. Gura, the elder, however, was wise in his time 
and he cut out two verses whereby he gained about ten 


minutes from the time total. As it was, 


he had all he | 


could do to get to the end safely. The composition, how- | 


ever, does not repay the time and effort spent upon it. 
for it is one of Loewe’s weaker ballads. Nevertheless, it 
contains a few nice touches of musical characterization of 
the text, and from an “historic point of view,” as my 
friend Henry T. Finck is wont to put it, I am satisfied that 
I heard it. Otherwise the program contained only well- 
known Gura war-horses, and the always welcome Munich 
veteran baritone was as successful with them as he in- 
variably is at Berlin. 
* * * 

An equally great favorite here, and one whom you all 
know and hence can understand her popularity, is Mar- 
cella Sembrich, who also drew a very big audience to her 
concert at the Philharmonie. 

She sang, with the accompaniment of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Rebicek’s direction, the “Vedria carino, 
se sei buonino,” and the “Batti, batti bel Mazetto,” arias 
from “Don Giovanni,” as well as the “Casta Diva” aria 
from “Norma.” It is useless for me to attempt a reiterated 
description of the vocal art of this great singer or the still 
unimpaired beauty of her organ. Suffice it to say that 
she was quite as successsful, if not more so, than ever 
and that the encore demands began after the 
aria and were continued through the re- 
mainder of the program, which of vocal numbers con- 
tained Tschaikowsky’s “Lullaby,” Adalbert von Gold- 
schmidt’s song, “Nelker,” an old French song, “Petits 
Oiseaux,” Schubert’s “Die Forelle,” and Johann Strauss’ 
waltz song, “Voci di primavera.” 

7 * * 
On the same evening Dr. Otto Neitzel, of Cologne, 


absolved at the Bechstein Saal his third and, for the pres- 
last Berlin piano recital with undiminished 


before, 
“Casta Diva” 


ent season, 





piano, and Liszt’s Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. A/fter- 
Neitzel was forced to play two encores 


“The Fury About the Lost Dime.” 


o> @ 


Beethoven’s rondo of 


A very pleasing singer is Miss Anna Corver, a comely 
young lady from Holland, who up to the time of its dis- 
persement through marriage was the mezzo-soprano of 
the Dutch Ladies’ Trio. Now Miss Corver has set out for 
herself and she seems likely to conquer single handed, or 


an agreeable, velvety voice of good culture in three 
Schumann and three songs by H. van Eyken, which latter 


were new to me. The composer, a Dutchman to judge by way the tenor’s equal 


the name, tries to write songs in the Schubert vein. Not 
a bad model, you will agree with me; but if a composer 
has so very little originality as this soft, elegiacal Mynherr 
van Eyken, his Schubert mood will only lend itself to a 
weak-kneed imitation which lacks character as well as 
stamina. 


consequently a bit of a surprise to me. 

The program contained a goodly number of songs, 
and among them some which have in a short time become 
” “Madrigal,” and 
above all others the tenor song “Viatique.” This latter 
is really dignified and broad in its style and treatment, 
making a very agreeable contrast to the other numbers 
on the program. It was, indeed, the most worthy com- 
position of the evening, and I am willing for its sake 
alone to think better of this womanish woman composer. 
This song was also redemanded, although it was sung by 
Monsieur Maugiere, from Paris, a tenor whom you have 


did. Madame Molé-Truffier, whom Mile. Chaminade had 
also brought along from the French capital, was in every 
Both sang it in the well-known 
chevrotating style which is so much affected by he 
French. 

The audience at this Chaminade soirée consisted to a 
great proportion of Americans, which fact I attribute to 
the circumstance that the woman question is much further 
advanced in the United States than it is in Germany. I 


Of the young Swiss violinist, Miss Laura Helbling, who | }.2; that Mile. Chaminade intends to star in a tournée 


participated in this concert, I have several times before 
written with enthusiasm. She is a very gifted and very 


musical miss of about seventeen who will surely make her | 


mark. She played the two first movements from Schu- 


mann’s A minor violin sonata, and the Bruch G minor | 
concerto with adequate conception, excellent technic and | 


bowing, as well as good tone and, of course, clean intona- 
tion. Her style and appearance are very sympathetic. 

Herr Waldemar Sacks accompanied the violin perform- 
ances with rarest musical taste. 

* *- * 

The last concert about which I had to report was one to 
which I had looked forward with more than the usual 
amount of interest. It was a soirée given at Bechstein 
Saal by Mlle. Cécile Chaminade, the now well-known 
French composer and pianist. Of the women composers, 
this lady is unquestionably the most 4 la mode, and I 
can understand this when, here and there among a mixed 
program, I meet with one of her dainty little songs or 
piano pieces. An exhibition of Chaminade works, how- 
ever, shows that a little of her goes a great way, and 
that when it comes to a program of twenty odd selections, 
lasting two hours and a half, the sugar-watery sweetness 
of her talent becomes wearisome and even unbearable. 
I don’t mean to be ungallant, for I respect to the highest 
degree the desire and the effort of woman to become 
productive in art, but really this Chaminade boom is a 
little too much and her creative talent is too small to 
allow more than to speak of her as a very pleasing and 
at moments quite fanciful salon composer. 

The best evidence of the truth of this remark and the 
correctness of this estimate is to be found in Mlle 
Chaminade’s most ambitious work offered upon last 
night’s programs the second piano trio in A minor. It 
was very well performed by the composer and Messrs. 
Florian Zajic and Heinrich Grunfeld. The part writing, 
what little attempt there is of it, is perfectly ridiculous, 
and the invention is as tiny as the thematic workman- 


| before September 1, 





through America next season, and I doubt not that she 


will be successful 
* * + 
A novel prize has been offered in the shape of one 
thousand bottles of Moselle wine, to be awarded to the 
writer of the best song in praise of the said Moselle wine. 
The songs intended for competition must be handed in 
1898, to Casino Gesellchaft at Trar- 
bach on the Moselle. 
* *¢ *& 


In place of Oscar Eichberg, deceased, Herr Siegfried 
Ochs, conductor of the Philharmonic Chorus, was 
chosen president of the Berlin Music Teachers’ Associa 
tion. 

oe 6 

Julius Schulhoff died here on last Monday, March 14. 
He made a name for himself at Paris in the forties, when 
he appeared as pianist of the Thalberg denomination at 
the French capital. Salon music of the best class was 
his field, both as a pianist and as a composer. Without 
great depth in his creations, he at least avoided platitudes 
and commonplaces, and therein lies a great deal of the 
merit due him. His compositions soon found extended 
notoriety and use, so that there are hardly any players «i 
the older generation who have not performed some of 
them. He also wrote a number of good teaching pieces 
Schulhoff was born at Prague on August 2, 1825. His 
teachers were Tederco and Tomaschek. From 1867 until 
a few years ago he lived at Dresden, where he made 
money by teaching. When he had enough he retired to 
Berlin, where only last year he was distinguished by the 
Emperor by the bestowal of the title of royal professor. 

* * > 
close of last night’s gala performance of 
at which H. M. the Emperor was present, 
Prof. Ludwig Thuille, of Munich, 
and announced to him his 


At the 
“Lobetanz,” 
he bade the composer, 


come into the royal box, 
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special satisfaction and the delight he had derived ‘ei 


listening to the beautiful opera. 
ie ee 

Together with a number of other people interested in 
the development of music, I listened last Tuesday noon 
to a very lucid lecture by Max Loewengard, the com- 
poser, critic and pedagogue. After a short introduction 
about the purposes and value of theoretic studies, he 
spoke about the faults of the present method and the 
necessity of reforms in the teachings of modern harmony. 
The way in which Herr Loewengard intends to in- 
augurate these reforms and the simplifications which he 
spoke of promise quite a revolution in this field, which 
by most of the old and even the more advanced teachers 
is, to this day, treated with a conservatism worthy of a 
better cause, and incidentally also of better conservatories 

* * * 

The tenor Abel at Mannheim, who so grossly insulted 
and bodily attacked Mrs. Richard, the wife of a music 
critic, has been fined by the court the sum of 300 marks. 

* * * 

The Berlin office of THE Musitcat Courier had pleas- 
ant calls from Ino Manin, th@sSpanish violinist, and his 
father; from Moritz Mayer-Mahr, who has returned from 
a successful Scandinavian tournée, which he made in con- 
junction with the violin virtuoso Willy Burmester; from 
Miss Clara Gronhke, a resident piano teacher; from Dr. 
Otto Neitzel, of Cologne, and from Herr Kapellmeister 
Siegfried Ochs. O. F. 


Announcement. 





CLASSES IN STENO-PHONETICS. 
O readers of music who are dissatisfied with their 
work or discouraged with the “old solfeggio” 

method, the author of this unique system offers the yearly 
course (during April) to all desiring a really full and mu- 
sical basis to work upon during the summer months in 
preparation for the next fall’s musical studies. All pupils 
who find themselves “just where they were” last fall when 
they started in to learn to read music or who have not 
advanced to their satisfaction are requested to communi- 
cate at once, especially those failing in church trials. 

Classes form from April 4 to April 11. Address May 
Florence Smith, 802 Carnegie Hall. 

A few of the numerous voluntary indorsements are here 
appended: 

Fesruary 8, 1808. 

Dear Miss SmitH—I venture to send you my opinion 
of the $5 course taken in April last, by which you prepare 
students in music for summer study. I can only say I fol- 
lowed it faithfully, and it read like a book, after years of 


disappointment. Very gratefuly yours, 
Mary Tycer Forses. 





Dear Miss Smitu—lIs there not some way you could 
trumpet this system of youfs “all over everywhere” so 
that people would all know “where they are at” in a musi- 
cal way? 

I am so glad I missed the train that day, by which mis- 
hap I picked up THe Musicat Courter to kill time, and 
read of your offer to all those “dissatisfied with their sea- 
son’s course of reading” by which I joined your April 
sessions to prepare for summer work. I read the “Stabat 
Mater” through iu five weeks from that time, and I can 
scarcely think that there was ever a time when I could 
not read. Why is this system not universally adopted in 
public schools? That idea of transposition just with one 
single study line—think of it, in all the keys! 

Most indebtedly always, 
GERTRUDE HawkKEs. 

Montclair, N. J., March 11, 1808. 





MARCH 20, 1808. 

Dear Miss SmitnH—lIf my letter be ot any service to 
ou do publish it. I have learned to read too late, I 
ftae, because of so many fresh young voices in the field, 
bug I shall always feel that I have accomplished the one 
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great desire of my life, “to read musicianly,” since know- 
ing of your incomparable method. Your “April course” 
last season for $5 would be the veriest boon to all those 
who have been puttering along blindly in the old “sol- 
feggio” ruts, and all who have found this difficulty (and 
who are musical to a degree, for no one else should at- 
tempt to study music professionally) will be just as gratc- 


| ful as I for the disclosure of simplicity you will make 





them, and that is saying a great dea 
Most faithfully yours, 
ANNABEL FLoyp MartTIN. 


Corinne Moore-Lawson. 


f- ROM among the many press notices of Mrs. Lawson's 
recent concert the following have been selected 
The first one is a translation from the columns of the 


Staats-Zeitung. 

Perhaps in no other branch of music are there as many 
mediocrities to be found as in the realm of concert sing 
ers. The majority of the public consider a song only as 
something good enough to fill in an intermission, or to 
prepare the audience for something grander which is to 
tollow. But when someone truly talented appears, then 
the song becomes a revelation, giving the highest, purest 
and rarest enjoyment and delight, as was the case last 
Tuesday when Corinne Moore-Lawson gave a recital in 
the ballroom of the Waldorf, and in spite of the beautiful 
spring weather kept a large audience indoors, attentive 
from commencement to end. Unaided she upheld the 
entire recital, even playing her own accompaniments or 
the piano, and she could not have done better. Under 
her fingers the keys not only accompanied her, but felt 
and sang with her. 

Mrs. Moore-Lawson’s voice does not captivate by its 
charm as much as by its sublime purity, perfect schooling 
and a certain sonority and depth, which instantly captures 
the hearts of all hearers. 

Her work is remarkable for its intelligence and poetry, 
and her pronunciation of the German, as well as of the 
English, is exemplary. With the slightest effort she 
knows how to produce the most surprising results and 
effects—a glance of the eye, a nod of the head or a smile— 
suffices to interpret the word sung. Her mimicry is won- 
derful—she cries, laments, laughs and is gay, without 
ever showing the slightest affectation or bad taste 
Among our own concert singers we can mention no one 
who is Mrs. Moore-Lawson’s equal, with the solitary 
exception of Max Heinrich. 

Her songs were not all of equal value, and some, her 
masterly interpretation notwithstanding, produced but lit- 
tle effect. The majority, however, were interesting, some 
extremely beautiful. “Nymphs and Shepherds,” by Pur- 
cell; “Im Herbst,” by Robert Franz, and “Der Schu- 
macher,” by Bungert, many in the audience would have 
liked to have heard a number of times, but the fair artist 
would not condescend. It is to be hoped, however, that 
she will gratify us by giving another recital in the near fu- 
ture. The program contained printed translations of the 
German songs, as well as the English texts, a rule which 
might well be followed at all song recitals. 





There is no pleasanter musical diversion than a song 
recital well done, and even in a varied season like the 
present, with its dozen or more concerts a week, we have 
had very few of them—far too few to tire of them. The 
recital of Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson in the small ball- 
room of the Astoria yesterday afternoon was particularly 
enjoyable, and takes rank with those rare treats given to 
us by the Henschels and Mr. Bispham. Mrs. Lawson’s 
singing is well known in New York, and not much com- 
ment 1s neccessary. Excelling in the chanson, she re- 
frains from songs which demand a broad and dramatic 
treatment, and confines herself chiefly to such things as 
call for airiness and daintiness of touch or simple pathos. 
Yesterday she sang nineteen songs, and played her own 
accompaniments. If there is_any choice to be made as to 
what song she did best, it would probably fall on the Nor- 
wegian coopers song, which she sang with great art.— 
Commercial Advertiser, March 9. 





Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson has won gratitude and 
praise in previous years for her song recitals in this city, 
even in times when there was a superflaity of good music 
of various kinds. The present may be escribed as one 
of those times; except, indeed, as to Lieder singing, in 
which this city is but indifferently supplied. Mrs. Lawson 
filled some of this void yesterday neds? in the small 
ballroom of the Waldorf, when she sang nineteen songs 
of various schools, ranging from Handel and Purcell to 
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MacDowell, Parker and Bird, and including also others 
by Sir Henry R. Bishop, Robert Franz, August Bungert, 
Franz Ries, and a Norwegian shepherd song of the six- 
teenth century. It was an interesting program, and Mrs. 
Lawson performed it with much taste and a genuine 
musician’s feeling. She still is more at home in lyrics of 
an arch or gracious vein than in those of a deeper feeling; 
but it seemed yesterday that in Franz’s “Im Herbst” she 
reached a higher level of passion and fervor than she has 
shown in her previous appearances here. The tempi at 
which she took a few others songs might be open to ques- 
tioning. . Handel’s “Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre” and Pur- 
cell’s “‘Nymphs and Shepherds” both seemed somewhat 
too fast, and Franz’s lovely setting of Bodenstedt’s “Es 
hat die Rose sich Beklagt” rather too solemn; but Mrs. 
Lawson rarely fails to strike the right note of feeling and 
to carry conviction through her interpretation. She 
played her own accompaniments yesterday afternoon skil- 
fully—New York Tribune. 





Song recitals are usually marred by their programs, 
even when the singers are good. Nine out of ten vocalists 
choose songs, not for their intrinsic beauty, but because 
they serve to show off their voices to best advantage 
Mrs. Lawson does not do this; her programs are usu- 
ally made up so as to include a number of gems. They 
are remarkably varied, too. Yesterday there were songs 
by Handel, Purcell; Bishop, Franz, Bungert, Ries, Mac- 
Dowell, Parker and Bird, besides a Norwegian shepherd 
song of the sixteenth century. The Franz songs were 
good specimens of his genius—‘‘Mother, oh, sing me to 
rest,” “Liebchen ist da,” ‘““Tanzlied im Mai,” “Es hat die 
Rose sich beklagt’” and “Im Herbst’”—and Mrs. Lawson 
sang them artistically. In the English songs her vocal 
utterance was somewhat defective, especially in the softer 
bars. She did not make sufficient use of the sombre tones, 
and the full beauty of her voice was not revealed as it 
was later on in the German and American songs, when it 
became warmer and more sonorous. It is a voice well 
suited to the interpretation of Lieder, and Mrs. Lawson 
has the gift of adding charm to the delivery by little mimic 
touches and glances. It is needless to go into details; it 
is sufficient to say that the recital was evidently much 
enjoyed by an audience which nearly filled the hall. 

For the first time, at least in New York, Mrs. Lawson 
played her own piano parts and played them so well as 
to make one regret she had not done so before. In two 
of the MacDowell songs alone there were some slight 
inaccuracies; otherwise, everything went well, and there 
was that constant sympathy between the piano and the 
vocal part which is so often missed at recitals. What a 
charmingly descriptive song, by the way, is MacDowell’s 
“Midsummer Lullaby.” How marvelously the music 
translates into tones the poetic vision of “silver clouds 
lightly sailing through the drowsy, trembling air.” This 
is after Goethe, but the verses of that delightfully spon- 
taneous and buoyant song, “The Robin Sings in the Apple 
Tree,” are by Professor MacDowell himself, and they are 
genuine poetry, that would have adorned Heine’s “Buch 
der Lider,” the musicians’ Klondike—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


Worcester Festival. 
RRANGEMENTS are now completed for the Worces- 
ter Music Festival which takes place some time 
next September. Among those who have been engaged 
are Mme. Gadski, Gertrude May Stein, H. Evan Will- 
iams and Ffrangcon-Davies. Mme. Gadski will be heard 
in three concerts, the others in four. 

H. W.' Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” which was given 
last year, will be again on the firogram. The oratorio 
“Elijah” ‘is to be the piéce de résistance, and the chorus 
have been at work rehearsing this music all winter. 
Chadwick’s “Lily Nymph” and Grieg’s music to Bjorn- 
sen’s unfinished drama, “Olaf Trygvasson,” complete the 
list of works to be given. There will be miscellaneous 
programs as usual. 

This temporary announcement of the Worcester festival 
is another indication that there is no progress expected 
in that direction, and THe Musica, Courter proposes 
to give a complete and effective resumé of the Worcester 
condition, its ineffective chorus work, of its orthodox 
programs,.without symmetry or balance, chiefly con- 
structed. for the popular taste in years gone by instead of 
aiming at the improvement of aesthetics. Mme. Gadski 
is not adapted for oratorio work. 
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CINCINNATI, April 2, 1898 

URING the week Cincinnatians have been 

given a taste of grand opera. The Damrosch- 
Ellis Company gave four performances in Music Hall, 
beginning on Monday night. “Tannhauser,” “Faust,” 
“Die Meistersinger” and “The Barber,” with the inevita- 
ble scene from “Lucia.” The poverty of the staging and 
appointments of these operas was conspicuous. Some of 
the scenes were timeworn and the costumes looked 
ancient. 


present 


* * * 


Mr. Van der Stucken, of the College of Music, was 
called away to conduct the last concert of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in New York city; he is expected to 
return to Cincinnati by Tuesday next. 

Rumor has been rife here tnat he will likely remain 
in New York city, to take the place of Anton Seidl, but 
this cannot be true. Mr. Van der Stucken is bound to the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and the College of Music 
by a contract which will still be in force for the next 
three years. Of course one may ask to be released from 
his contract, but Mr. Van der Stucken is not likely to 
ask this, and if he did, it looks like a foregone con- 
clusion that the Orchestra Association would give him a 
flat refusal. Of course all this is predicated on the sup- 
position that he would be asked to take charge of the 
Philharmonic and otherwise step into the shoes of Mr 
Seidl. His loss at present would be very detrimental to 
the interests of the Symphony Orchestra. 

The preliminary examinations of candidates for honors 
at the College of Music were held last week, beginning 
Tuesday, and the final examinations will take place dur- 
ing April. 

The Marien String Quartet of the college will give the 
final concert in the chamber music series on Saturday 
evening, April 9, in the Odeon. A delightful and re- 
fined performance is given by this quartet, and the public 
will be offered one of the best programs at this closing 
concert that has yet been given by the four players. 

The customary meetings of the Popular Music Classes 
are held Tuesday and Wednesday evenings in the Ly- 
The advanced class, which meets on Tuesday 
evenings, is making excellent progress in the study 2 
Romberg’s cantata, “Lay of the Bell.” This charming 
work is to have public performance in May by the ad- 
vanced class, and future attendance to rehearsals is im- 
portant. 

The date for the third and last faculty concert at the 
College has not been definitely decided upon, but will 
probably be given on Friday evening, April 15. Ernest 
Hale, pianist; Hans Seitz, baritone, and Lino Mattioli, 
‘cello, will present an attractive program. 

One of the most conscientious and successful teachers 
of the violin in this city is B. Ebann, whose work in his 
pupils will speak for itself. Several of his pupils have 
made a success of their profession and some of them 
have become distinguished. Among his great pupils 
may be mentioned Max Karger, who is concertizing as a 
violin virtuoso, and whom Joachim acknowledged to be 
the most talented pupil he ever had. Mr. Ebann wiil 
present his pupils in a second recital on the evening of 
April 12 in Smith & Nixon’s Hall. 


ceum. 


*_ * * 


An event of considerable importance was the first per- 
formance in Cincinnati of Joseph Rheinberger’s “Stabat 
Mater,” op. 138, for voices, organ and strings, at the 7:30 
Pp. M. service on Palm Sunday, at St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
under Prof. William H. Reussenzehn’s direction. The 
THE MOST ARTISTIC MINIATURE THEATRE AND 

BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MUSIC HALL 
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. ‘ . acetal 
accompaniment in the main was done by advanced violin 


students of Prof Reussenzehn. 
The lull between the opera and the May festival eight 


| weeks later is to be broken by one of the most interest 


| Hall by Ysaye, Gérardy, Marteau and Lachaume. 


ing musical events of recent years—a concert in Music 
This 
remarkable quartet of artists will be heard on the evening 
of April 27. They will give ten concerts in America 


before sailing for Europe, each one of which will cost 
their enterprising manager, Mr. Thrane, not less than 
$2,000. Despite this enormous expense, the gentlemen 


who have arranged to bring them here have made ar 
rangements with the management whereby the prices for 
this extraordinary engagement will be but $1.50 and $1, 


| instead of $2.50 and $2, as will be charged in all other 
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cities. Ysaye and Marteau are to play the noble con- 
certo of Bach for two violins. 

The full program for the May festival has been de- 
layed, awaiting the result of some correspondence with 
Miss Macintyre, who is away from home on a European 
tour, and letters have been delayed in reaching her. Mr. 
Thomas’ programs are always a work of art. They must 
necessarily be harmonious, and made with a view of keep- 
ing the interest unflagging during the whole performance. 
There will be an orderly sequence of composers on the 
present programs, and it is understood that as a whole 
they will be more attractive than usual. 

Miss Margaret Macintyre is one of a very few women 
who have succeeded equally well in opera and in oratorio 
music. Lilli Lehmann and Madame Albani are almost the 
only noteworthy examples of this, besides Miss Macintyre 
As Elsa and Marguerite she has scored decided successes, 
while she is in demand for all the English festivals She 
seems to be unspoiled by either for the other, and will be 
very popular at the May festival this year. 


> = & 


The Cincinnati Orchestra Association will soon come 
before the public in an entirely new role. It is proposed, 
in order to meet a deficit of this last year, to give on 
\pril 20 an evening of tableaux vivants. It is said that on 
that night Music Hall will be the scene of as brilliant au 
artistic and social triumph as ever took place in this city 

” * * 
a prize cantata of the National 
perform- 


“Bel and the Dragon,” 
Eisteddfod of Wales, 1893, was given a fine 
ance at the residence of Thomas Miller, Means avenue, 
Avondale. There was a chorus of thirty voices, and the 
presentation of the cantata was under the direction of H 
W. Crawford. Mr. Crawford showed talent and 
siderable musical ability in his direction. The perform- 


con 


ance was so successful that it was repeated by general re- 


quest at the Forest Avenue M. E. Church on Monday 


evening, April 4. 
* .- - 


In memory of the death of Johannes Brahms, which 
occurred on April 3, 1897, the Ladies’ Musical Club this 
afternoon, in College Hall, presented a varied and inter 
esting program, which was performed in a thoroughly 
devout and artistic spirit. 

At the Auditorium School of Music Saturday afternoon, 
April 2, an interesting given by 
some of the younger members of Miss Tecla Vigna’s class. 
It was worthy of note how general the success is that 
Miss Vigna achieves with her pupils. Not all are talented, 
and yet they all show voice development and training 
She succeeds admirably in bringing out whatever ther: 
is in the voice. The sopranos at the recital were Miss 
Katherine Tabb, Miss Selma Samelson, Miss Tilda Dun- 
can and Miss Jeannette Foster; the contraltos, Miss 
Jessie Coffee, Miss Louise Brink; mezzo soprano, Miss 
Mabel Freiberg. The latter sang, with considerable ex- 
pression, two songs in French—‘Eglogue,” by Delibes, 
and “Mignon,” by D’Hardelot. Miss Jessie Coffee has 
abundant material and a musical foundation. Miss Tabb 
sings with a good deal of confidence. Miss Samelson 
sang with spirit and expression. The more advanced 
pupils, who showed much progress, were Miss Louise 
Brink, Miss Tilda Duncan and Miss Jeannette Foster 

J. A. Homan 


students’ recital was 


Dr. Gerrit Smith. 


The last free organ recital of the season of Dr. Gerrit 
Smith was given Monday, April 4, in the South Church. 
Dr. Smith was assisted by Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano; 
Franz Kaltenborn, violinist; Felix Boucher, ‘cellist 
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The Art of Cantillation. 
FRANGCON-DAVIES gave his song 
Mendelssohn Hall Thursday afternoon, 
for the first time in this city the much expected cantilla- 
Undoubtedly Mr. Davies made a deep impression 
on his audience, showing himself to be an able “‘cantil- 

lator”’—an intensely dramatic, if not a pure, form of art 
Cantillation is half way between chanting and singing, 
and as a rule a 
short 


recital in 
introducing 


tions 


with occasional lapses into the former, 
resort to the latter. At intervals, for 
perhaps for not more than a word or two, the 


final very 
periods, 
normal speaking voice is used. 

The text is generally a poem of strong rhythmic quality, 
the music being written with the object of emphasizing 
adding color to the effect and in general 
The poems 


this quality, 
raising the emotional power of the poem. 
suited to this, and those chosen principally by Mr. Davies, 
are those in which there is an abundance of the climacteric 
thus allowing the musician to write not 
and giving the cantillator a 
obvious 


and the dramatic, 
only well, but beautifully, 
firmer hold on his audience by eliminating an 
tendency to the monotonous. 

In defining cantillation we have 
seemed to be, taking our impressions solely from Mr 
Davies’ entertainment last Thursday The 
English baritone was given a respectiul hearing, and he 
made a deep impression, though the general appreciation 
of his efforts were not without dissenters. 
of cantillation must rest not 


merely stated what 't 


afternoon. 


In the final the “new art” 
on the fact that it raises the emotional power of the poem 
or adds color, but on the fact—if it is a fact—that it pre 
serves the original component parts of the poet’s creation. 
Color and emotional intensity may result from this, and 
in that case they have a right which is not to be denied. 
Nor is the outburst of song at the end, judged along these 
lines, as much a resort to calcium light-like effects as 
might at first be supposed. That Mr. Davies has under- 
stood this is quite evident from the manner in which he 
He is truer than the elocutionist, for he 
As the poet gets much 
same 


made his appeal 
holds to the rhythm of the verse. 
own enjoyment from. laboring over this 
and as the recitationist seems to get all of his 
> one 


of his 
rhythm, 
enjoyment from destroying the work of the poet, 
doubts very much whether Mr. Davies is very wrong. 

The music of the cantillations was written by Stanley 
Hawley. There was merit in it, a great deal more merit 
than one would have expected to have found, considering 
the apparently subordinate part played. Whether the can- 
tillation will go far or not one doubts, but both cantil- 
lator and musician are entitled to more than a little atten- 
and ability 

preceded the cantillations Mr 
was at its best. Tempera- 
he sang with all the feeling 


tion for their sincerity 
In the 
truly 


song which 
beautiful 


if not broad, 


Davies’ voice 
mentally deep, 
and finish of a true artist 


The program was as follows: 


Three Spring Songs (new)- 


All the World Awakes To-Day. . German 
The Dew Upon the Lily.. .German 
My Song Is of the Sturdy North. .German 
(First time in America.) 
Songs- 
: B.. B e rree . MacDowell 
Alone .... ; . Hawley 
With the Tide .... wy 
The Royal Red Rose. . Lucas 
Prince Ivan’s Song Allitsen 


Here’s a Health Unto His Mz ajesty. Old English 


Cantillations— 


The Templar’s Love Song (Ivanhoe). Sullivan 


Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree in ee . Hawley 
Riding Thro’ the Broom.... .. Hawley 
The Ballad of Hell (Davidson).. . Hawley 
The Birth of the Opal.. . Hawley 
In the Round Tower at Ihandi.. . Hawley 
The Story of the Faithful Soul (Procter) . Hawley 


(First time in America.) 
Isidor Luckstone at the piano, Paul Ambrose at 
the organ 


New York College of Music. 


So many applications have been received from out-of- 
town students and teachers who are desirous of studying 
during the coming summer at the New York College of 
128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth that it has 
been decided to have, as in former years, a summer course, 


Music, street, 


which will commence on June 22 and last ten weeks 
The course will embrace the study of piano, singing, vio- 
lin, organ and the theory of music, and will be under 


the personal supervision of Alexander Lambert 





PHIPPS 
& 
CAMPIGLIO, 


138 Fifth Avenuc, New York. 


TELEPHONE : 2717 181TH STREET. 


Sole Managers. 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRA NO—ORATORIO, CONCERTS AND SONG RECITALS. 


MAX HEINRICH, 


The most eminent Baritone and ‘‘ Lieder 


” singer in America 
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New YORK, April 4, 1898. 

OM KARL, with his friend Mr. Dewey, are always 
doing nice things for people, and the latest instance 
which came under my observation was a musicale they 
got up, at Mrs. Charles Hamilton’s, 12 West Seventy- 
fifth street, for Misses Bertha Bucklin, violin; Lillian 
Littlehales, ’cello’ and Florence Gale, piano. The hand- 
some suite of rooms was crowded, and the young artists 
must have had a substantial benefit. The program was: 


5 ee rere Terr err rer er Gade 
Thou Art Like unto a Flower................../ Ambrose 
Violin obligato, Miss Bertha Bucklin. 

Se: cd sen tene dd dd apa Pon dedere Steed edhe t 

Fae Bek, Rak Wai i cctacasiekcscccnstecaccents Hastings 
Tom Karl. 

Prize Song, from Meistersinger........ Wagner-Wilhelmj 

PICMG iis 0 ocd sd cba Vedoeoarta wees Popper-Halir 
Miss Bucklin. 

The Aimed TR cis ciccccscdpcasidesiest ace Schumann 

BOG MN, Shediie dpe dildy op a dne hen eaerheaéaeala Schumann 

SPO NEE os cceeicteencns dhéesdeanehesesenan Hildach 

Se ME Sov ice thn ds cans beh k ay bee oer Rubinstein 


RNG fs soa iy's ocd ccreeeans Cab hatearne atl 
BNIIIED (009-0 #> vaamemanredsumaauaded Adolph Fischer 
Miss Littlehales. 

ee RS Tee RR eS ee reo Liszt 
Miss Gale. 

Lie TO nd obs utr ctnes wale tacenhasesestiad Denza 

PND 6 vg ois ahi a Dianeshitnay et anette Wood 

NS RR ed Baie a Chadwick 
. Mr. Karl. 

BR, GB Mis isisy th in Fh 0 FR ee Mendelssohn 


Andante, Scherzo. 

The trios went with first rate ensemble, and Miss Gale 
played an encore. All the participants received apprecia- 
tion and applause galore, and Paul Ambrose played 
dainty, if not always accurate, piano accompaniments. 


* * * 


Kate Stella Burr is known as one of the most able, and 
consequently most well-known, accompanists, as well as 
organist and song-coach, in the city; with Dr. Ion A. 
Jackson, tenor, and Master Harold Elgas, soprano, she 
gave a concert at her church, Grace M. E., Columbus 
avenue and 104th street, last Monday evening, which was 
well attended. This was the program: 


Organ, March to Calvary, from The Redemp- 


SONU s sinip 4.x'k-o'eiilemnnmaraconds bal sleds aaa oe Gounod 
Tenor, Recitative and aria, Oberon........... Von Weber 
Soprano— 

ee COU RADON... hades coscedscancoderent Dossert 

The Sweetest Flower.............. Van der Stucken 
Tenor— 

RN 3 ont. 2, 8 a: wa ole hel elena Hinrichs 

ME EE oa eke biceeoctaet au deus uuaee Hinrichs 

Spielman’s lied, op. 6... Teer 
Organ— 

ES SSP eeTee Tere ee Dupont 

Overture, La Muette de Portici................ Auber 
SOON WENN CEINEING, o's 6a Cietc0.5 de be ek bees oases Fauré 
Tenor— 

a Ts dass reiki ts ve Hides Sas Clay 

NOE TE Bis crnick wadbndets tous 6 tear Schlieder 

(Dedicated to Dr. Jackson.) 

eae ar eee pe nl Os Pe EP get Bartlett 

a es Sree ee Pe ee Stainer 


The church is modern, up-to-date, electric lights; evi- 
dently an active, wide-awake people, which the same | 
may likewise say of the organist! She played her solos, 
and especially the pretty Dupont piece, with much taste, 
Dr. Jackson proved an important, interesting singer. He 
has most sympathetic voice, excellent enunciation, re- 
pose, taste, musical temperament, and that great desidera- 





OLIVE 
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Violinist. 


Solo Violinist, season 1897-8, with 
the BosTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Address 
121 West 90th St., 


New York, or 


Remington Squire, Mgr. 


126 East 24th Street, New York. 





—— : 
tum, presence. His high A’s rang forth finely, and the | of our Lord, by Sir John Stainer, was given by the Luther 
| League Choral Union, Emanuel Schmauk, director; 


three interesting songs by Hinrichs displayed these quali- 
ties to best advantage. The songs are full of exquisite 
harmony; the troubadour’s song went with a swinging 
tempo that raised general enthusiasm. The lad Elgas 
sings with surprising musical feeling and taste, but for 
his portamento he would be a great credit to his teacher, 
Dossert. This he must discard; it is weak. 
An audience of good size attended. 
* * * 


| Theodore Troutmann, tenor; B. L. Fenner, bass; Mrs. 


Laura Crawford, organist, on March 23, at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church; the same work an March 30 at Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, on West Twenty-first street. 


| Schmauk’s church programs contain several of his own 


Will C. Macfarlane’s thirty-fifth organ recital, the last | 
of this series, occurred at All Souls’ Church last Tuesday 


evening, with this program: 


Introduction and Double Fugue ................. Merkel 
PS Terres Aye fa Sere vee ae eee Py ee Widor 
PND etre riddadiqninen dat TNi ed «vis ei0eseee~ Chipp 
Songs— 
By the Waters of Babylon. .................- Dvorak 
poe RE ER er ere Klein 


(New, first time.) 
Mme. Marie Gamm. 


PORE, NON. CAINE c vo-cncs osecddcsnens dean Dienel | 


REE EE Shane che eed tee eens b0d io knet- vos 60d0 Brahms 
Mme. Marie Gramm. 
Violin obligato by Emil Gramm. 
Concert Overture, in C minor................20005 Wood 

The extremely fitful weather prevented the usual large 
attendance, the writer among others, but one who was 
there sent me these observations: 

“Macfarlane played with unusual enthusiasm; he is 
such a clean player! Mrs. Gramm sang beautifully; sub- 
dued applause was heard—and this is forbidden, of course, 
in our Episcopal churches. The entire evening was most 
enjoyable, and not too long.” 

* * * 


Miss Zetti Kennedy was the special soloist at the | 


Quartet Club concert, Hoboken, March 23; that she was 
successful is evident by the appended brief press 
excerpts: 

Miss Zetti Kennedy has a pleasing stage presence and 
a sweet voice. She won the hearts of the audience with 
“Ah fors e lui,” from “Traviata” (Verdi), “Ever With 
Thee” (Raff), and “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.”—Evening 
Journal, March 25, 1898. 


Miss Kennedy scored a big hit. She is a most charm~ 
ing little lady, and possesses a clear, sweet voice of great 
compass. Her selections were well calculated to show 
its power. She sang Verdi’s “Ah fors e lui,” Raff's “Ever 
with Thee,” and two encores, the final one being “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye.” The audience refused to let her depart 
until she had repeated the last encore-—The Observer, 
Hoboken, March 24. 

All of which reflects credit on her teacher, Max Bend- 
heim. Another of his pupils, Miss Charlotte Bradford, 
sang in Derby, Conn., March 29, and in Waterbury, 
Conn., March 30, with great success. Still another pupil, 
R. C. Trat, has been engaged for May 1 as solo bass 
at St. Bartholomew’s, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn. 

+ - - 

Last Wednesday evening Cowen’s “Rosemaiden” was 
given at the club house in Bay Ridge, L. I. As usual the 
singing of Victor Baillard was a feature of the evening. 
His magnificent baritone voice rang out with wonderful 
effect. Baillard is gifted with a fine big voice of unusual 
range, and a warm musical nature, all of which, under 
Francis Fischer Powers’ training and personal example, 
are rapidly making of him a most reliable artist. 

* * * 

Emanuel Schmauk continues busy. I have before me 
several programs to prove it. The “Inheritance Divine,” 
by Harry Rowe Snelley, was given by the Luther League 
Choral Union (Emanuel Schmauk, director), assisted by 
Miss Emma Haas, soprano; Mrs. D. R. Burr, contralto; 
Theodore Troutmann, tenor; B. L. Fenner, bass, Mrs. 
Laura Crawford, organist, recently at St. Mark’s 
Lutheran Church. 

“The Crucifixion,” a meditation on the sacred Passion 


compositions. ° 

The Easter program at the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church will be an unusually interesting one. A special 
feature of the musical services will be a chorus of one 
hundred children. The following is the program: 


MoRNING SERVICE. 


VCR, PUGIIII ad cade 6S 5 es > 00 0cscee. Niemann 
Organ, violin, piano. 
Anthem, I Heard a Great Voice............ G. F. Cobb 
Response, III. Gregorian tone, harmonized 
DT A-dtuutr nab IGeth wbes stan Soew anes H. N. Bartlett 
Response, VIII. Gregorian tone, harmonized 
i adwebrabietnnd hs dbnsebinows on ..H. N. Bartlett 
| Offertory, Immortal City................. F. N. Sheppard 
Soprano solo, Mrs. W. T. Van Yorx. 
Recessional, Festa Dies (children’s chorus)... ... Bartlett 
AFTERNOON SERVICE. 
Prelude, Marche Religeuse.................-+.- Guilmant 
SN Ro a re cin shone s ves overaasaeee Gounod 
Anthem, Ye Bells of Easter Day............... Dressler 
Violin obligato. 

NOR cca chev athwscinnconiantaas we «bikie Mendelssohn 
Offertory, On Wings of Living Light........... Bartlett 
Violin and piano obligato. 

I ate tale Dee ea oe aac cae es ow ke Weber 
NE: ANI 6 i 0.0 =. os) cine wcnaikeine deck <naes os Bach 


The choir will consist of: Soprano, Mrs. Theodore Van 
Yorx; alto, Mrs. Wm. E. Mulligan; tenor, Walter E. 
Houghton; bass, George Martin Huss; organist and di- 
rector, Homer N. Bartlett. 


History of Song. 


RS. SNELLING and W. J. Henderson gave the 
first of their three recitals illustrating the history 

of song last Tuesday afternoon, March 29, at the residence 
of Mrs. Henry Clews, 9 West Thirty-fourth street. There 
was a large and fashionable audience present. Mr. Hen- 
derson began by sketching briefly, but graphically, the 
history of song in France from thetimeof the troubadours 
down to the present day, mentioning how the cultivation 


| of music in the twelfth century was confined to the upper 


classes, and how most of the songs of these days preserved 
to us are by the great nobles of that time. He called 
their attention to the ecclesiastical character of their music, 
and showed how, though the songs were composed by 
what might be called amateurs, they were spread abroad 
by being sung by the professional minstrels. 

He brought out clearly how French song throughout 
all ages preserved its national characteristics, one of the 
most distinguishing of these characteristics being the 
theatric purpose of all their music. The modern com- 
posers show this to a marked degree. 

Mrs. Snelling sang a long list of rare and attractive 
songs with her accustomed art and excellent diction. The 
audience seemed particularly pleased with some of the 
popular brunettes of the reign of Louis XVI. and one or 
two children’s songs, which last she accentuated by acting 
them out with gestures. 


The New York Ladies’ Trio. 


On March 31 the New York Ladies’ Trio entertained 
some musical friends at the residence of Miss Phipps. 
About fifty people were present, among whom were Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Huett, Mr. 
and Mrs. von Klenner (Katharine Evans), Oscar Saenger, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gustav L. Becker, Mr. and Miss Brownel, 
A. de Castro, Mr. Loomis and Misses Lathrop. The trio 
played selections from Rubinstein Chaminade, Foote and 
Godard. Madame Van den Hende and Miss Becker played 
solo numbers, and Miss Brownel and others gave vocal 
selections. 
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Boston, April 4, 1898. 
the advent of the 


robin, 
sprinkling cart, rows of potted tulips and daffodils 


ITH the first call of the 


in front of the florists, and, I was about to add, the re- 
turn of the hand organ, forgetting that in Boston we 
have them all the year; but with all these harbingers of 
spring the annual mutterings from choir lofts are heard, 
and by April 1 the migratory human birds prepare to flit 
and flutter from Boston to Worcester and Newton and 
’ Lowell and the country about. Some chant joyfully—sal- 
aries and convenient locations being to their liking— 
others, with drooping feathers and mournful little chirps, 
move out and on to other bough, caring little 
whither, knowing, as that with the return of 
another spring it will be the same old story. But, why try 
to write in a jocular manner of this much to be lamented 


some 
they do, 


condition of choir affairs 


There are many sad stories hidden away in these song 
birds’ breasts, and the only wonder is they can sing at all. 
Occasionally we hear of choirs being retained intact for 
several years, and instinctively my hand reaches out to the 
What grand, 

Truly they 


mer- 


music committees of these few churches 
good work they are doing in their quiet way 
are pioneers in these days of uneducated, pompous, 
cenary, restless choir committees 

It is a strange religion that prompts men to organize a 
called apart sums of money and em 
ploy a minister to lead the flock. Around him they clus- 


praise his sermons, give him dona- 


society church, set 
aa ter, greet him warmly, 
tion parties, make him the honored guest in their homes, 
in fact leave nothing undone to make him happy and com- 
fortable in his work, and though he is serving God pay 
him well for so doing. 

On the other hand they must have music, 
erable offscourings of the earth called musicians are 
with as if they were half human—another class of creatures 
as it were. They are admitted at the back door, run in to 
do their little tune before the committee, who know about 
as much regarding music as a hen knows of Easter 
Voice is not the primary requisite always. An old duffer 
looking for a soprano once remarked, “Send us 
thing good to look at, Mrs. B—— is too devilish homely.” 
\ prominent organist of Brooklyn refused to hear a con- 


mis- 
dealt 


and these 


some 


tralto once because she was thirty-six years old and asked 
a choir agency to send someone young and pretty, with 
a good figure. So far has this matter of appearance been 
carried that in New York agencies have found it neces 
sary when bidding for hearings for their artists to send 
out application forms that have the following questions to 
be filled in: Characteristics, complexion, height, weight, 
salary desired, least salary Now, in 
the of justice, what kind of worship is this that 
forces agencies to act as hucksters of choir singers? I 
speak of singers in particular, because the organist, as a 
rule, is looked upon as something akin to their kind by 
church committees, and some of them are 

When honest men and women who make their living by 
singing in churches are treated with the respect due the 
minister we may hope for better music in our churches 
whole world kin,” and I 
is drawn between church 


voice, acceptable 


name 


makes the 
line 


“One touch of nature 
cannot understand why the 
communicants and their choirs 

Quite apropos is the choir news in and about Boston 
April 1 is here, and many changes are being made. There 
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are several remarkable instances of choirs remaining intact | Romance (MS.) oa ae Frederick Barry 
here in Boston for years. Arlington Street Church, Old ‘ Maurice Parker , 
South, the Unitarian Church of Jamaica Plain and others Quartet cA eee ae ee 7 hd : ‘Mrs. Beach 
—s : Irs. Rice, Miss Richardson, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. 
I do not recall at this time. But they are exceptional. Austin 
Misss Jennie Corea has been chosen soprano at Dr. | Let All Obey Leach 
Miner’s church, where the music is under the direction of : Mr. Butler 
Gueee Wi, Chataiae Les Filles de Cadix . Delibes 
Ee. Ws — a Meine Liebe ist Griin : Brahms 
Mrs. Alice Bates Rice is called to the position made va- Miss Bate 
cant in King’s Chapel by Miss Edith Torrey, Walter Haw- | Canadian Boat Song Mrs. Beach 


Mrs and ‘Mrs Austin. 


Rice 





kins will be the tenor at Shawmut Avenue Church. Elsa’s T Ww 
° “isa s a eee agne 
Old South Church in Worcester, where Ivan Morawski | ~ toes ae Piclann — 
directs, will have a new soprano and tenor, Mrs. Valetta! Veilchen iiber ale Von Fielitz 
Thelen and J. W. Turner, respectively. Lass Mich Dein Augen Kiissen Von Fielitz 
Union Church, Worcester, made a clean sweep, and Si j'etais Roi............. C. de Bach 
A rth Steed. Satin i he alias ti his clie ‘Miss Richardson. 
rthur ubbard, basso, supplies t 1¢ choir from his clien- | | ¢ Gaj Soleil ..........0.0.2++: Massenet 
téle of pupils. Miss Harriette Godard will be the so-| Blatter Lasst die Blume Fallen Franz 
prano, Miss Helen Day, contralto; Dr. Joseph Dutra, Come Sweet Morning seeeee 
tenor, and the organist a Worcester artist whose name I | Papillon Mrs. Perkins hae 
ec ¢ oO e* °° ORC 
have not learned. EE SNS. oc osc sigucet bas deed ent . Paladilhe 


At the North Congregational Church in Cambridge | Tn me Dirais. : Chaminade 
Miss Minnie Massé will take the soprano position. Miss Miss White 
Jessie Mite, alto; Charles S. Hill, tenor, and William Guess ga Aa Se gs Yok ‘eee 
Nye, basso, have also been engaged Austio 
Miss Adah C. Hussey, the contralto, who has just re 
will accept the posi- Miss Clara Munger and her assistant teachers, Miss 


covered from a very severe illness, 
tion offered her at Eliot Church, 
K. Pelton will be the soprano and E 
and director 

Roxbury 
Miss Leslie 

Miss M. 
Avenue Church as soprano 

Mrs. Humphrey-Allen has been engaged at 
Temple, and Miss Edith Perkins will sing at Warren Ave 
nue Church. 

Henry Thomas Wade, 


Priscilla White, Miss Katherine Lincoln, Miss Katherine 
Merrill and Miss Edith Perkins, gave the above program 
at the third of their series of musicales on Wednesday 
afternoon, in which a number of their pupils were given a 
there were some twenty in 
singer at 


Newton, where Miss E 
E. Truette organist 


Universalist Church will have the services of 


first public appearance. As 
B. Bromley has accepted the position at North | all, it would be impossible to speak of 
length; but of the youngest and least experienced one can 
justly say they all showed good schooling in vocal technic 


Grant, soprano. 
each 


Tremont 
| and interpretation. 
A quartet, made up of Miss Munger’s pupils, 
reached that stage where they have 
with the professional side of Boston music life, 


who have 


the organist at Eliot Church, become associated 


was com 


Newton, the past year, will go to a Catholic Church in 

Canton and assume charge of the choir | posed of four very satisfactory singers, namely, Mrs 
Mr. Ernest Hunter, tenor, has taken a very good posi- | Alice Bates Rice, Miss Richardson, Mrs. Barnes and Mrs 

tion at Lowell, Mass., in the First Universalist Church | Katherine Austin. 


There were three very young singers, of 
| whom I would speak individually 

Miss Emery, a pretty girl with a sweet, 
voice, sang Arditi’s “Parla” very charmingly, 
lighted her audience, winning a recall 

“Elsa’s Traum,” from “Lohengrin,” was surprisingly well 
given by Miss Denison, who seems to have the real Wag- 
ner voice and material to justify such an ambitious under- 
taking. 

Miss Bate, a sister of the late Lillian Durell, 
have many of the qualifications that made her sister the 
successful artist she was. Her voice is a soprano of un 
usual quality and range, and she sings with a dash and 


freedom worthy of a great artist. By careful study and 


Mrs. George West will be the soprano at Park Street promising 
Church the coming year 
Miss Ernestine Fisk, the 
recently with great success, 
services at King’s Chapel 


flexible soprano 


and de- 


contralto, who gave a recital 


has been engaged for Easter 


* * * 


Spring Song.. i , ; McKenzie 

Miss Brown 

Extol Thee. . 
Mrs 

Yonder Star. 


Mrs 


—— 
I Will seoesesens seems to 
Symonds 

Beam from Fred Bullard 
“ Desle 


Forget Me Not. Rotoli 


Miss Ww yers 





Faery Song (MS.).. Frederick Barry | many sacrifices to her art, Miss Bate should rise to 

<*s - A (MES) Ae ne 93 sad heights of greatness, and we will watch her career with 
: , manda eT = aie» | interest 
Mrs. Phelps } : 

Spring Flowers.. Se Reinecke | The charm of the Program was augmented by Miss 

Mrs. Haskell, violin obligato by Maurice Parker. | White’s delightful interpretation of French songs and 

At Parting....... eps teees .* ..Rogers | Maurice Parker’s masterly violin solos. A romance, 

ai Miss Curley ., | played from manuscript and accompanied by the com- 

The Danza.. Chadwick a : : “ 

Miss Edwards. poser, Frederick Barry, served to display Mr. Parker’s 

Bene TR. is cbs dds tegewnsa tae D’Hardelot | perfect technic and a surprising genius. Here is a violin- 

C : ; “Miss Shewell Dell’ A _| ist who makes no pretentions. He will soon take his 

hanson battens Pope. ; equa! degree at Harvard as M. D., and will probably never 

Paria yi Arditi | adopt the profession of music. Yet he has all the ability 


Miss Emery and temperament for success as a concert violinist. His 
\ Morrow Must Come On.. se saee tone was that of a master—full, vibrating ana intense 
Mrs. Wilson. 


.Kenneth McKenzie 


Ecstacy Mrs 


coe sees ceereecesece Beach: | * * « 
Mrs. Thompson 
Delight. . Gilchrist 


Heart's Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lucius Chase came over from New 


York last week to fill engagements in Boston and vicinity, 
met with a warm reception from their many 
friends here. On Tuesday evening, the 29th ult., they sang 
at Marlboro with much success. Assisting upon the ap 
pended program were Miss A. Josephine Gleason, 


Miss Spinney. 
¥ iaeey Brahms 


Sapphische Ode.... 
Scholz 


Frithling Liebster ety a Kveeht TPArS and have 
Miss Woolatt 

is NT Eas ics abuse stsecreséesdecs Schubert 
Haidenrdslein Schubert 


Miss ‘Smith. 


con 
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HARRY J. Petsnes G SCHIRMER, New York. 


Selections from Favorite Operas for the Piano. 
No.1. CARMEN, . ° ° . By Bizet 
2 FAUST, . Gounod 











Band. 





Concerts, Recitals and Musicales. 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 3. ROMEO AND JULIET, Gounod 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant 4. TANNHAUSER, . ° Wagner 
Address Iti West 105th St., New York. 5. LOHENGRIN, . . Wagner 
6. TRISTAN AND ISOL DE, Wagner 
7. AIDA, . ° ° ° ; Verdi 
BERNARD 8. RIGOLETTO,. . ° Verdi 
9. IL TROVATORE, . ° Verdi 
10. LA TRAVIATA, . . Verdi 
+ 11. BARBER OF SEVILLE, Rossini 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Violin and 
Ensembie Instruction 


Price, Each, Net SO Cents. 


These selections lead through the entire operas, taking in 
every air and melody of importance and representing in 
reality a condensed edition of the piano score rather than 
| merely a selection. 


Address for Terms, Dates, &c., 


Studio: 169 East 70th Street, New York. 
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tralto; Wulf Fries, ’cellist, and Miss Nellie I. Proctor and 
Frank Otis Nash as accompanists. 


’Cello solo, airs from Martha. ............ssseeeee. Paque 
Wulf Fries. 
Ave Maria—Melodie Religieuse ........... Bach-Gounod 
Obligati by ’cello, organ and piano. 
Mrs. Chase. 

4 ic Dire wc cheides Cen en detens sank Uaek ates Beach 
NN eR TOC ee Pe ee Rubinstein 
Mr. Chase 
Ce ee ae OE 5 a tacos ota cece s deena Gliick 
Miss Gleason. 

TOE Be CE Fok cictte aieeies bi esses Henschel 

Mr. and Mrs. Chase. 

Where be Going, old Cognish melody......... Somerville 
I Campmat Bete LeU BNE, 045 vce s cose sever cecces Johns 
Miss Gleason. 

Chanson du Toreador, Carmen... ......2csceccceces Bizet 
Mr. Chase. 

’Cello solos— 
MI 5c u:dXnd eCnbs coreitn ees ota aneeeed Beethoven 
RS eee Popper 
Wulf Fries 
DE ons Sos ceiS eis cdecegedaces secmaeaet Nevin 
| ER cerry mer rrr rr ee Nevin 
Mrs. Chase 
a ee CNS BNO nos Cecsietcccanss rinaedee Badia 
Mr. and Mrs. Chase. 
+ . 7” 


Faelten’s Pianoforte School, Steinert Building, has had a 
very encouraging season, and the enrollment of pupils has 
reached the 300 mark, which is an extraordinary showing 
for the first year. The pupils are enjoying a well earned 
vacation during Easter, and the spring term will com- 
mence on April 11. During the vacation Mr. Faelten has 
been invited to lecture before the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers’ Association upon the Faelten system of piano 
playing. 

Miss Nellie Dean, who is an exponent of Carl Faelten’s 
system of piano playing, gave a concert Tuesday evening 
last to an appreciative audience. Especially adapted does 
she seem to Chopin, and her conception of his music 
stamps her an artist with both technic and temperament. 
In the concerto, with Mr. Faelten at the second piano, 
her work was very satisfactory, revealing as it did a large 
and singing tone throughout the sustained work. Mr. 
Faelten’s reputation is so established as a pianist that it 
would seem unnecessary for me to add at length praise 
for his work on this occasion. The program was as 
follows: 


PN Goss n pabes sskdihateannden ed Beethoven 
IE, BD Doves 0d nce ctecinnasvetws Schumann 
eR PR a Mt mer Mae ye Brahms 
I NE iene ordcnekavesese tas dens Chopin 
Prelude, op. 28, No. os Glu edean thadedinde wale Chopin 
PRONG) OM: FE. Bison os nas Caden ns vomed scees Chopin 


Concerto, B flat minor (first movement). ..Tschaikowsky 
Orchestral accompaniment played on a second piano 
by Carl Faelten. 


** * 


Pupils of the Daudelin School of Music gave a 
concert at the Milton Academy at Milton, Mass., Saturday 
evening. An orchestra of twenty-five pupils, which is 
quite a feature of this school, gave an excellent program 
under the directorship of Joseph Daudelin. They were 
assisted by Miss Anna Warwick Clarke, violinist; Miss ©. 
A. Marble, pianist; Viggo Arntzen, violinist, and the pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Selection, Tannhauser. . eee 
Orchestral Class. 
Concerto for violin, in G major, op. 73......... DeBeriot 


(With orchestral accompaniment.) 
Miss Anna Warwick Clarke. 


Minuet, from Divertimento in D.................. Mozart 
Intermezzo, from ballet Naila. . Linnie 0s «0 otc 
Orchestral Class. 

Concerto for violin, in E minor, op. 64...... Mendelssohn 


(With orchestral accompaniment. ) 
Viggo Arntzen. 


Sextet, from opera Lucia di Lammermoor... ... Donizetti 
; Orchestral Class. 
Priest’s March, from Athalia................ Mendelssohn 
Orchestral Class. 
*“* * 


Charles R. Adams’ opera concert is announced for 
Thursday evening, April 21, when scenes from standard 
operas will be given, with full stage settings and in cos- 
tume. The following is the program: 


“Martha,” first and second acts. Flotow. 
Ee Ss, 2 oo cceespewmes Miss Frances Wellington 


 RETOS BERR Fee Re Miss: Comer L. Nickerson 

BI ao waco 4 omaha eres nema aa . M. Murdough 

ESS. a cites kann a tite eee ae ene U. S. Kerr 

| ER ene ners) 2 Delain: hz Charles H. Bennett 
Aida, duet, first act. Verdi. 

TR a ew ap pe giaia eae Mrs. William Dana Orcutt 
BES ERE I aS Mrs. Gertrude Plank 
Lucia. Mad Scene. Donizetti. 

FO eee ER OR SARS Miss Bessie Driver 


Aida, duet, third . Verdi. 


INS soi sinsiits inca ee + Dana Orcutt 
Pee PE OTE a RR PREE =e Placido Fiumara 
Lohengrin, duet, third act. Wagner. 

ERS RR ESS p D | eh a ib a Be Miss Marcia Craft 
ee SORE OT! AE OTE PEL PEC OEE: James Allison, Jr 


Orchestra of thirty players from Symphony 
Orchestra, Max Zach, conductor. 


* * 


Boston seems to be gaining new clubs every year, and 
the M. B. A. Glee Club is one of the recent additions, be- 
ing established in 1898. The membership numbers some 
thirty, who are members of the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, and the objects of the club are: First, to further and 
develop the singing talent of the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation; second, to create a social and good fellowship 
among its members; third, to entertain the Master Build- 
ers’ Association and their guests when called upon so to 
do. They gave a very interesting concert to associate 
members and ladies at the new Paul Revere Hall in 
Mechanics’ Building Wednesday evening last. They had 
the assistance of Miss Anna Miller Wood, contralto, and 
Leon Van Vleit, ’cellist. 

The musical director of the club is Clarence Hay; or- 
chestra leader, Harry C. Daggett, and accompanist, A. J. 
Fairbanks. 

This was the program: 





Overture, Raymond........... EPO OE ST Thomas 
Orchestra. 

Greeting, Ecce quam bonum...........--.-+-++++- 
ERED RE ETE Sec ls Fee Arthur Foote 
Glee Club 
A Dene TH os os. 5o oc sedivcnewe sec A. Goring Thomas 

Miss Anna Miller Wood. : 
OS 2 erry George B. Nevin 
Glee Club. 
eT ae el eee) Sullivan 
Dr. R. Shuebruk. 

IN BIDS ha iaicn bcc deci eesce Si0se Keel Spalding 
RIS oie nos odes cacemasresecces age cduigee Hay 
Clarence E. Hay. 

Selection, The Belle of New York...........- ... Wiegand 
Orchestra. 
ee ee Be EIN ok bccn nseasseseens A. S. Sullivan 
Glee Club. 


Some Scotch Songs— 
Ye Banks and Braes. 4% -Old Scotch 
O, for a Breath o’ the Moorlands. .Wm. Arms Fisher 
I NG ne OE ors cad ace eveemes Foote 
I Ns bn Se a cea masia be Henschel 

Miss Anna Meller Wood. 

’Cello solo, Cantalena. . as 

Leon Van Vleit. 

NE NN 2 5 os Gale ya ween «ds 0s 


G. E. Glover. 
Sin. cn: «: 0:0) osteo bal bie x A. E. Marschner 
Glee Club. 
March, The Stars and Stripes Forever............. Sousa 
Orchestra. 
* * * 


The Dorchester Symphony Society will give its fourth 
concert Tuesday evening, with Charles McLaughlin con- 
ductor. The program will be as follows: 


ee nd nekpascres estes vceiwe Schubert 
Polonaise in A major, violin solo...................- Sitt 
ES Ps oo acc vevdcescciaedeskes Bach-Wilhelmj 
NE I IN 5 5 'oop od wo deese cs sponse Boccherini 
Ne ls ces sh abelwe deine cede ee vena 9a Sudessi 
NR RG Se RO Se es ar oe Widor 


(Flute, violin, ’cello, piano and organ.) 
Repeated by request. 
Messrs. Ramseyer, Wier, Treiber and meee. 
rr eee Mendelssohn 
Soloist, Miss Nina G. Fletcher. 


* * & 


Charles Albion Clark, concert organist, and Miss Ger- 
trude Walker, soprano, gave a recital in the South Church 
at Ipswich, last Monday evening. The church was 
crowded with an enthusiastic audience. Miss Walker's 
accompaniments were played by her father, A. J. Walker. 

The _— Musical Club of Be oad Vt., had the 


assistance of Miss Laura Webster, ’cellist; Irving Irons, 
tenor, and Mrs. Alexander Arkley, pianist, at their concert 


March 23. 
Miss Webster played: 

BIE, cio. aen a ceed cdtns dak ckneeecvsgestmes Godard 
ED «iq Sax aree rattan s So aswee causa e0 eek ian Pierne 
EN es cdeelak' ees een te aio ens Van Goens 
teins Stas. tO. « i-o epthave ceniee oa Bargiel 
UN Re a CL, , akc a webu cap ehede ser Popper 
and Mr. Irons sang: 

a I. i a ee Schumann 
a Ree. os cock over cee Sree Grieg 
SS ee er err rer Grieg 
eo ce iene edevewes Lassen 


The pupils of Miss Minnie Little made a fine showing 
at their concert on Friday evening. There were ten in 
all, and each one displayed some little mark of individu- 
ality that, under their present excellent teacher, should 
bring good results. 

The New England Conservatory gives two recitals this 
week, the first being the third subscription recital of ad- 
vanced students at Steinert’s, and the second in Sleeper 
Hall. 

* + * 

Curiosity prompted me to attend the concert given at 
the Tuilleries on Wednesday morning by Miss Ethel Ken- 
dal Grimstone. There has been much talk among the 
select set of her vocal gifts, her need for assistance, and 
last, but not least, her cherished desire to return to 
Europe to continue her studies. Now, is this not a queer 
state of affairs—for an English-born girl to come to the 
United States and ask of us a subscription concert to 
assist her to return to the other side and spend these good 
American dollars in study? Granting she was endowed 
with a remarkable voice—from hearsay—and with a burn- 
ing desire to see what attitude society would take to- 
ward the concert, I joined the assembly. 

The list of patronesses, given on the back of the pro- 
gram, revealed the names of forty of the rank and file of 
Boston’s literary and musical set, and they must have 
all been present, for the concert room was packed to over- 
flowing. The program I will not give in full, but of 
Stephen Townsend’s singing of songs by Percy Atherton 
and Mr. Hill, accompanied by each composer, I can speak 
only in the highest terms of praise. Here was sufficient 
cause for such a gathering to do homage to American 
talent in both singer and composer. But may I ask, 
would this assembly have gathered had it been announced 
that Stephen Townsend, of Boston, would give the follow- 
ing program, assisted by the composers? 


When All the World Is Young, Lad............ Atherton 
ETN Gav tlieteade ves den6dse0eenves Atherton 
Madcap Wind......... ......Atherton 
She Is Not Fair to Outward View............... Atherton 
Pia cnc cco nse cen cne ded anu Hill 
Bring Her Again, O Western Wind................. Hili 
Ah, Had I Thee But Sooner Seen................... Hill 
Eunice cap jon: 5 5 <r pa Hill 


I fear the hall would hiner fi but partly filled, and 
those present would possibly have been using tickets sent 
them by patronesses. 

Miss Kendal Grimstone is a daughter of the celebrated 
English couple, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, who came to this 
country a few years ago and played to wonderfully pros- 
perous and profitable houses. Upon their return to Lon- 
don we are told they shrugged their shoulders and said we 
Americans were an amusing people, &c. Still our dollars 
were so good they returned again and again, but lately 
they found less enthusiasm and in consequence less pat- 
ronage. 

Miss Kendal Grimstone suddenly rises to the surface 
as a singer over here for engagements. Proving a failure 
she has, through the friendships made by her parents, 
been able to draw unto herself a coterie of “celebrity 
worshippers,” and they at once give her a concert. She is 
a delicate looking girl, with a voice of ordinary range 
and nothing startling to recommend it. Her singing 
lacked nearly everything that we expect to hear from our 
American girls if they make a public appearance. 

If it is true, as reported, that Mrs. Kendal, whose judg- 
ment has always seemed good, disapproves of her daugh- 
ter’s course in taking up the profession of singing because 
of her lack of talent or voice then the best thing for that 
sweet-faced, delicate girl to do is to go home to her 
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mother. She has been poorly advised by someone, to say 
the least. 


‘ ee a 
A question arising here is, “Would these forty patron- 


essses respond at a request to patronize a concert for the 
benefit of a poor Boston girl? Will they put their names 
down on the program, sell tickets and then attend in a 
body?” I have not yet fully made up my mind that these 
ladies were simply there because of their regard for celeb- 
rities. I want to believe they were there in the interest of 
charity, and will respond as graciously to a call for assis- 
tance to a worthy Boston girl. 

There is to-day in this city a young girl, about twenty 
years old, with a gorgeous soprano voice, with tempera- 
ment, personal appearance, dramatic ability, everything 
but the necessary means to properly take care of herself. 
She is studying under the direction of one of our leading 
teachers, who has for three years recognized unusual qual- 
ities in her pupil. But, dear charitable ladies, this girl has 
to struggle for even car fare to reach her teacher, and 
much of her youthful vigor that should be saved for a 
career of a great artist is going out in labor for the small 
necessities. Here is an opportunity for assistance of 


American talent. 


* * - 


Want of space forbids a reply to the letter of “C. C.” 
editorially noted in last week’s Courier, but next week 
we must discuss it pro and con. 

Quite the most successful private musicale this week 
was that of Homer Norris at his artistic studio Saturday 
afternoon in honor of Miss Cushing, a beautiful girl with 
an unusual contralto voice. 

Miss Cushing has been studying with Madame Richard 
in Paris, and will leave Boston on the 3oth to fill engage- 
ments in social circles of London. She sang French and 
English songs and “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,” writ- 
ten for her by Mr. Norris before she went abroad to study. 

Miss Long, a niece of Secretary Lang, sang during the 
reception, as also did Arthur Wellington and Stephen 
Townsend. 

Boston composers of the younger set were quite the 
lions of the afternoon. Percy Atherton, Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Ballard and Miss Margaret Lang were all present, and ac- 
companied the singers in their several selections, to the 
delight of all present. Among those who were present 
were Mrs. B. J. Lang, Mrs. S. J. Mixter, Mrs. Kittredge, 
Mrs. William Atherton, Mrs. Homer Sawyer, Mrs Marian 
Titus, Miss Clara Munger, Miss Ruggles, Miss Kittredge, 
Miss Grimstone, Miss Long, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Wodill, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Prescott Foster, Henry Haynie, E 
R. Tyler and many others of musical note. 

SopH1a MARKEE. 


Siloti. 


Alexander Siloti, the Russian pianist, who played here 


the last two months with success, returned to Europe last | 


week on the St. Paul, Siloti played in twenty-two re. 
citals and orchestral concerts. The great artist intends to 
return to the United States next season, very likely Jan- 
uary, 1899, under the direction of Charles F. Tretbar, of 
Steinway & Sons, and Henry Wolfsohn 


Adele Laeis Baidwin. 


The announcement of two song recitals by the gifted 
contralto, Adele Laeis Baldwin, will be welcome news to 
all lovers of artistic singing. The first is to be given on 
April 14 at the residence of Mrs. Henry C. Tinker, 48 
East Fifty-seventh street, and the second at Mrs. Joseph 
W. Ogden’s, 36 West Fifty-eighth street, on April 21. 
Mrs. Baldwin will be assisted at these musicales by Ger- 
aldine Morgan, Tom Karl, Orton Bradley, Mackenzie 
Gordon, Reinhold Hermann and Will C. Macfarlane 


| Seidi’s Last Message. 
ND these few negligently penned lines, which are re- 
produced on this page, hastily indited late Monday 
afternoon, last week, upon a chance telegram blank, are 
the last words ever penned by the hand of Anton Seidl. 


they had been indifferently and carelessly written. 
less with many another billet and missive, Seidl’s note, so 
characteristic in its unconventionality of yellow garb and 


preoccupied impresario. 

Tuesday morning, when Victor Thrane reached his 
office to be confronted with the terrible tidings of Seidl’s 
death, his first calm thought was of the note so irrelevently 
consigned to oblivion and the waste paper basket only 
twelve short hours before. 

“Good heavens, Gottschalk, what of the note he sent 


me last night? What did I do with it?” exclaimed 


erously proportioned desk. 
“You tore it up. I saw you do it, and wondered at the 


Lert fer he 


ag ut 62°2 & 





| time why you did not keep it to give to some appreciative 
| Seidl devotée.” 


and capture the man who takes the refuse from this build- 
ing,” interrupted the energetic Thrane. ‘Find him or die 
in the attempt! Here, hold on, I'll go myself.” And hat- 
less and coatless he darted through the door with a grim 
determination suggestive of naught but eventual success. 

He found the man. Just ask the dago about it. "Twas 
only the liberal remuneration that afterward rendered 
Thrane’s position tenable. The dago was a little man 
| with enormous earrings and a personality redolent of dirt 


content, wended its fluttering but persistent way that night | oe . ; 
| smoothed and joined together, and which contain the last 


into the capacious waste basket of the ever practical and | 


“Don’t stop to tell me what you thought; run like mad | 
| a foundation for her determination to reach the plane of 


And they were as nonchalantly received and read as | 
Doubt- | 


Srngy. 
och 





and cynicism. He was depositing triumphantly an enor- | 
mous sack of odds and ends upon his wagon, and an- | 


ticipating with a melancholy joy the 20 cents to be 
forthcoming from his captured treasure, when a strong 
right hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a determined, 
and to him ghastly, voice proclaimed, “I want you, and 
I want that bag. Follow me!” 

The grim determination and the definiteness of the 
command were convincing. The dago shivered, for in 
that moment even the sunshine grew cold; he shivered, 
gathered together his inner forces, and in faltering, but 
lucid, accents disclaimed any intention of acquiesence. A 


fertile fancy and-wild imagination had in an instant been 


pregnant of visions of untold treasure or hidden mystery. 
But what the could poor man do? He was small, and 


| what can even a redolent air of dirt and cynicism avail 


against inexorable fate when embodied in a man of six 
feet and prosperity! 

It was a strange sight, and the most convincing in 
stance of persistent determination I have ever seen. In an 
empty back room Thrane deposited the disconsolate dago 
and his suspected treasure, and bit by bit and piece by 
piece, with unflagging energy and unabated sanguinity, 
the enormous bag was searched and emptied 

And to-day there hangs in Thrane’s sanctum six ragged, 
crumpled bits of yellow paper which have been reverently 


L. A. 


lines ever penned by Anton Seidl. 


Grace Spencer's Debut. 
ISS GRACE SPENCER, of Passaic, NN. J., pre 
sented herself to her friends last Thursday night 
in the new Presbyterian Hall, and sang for the benefit of 
the Passaic Hospital. The announcement that this occa- 
sion would be her début brought out a large audience of 


Thrane to his assistant, as he hurriedly dived through the | her critical friends. 


mass of written communications piled high upon his gen- | 


Miss Spencer demonstrates a good method in her sing- 
ing, which should soon bring her the success she de- 
serves, and she ought to be well satisfied with the sincere 


. OCrnrceante 


me 
exes 


a 


TA 
PY gr t 


a 
praise she received. Continued study will make of her 


an acceptable artist. Her numbers were carefully selected, 
and served to show that an artistic gift was in evidence us 


artistic vocalism. 
Miss Alice D. Coard, a pupil of Guilmant, was the 


pianist 


Miss Maud Olive Weston. 

At the tenth organ recital given in the Church of the 
Ascension Miss Maud Olive Weston was the soloist. The 
soprano is a pupil of Mme. Katharine Evans von Klen- 
ner. She sang Gaul’s “These Are They,” and made a 
most pleasant impression 

Rousseau’s ‘‘ Messe.”’ 

The “Deuxieme Messe Solennelle,” by Samuel Rous 
seau, spoken of so favorably by your Paris correspondent, 
Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas, a year ago, will be per- 
formed at the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
Waterbury, Conn., on Easter Sunday 


Omaha Exposition. 

Miss Julia Officer, who represents the Omaha Exposi- 
tion in Chicago, has made preliminary arrangements with 
some of the opera artists who are to sing here this com- 
ing season for appearances prior to the opera season at 
some of the concerts and festivals which are to take place 
early in the fall at the Omaha Exposition. 





Return of the Great Dutch Pianiste, 





SIEVEKING. 


Tour Begins Next November. 





Direction, Victor Chrane, 


DECKER BUILDING, 33 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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The Last Philharmonic Concert. 


HE eighth and last public rehearsal and concert of 
the Philharmonic Society took place Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening at Carnegie Hall. Mr. Frank 


Van der Stucken of Cincinnati was the conductor. This | 


was the program: 


Pratete, Commie wk Fei oid od k hscecedteadss ca ach 
(Adapted for Orchestra by J. J. Abert.) 
SOEG, CICOIEE,. 5 chide ddccscceds uinsase nee centiests ss 
Mme. Clementine De Vere. 
Coartete, TMPGMIG, 6.040 ncnvectguces sgeasseunwe 


Symphony, No. 9, D minor, op. 125 (choral). pe en 





in Memoriam, Anton Seidl, 
Siegfried’s Death.............. Wagner 











Under the sad circumstances detailed criticism is out of | 


the question except to say that Mr. Van der Stucken ac- 


Biggio a — +——— ia 
quitted himself of his difficult task most successfully. His | | : ——_= ss os 7 oe 
=~ = oS 


firm beat, great sense of rhythm and genuine enthusiasm 


told heavily, and so the Weber overture and the Beetho- | 


ven symphony were read with great intellectual clearness, 
and the march at the close was a fitting climax to a sor- 
-rowiul occasion. Clementine De Vere, whose style is of 
breadth and beauty, sang the difficult and dramatic Huss 
scene with great fervor and a thorough sympathy for its 
poetic content. The text is from Act V., Scene 2 of 
Shakespeare’s “Antony and Cleopatra,’ and the music 
was composed for Madame De Vere three years ago. Here 
is the scene: 


Cleopatra: Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me. 
The juice of Egypt’s grape shall moist this lip. 
Yare, yare, good Iris; quick. Methinks I hear 
Antony call; I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act; I hear him mock 
The luck of Czsar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath. Husband, I come! 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 
I am fire and air; my other elements 
I give to baser life. So; have you done? 
Come then, and take the last warmth of my lips— 
Farewell, kind Charmian. Iras, long farewell. 
[Kisses them. Iras falls and dies. 


Have I the aspick in my lips? Dost fall? 
If thou and nature can so gently part,, 
The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, 
Which hurts, and is desired. Dost thou lie still? 
If thus thou vanishest, thou tell’st the world 
It is not worth leave-taking. 
This proves me base; 
If she first meet the curléd Antony, 
He'll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 
Which is my heaven to have. Come thou mortal wretch, 
[To the asp, which she applies to her breast. 


With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie; poor, venomous fool, 
Be angry, and dispatch. 

I have immortal longings in me 

Why should I stay in this wild world! 

I come, O Antony, I come! 


Mr. Huss has followed with surprising fidelity the dra- 
matic curves of the poem, and the intensity of his musical 
temperament has enabled him to make a score that to-day 
is one of the most remarkable contributions to American | 
compositions. His color sense is rich, yet never cloy- | 
ing, and so the scoring is broad and full of subtleties. The 
scene carries you with it, and climax follows climax until 
the poignant end is reached. A work to be proud of. We | 
append the leading motives: 
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There were large audiences at both functions. 
This note was found in the program: 


The Philharmonic Society of New York closes its fifty- 
sixth season, the most successful and prosperous in its 
history, in sorrow and mourning, through the sudden 
decease of its late honored conductor, Mr. Anton Seidl. 

After the resignation of Mr. Theodore Thomas in 1891, 


Mr. Seidl was elected conductor of the society and has | 
| since continuously served in that position until his sudden 
| demise while actively engaged in preparation for the pres- 


ent concert. Under his 


profound respect for his consummate attainments as a 
musician and their deep sense of loss in his decease. 
Mr. Seidl’s genius for conducting was innate, but was 


with the masters of this generation. His remarkable in- 
sight into the orchestral works performed by the society 
and the vitality and charm of these performances under 
his direction will long be cherished in the memories of 
those who have. been guided by him in their performance 
and of those who have listened to their interpretation. 
The following are the dates for next season’s concerts: 
Public rehearsals—November 4 and 25, December 16, 
1898; January 13, February 3 and 24, March 17, April 7, 
1899. Concerts—November 5 and 26, December 17, 1808: 
January 14, February 4 and 25, March 18, April 8, 1899. 








Flavie Van den Hende. 


Flavie Van den Hende played last week in three con- 
certs with Sousa in Philadelphia, and was so successful 
that she was asked to play last Sunday in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, achieving a big success. On Monday 
she played with the Garland Society, Baltimore. 

New Songs by Eppinger. 

Two most beautiful songs called “Slumber Song” and 
“My Thought,” composed by Samuel Eppinger, director 
of the Eppinger Conservatory of Music, have just been 
published by Luckhardt & Belder, 10 East Seventeenth 
street. These songs are dedicated to the celebrated ar- 
tist, Josephine S. Jacoby, and will be sung by her fre- 
quently in the near future. They are extremely melodious 








and bound to find favor with artists and public alike. 





leadership the society has | 
uniformely prospered in its attendance and in its artistic | 
results, and the members desire to place on record their | 


fostered by assiduous study and long early association | N 


| More Garcia Works. 


[* a recent number of Tue Courier, that of March 2, 

I find on page 10 a description of the life and works 
of that great worker in the different fields of music, one 
| of the most sublime of vocal teachers, Manuel Del Popolo 
Vincente Garcia, where a list of his works in the operatic 
field is given. By comparing my book with the list in 
your journal I find eighteen works missing. A complete 
list, as far as it could be brought together from all sources 
at my command, is as follows: 














Ee, ctr wach gee cabe wordt ebecsapeshinetae 1828 
Ne ee ga eeti alas > kod wane ax ssc onse ren 1828 
ee ag da al, 65h as eymicedd wé sowie 1824 
ME ME So pags s o-070cc suses cb00 vevesscben 1825 
| Advertimento Gi Gelosi, Un.......6cc ccs ccccccccccces 1827 
eee ete DG eo iie Ais bans nk odte sts eeee eae 1827 
| Ui ais antag ans 6seds 26aigsaceele 1827 
a 0. le a wns in cbvenetrenseeed 1817 
NN III TE ois 5 aoc wleeics dove ooesecdeesd 1825 
ES aie Oe er ea debeavaweaen oS 
es iG een Lo ate dg én.s He eees 6 <saeed Geen 1826 
ee oe saben oss-nte omrk mh 1820 
ic. cn ck can poacweeavnasebedenn 1805 
| Deux Contrats de Mariage, Les................0.00 1824 
Se Biel bo bs Oly oy vices Kas end veeer seen 1827 
I IE ng inc cen ce devas ee the teense — 
ee eal. ows a nnbe dese aaeee aon 1820 
CS Woda iecees cap cone dé.ekecdecseaee 1826 
i Ce So ales dee abe ded ened os 6euabeee 1820 
ahd cid aad ocak es bone 604d denedreuneh 1822 
le cen dn Le tee dak aes xed oud ae 1805 
casas adie tn a 46a s eae on pehi 1834 
NS eg oad een doh ccs ocvcccecessehe 1827 
EEO Se See ee Eee 1820 
oon nds nec xecien ach Guana egawhed — 
I ons oct oh sd <neneie Soite ip omensnane 1830 
Jitano (Bohemien) Por Amor, El................... 1828 
ME: i 56 onc 60ceesccoews see besos cesgeen 1827 
NN EO. os bss cc seceee eves devaite best 1828 
eis ee ss a cece dine k dee seuwh eau aan 1821 
i Rss ack as vege eetios hy VTS 821 
NO obs cu ccr vel secvvcescesscics sie 
IE eS OS Sic sdncecedcvctaetescseds 1820 
Poeta Calculista, El. ip idlek cides bwiawaihi cas a5 beeen 
eee nas deen dhe oeee.e See 
on ass on cvicemene ng ee 00 See aebe 1835 
| BU iv cics and basetnce coeds Gntaaad 1817 
ee ee a co bnw aby san se hew ees 1792 
| Prisonier 'Hoteliere .........ccccecsocccsccccscsees 
CoG POOR PAIBORERs 00.0 006060 02600 eon enevineoanune 1805 
BO Sp SS er 
| Ripios del Maestro, Los................ agen oye oe 
Lc eB ia. tod cedenensiebess ss ooaseene aco 
NN elite ee al dc uinesicen-cbu oateote-enudewpen 1828 
EEE err errs mr —. 
i ee seh eek vied > ketenes ene ete anes 1820 
es oe hs ce cet ahgevesbanenenogneud 1826 
Tre Gobbi, I ... of OF SY CRS ae eer rn: ) 1820 
I MAN Ss Oo a se dcswesdbubiwasdadee aie 
BO eee Sate te hinahiouiibe tesla ivieg ae ab d+ dak keane 1828 
AED... wrecgenctenegenns oreceesces 1827 


| Los ANGELES, Cal. 
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Hanchett for Tennessee. 


Dr. Hanchett will this summer establish a school of 
music in connection with the Monteagle Assembly. As- 
sociated with him will be Dr. John Cornelius Griggs for 
the vocal department. There will be a series of six Bee- 
thoven readings by Dr. Hanchett, with this program: 





Subject, “Rhythm.” Illustration Sonata, op. 2, No. 3 
|in C. Total number of measures in each movement, 258, 
| 82, 67, 65, 313. 

Subject, “Harmony.” [Illustration Sonata, op. 7, in E 
flat. Total number of measures in each movement, 362, 
90, 96, 56, 187. 

Subject, “Imitation.” Illustration Sonata, op. 31, No. 1, 
in G. Total number of measures in each movement, 328, 
119, 276. 

Subject, “Counterpoint.” Illustration Sonata, op. 10, 


o. 3, in Total number of measures in each move- 
ment, 346, 87, 56, 33, 115. 

Subject, “Unity.” Illustration Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, in 
E flat. Total number of measures in each movement, 253 
173, 21, 53, 336. 


Subject, “Form.” Illustration Sonata, op. 53, in C 


| Total number of measures in each movement, 304, 28, 543 


There will also be classes in sight reading and a normal 
class, classes for vocal pupils. Virgil Clavier method, 
&c. The advance circular issued by the Assembly says: 





The season of 1898 will witness a great enlargement of 
the scope and facilities of the Musical Department of the 
Assembly. Not only will better instruction in the arts 
of piano and violin playing and singing be afforded, but 
opportunity will be given for general study of the art of 
music by classes in interpretation and study of music as 
literature, and by analytical recitals calculated to interest 
all grades of music lovers, and cultivate the taste, critical 
sense and breadth of view alike of amateurs, performers 
and professional musicians. The music teacher whose 
confining work has allowed no opportunity for personal 
improvement will be given contact with metropolitan art- 
ists and the inspiration that results from renewed associa- 
tion with those who are at work at the centres of artistic 
activity; the aspiring student will be afforded the criticism 
of those accustomed to deal with the most talented pupils 
of the continent who gather each winter for the instruc- 
tion that is only to be found in the great cities, and the 
music lover, deprived of much desired opportunities of 
hearing the masterworks artistically interpreted during the 
concert season, will be invited to feasts of soul- filling har- 





monies and dainty melodies given by the same artists and 
in the same manner as they are in en York city. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. — 





Wm. H. Sherwood’s 
Latest TriumpuHs East. 
URING the past week or two the eminent pianist— 
although he is an American—Mr. William H. Sher- 
wood played before large audiences in the East here, and, 
judging from what the papers say through the critics, he 
was a success throughout—although he is an American. 
Utica has never heard a better piano recital than that of 
Mr. Sherwood last evening. It is not only that his skill 
in execution is great, but under his masterly touch the 
piano delivers its musical message with as strong an in- 
dividuality as any orchestra. [here are those who regard 
the music of a piano as mechanical, but all such would en- 
joy a revelation of its powers if they heard Sherwood. 
Mr. Sherwood is at the head of the Sherwood School of 
Music in Chicago. He played in South Bend, Ind., Mon- 
day afternoon and plays in Troy this afternoon and in 
Albany to-night.—Utica Daily Press, March 30. 





The enthusiasm that attended the rendition of every 
number demonstrated the fact that it is quite as easy to 
rave over the playing of this artist as during the winter 
it was over that of distinguished importations. It is not 
the fact that Sherwood is an American that enthuses his 
audiences, for the same gratifying results have attended 
his performances abroad. His playing is inspired and he 
carries his audiences with him. The constantly increas- 
ing demands upon his time for concert engagements at- 
test the esteem in which he is held in musical circles. 
Many of his pupils have already made enviable reputa- 
tions for themselves, and the name of Sherwood is al- 
ready indelibly stamped upon the pages of our musical 
history.—Utica Observer, March 30. 





Mr. Sherwood great strength, and at the 
same time has at command a delicacy of touch rarely pos- 
sessed. His playing covers a wide range, and his ac- 
quaintance with Beethoven and Chopin seems to be as in- 


possesses 


timate as with the works of Liszt and many others. And 
yet there are other pianists, even American pianists. Mr. 
Sherwood is not the only one.—Albany Express, March 


3I. 





Mr. Sherwood is acknowledged to be the greatest Amer- 
ican pianist, 
players of the world. His standing as an interpretive art- 
ist is of the highest, and his influence upon the rising gen- 
eration of pianists has been strongly felt. 

He has at his command wonderful technic, the gift of 
conception and the art of phrasing, all of which, com- 
bined with true piano touch, made the recital one of the 
most delightful ever given in this city—Albany Press and 
Knickerbocker, March 31. 





Sherwood is at times a whole orchestra, so many colors 


and qualities does he get from the piano, this: being par- | 


ticularly noticeable in the Paganini-Liszt “La Campanella.” 
The great rapidity of the movement and the castanet effect 
produced was marked. “Military March,” Schubert- 
Tausig, was a contrast, as the time was precise and the 
tones heavy. The program included a Chopin quartet, 
Beethoven's last piano sonata, “Concert Prelude,” dedi- 
cated to Mr. Sherwood by Henry Holden Huss, of New 
York. “Exhilaration,” Mr. Sherwood’s own composition. 
was encored and repeated. There were also “Polonaise” 
in A minor, William H. Dyas, and two Liszt numbers, 
Concert Etude in A flat and “Mephisto Waltz.” 
but Mephisto himself could keep time to it. Mr. Sher- 
wood is director of the Sherwood Piano School in Stein- 
way Hall, Chicago.—Troy Record, March 31 





Mr. Sherwood is unfortunate in being an American 
who has spent the greater part of his period of profes- 
sional activity playing in his own country. If he were 
Sherrovowsky or Sherriatini and had just come over with 
commercial hair and an inspired press agent, we should 
be rushing to the Metropolitan Opera House in swarms 
and raving in columns full over the virtuosity of his Liszt 
playing and the noble clarity and warmth of his Bee- 
thoven. Those qualities were present in Mr. Sherwood’s 
playing last night to a degree which they are found in 
the work of very few pianists, foreign or native. But Mr. 
Sherwood is plain W illiam—probably_ the school boys 
with whom he played out in Lyons, N. Y., called him 
Bill—he has had the temerity to live in Chicago, he goes 
to a barber once a month and in ihe eyes of the public, 
which has to be attracted to make a great financial suc- 
cess for a pianist, “he can’t be much.” A considerable 
part of that public which runs after crazes is about in the 
mental attitude of a young man who listened to the 
Schubert-Tausig “March Militaire” last night and, after 
it was ended, turned to the girl at his side and said: 
“Why, that seems to be quite a thing, but it must be ter- 
rible hard to march to.” As a matter of fact, Sherwood 
played it as if he were leading an attack on Morro Castle. 
One could feel the majesty of marching battalions down to 
within a few bars of the end, which became so furiously 
presto that the music lost a little of its inspiring sweep 
There has been no such playing of this march here or of 
the Paganini-Liszt “La Campanella” for a long time. 


and ranks with the most eminent concert | 


No one | 


| 


| The Liszt “Mephisto Waltz,” 
| ended, is Sherwood’s favorite war horse, which he played 
last night as brilliantly as when he was last here, two or 
three years ago. But these were not the only good things 
| The program opened with the Beethoven sonata, op. 111 
It is the consensus of traditional opinion tha the later 
Beethoven sonatas are among the most inspired of his 
music, and they are certainly the most difficult to make 
attractive to an average audience. They rank in piano 
literature with Browning on the reading platform, where 
that poet is a sealed book to all but two or three inter- 
preters. Mr. Sherwood is one of the pianists who makes 
Beethoven and Schumann interesting. From the latter 
composer he played last night the Romance in F sharp 
His Chopin numbers were a Prelude, op. 28; the “Wintry 
Wind” etude, the Ballade in F and the Nocturne in D flat 
He does not always produce the beautiful tone which we 
associate with the best Chopin playing, but he does get 
| the soul of the music. After “La Campanella” he was 
| recalled and played a minuet by his uncle, Edgar W. Sher- 
wood. There was a group of American compositions on 
his list, which included a concert prelude by Henry Hol- 
den Huss, two fanciful pieces from his own op. 14, and 
a sonorous olonaise by Dvas, a composer less known 
than he should be, judging by this one example.—Brook- 
lyn Eagle, April 1. 


Georg Liebling’s . Compositions. 
EORG LIEBLING’S compositions have recently 
attracted a great deal of attention in London, as 
will be seen fygm the following extracts from the opinion 
of the press: 


* * * As a principal attraction was given his own 
concerto in A major. The first movement contains sev- 


eral points of interest, and its cadenza and animated coda | « 


are decidedly successful ; the Andantino, which is ex- 
plained in the analytical program as representing a dia- 
logue of lovers walking by a stream, is very melodious; 
and the finale, a polonaise measure, is brilliant enough 
to suit the tastes of all hearers. 

The program included a graceful 
with a remarkably pretty Idyll: 

A prelude in D flat has a good deal of charm. 

An octave study was played with such virtuosity that 
it was encored and repeated.—The Times. 


“Suite a la Watteau,” 





He offered in turn a showy polonaise, a “Suite a la 
Watteau.” and an octave study in C, which was en- 
cored. 

The most interesting item in the program was his con- 
certo in A major, op. 22. The work possesses considerable 
merit. There is freshness in the Andantino, the pretty 
leading theme quite suggesting the idea of a “tranquil 
summer scene, where two lovers loitered by a brook.” 
The concerto is characterized by musicianship of no mean 
character.—The Standard. 





Seven works from Liebling figured in the program; of 
these the most considerable was a concerto in A major 
for piano and orchestra. The music bold and 
fluent, and the great bulk of it is admirably calculated to 
furnish an imposing means of display for the principal 
performer. 

A dainty “Suite 4 la Watteau” pleased all ears with its 
old-world charm.—Daily Telegraph. 


is 





The most important of Liebling’s compositions was his 
concerto in A major. The first movement commences 
with a martial theme, to which the melodious second sub- 
ject affords a happy contrast. It is effectively worked 
out, and abounds in showy passages for the solo instru- 
| ment. The Andantino is very attractive, soft, delicate, 
and refined, and the finale brings the work to a brilliant 
termination. The concerto is a composition of much in- 
terest, denoting imaginative qualities allied to consider- 
able technical resource. 

The “Suite 4 la Watteau” is a set of four simple and 
delicately chiselled sketches in the olden style. The 
polonaise and tarantella are show pieces. 

A difficult octave study pleased the 
and had to be repeated.—Morning Post. 


audience greatly, 


Lillian Butz. 

This brilliant and charming young soprano sang again 
with splendid success at the Waldorf-Astoria Thursday 
last, March 31. The occasion was the concert given un- 
der the patronage of some of the prominent society ladies 
of New York for the New York Fresh Air Fund. 

The beautiful quality of voice possessed by Miss Lil- 
lian Butz and her charming stage presence make her 
everywhere a favorite and this occasion but added to her 
long list of artistic and social successes of this, her first, 
American season. 


\ 


ficient in concert. 
W., care of THE Musicat Courier, 


ANTED—A first-class vocal and piano teacher; only 

gentlemen with conservatory experience and pro- 
Apply, giving full particulars, G. N. 
New York. 


with which the program | 





Mrs. Fisk’s Song Recital. 


IT was more a fashionable than a critical audience that 
listened to Mrs. Katharine Fisk’s song recital Satur- 
day afternoon in the Astoria, but it was an audience ex- 
tremely sensitive in the matter of taste, and therefore its 
| appreciation of Mrs. Fisk’s program and singing must 
have been very pleasing to the singer... The program 
could not very well have been more comprehensive, but it 
was made with musicianly intelligence, and though there 
was abundant of the antithetical it cannot be said that Mrs. 
Fisk went beyond her means and metier to the extent of 
striking a jarring note in a thoroughly enjoyable after- 
|} noon. The range of her voice, which if not remarkable 
| is very near it, allowed her to do this, and although the 
program has been spoken of as comprehensive it was so 
Fisk is decidedly strong in—those of 


along the lines Mrs. 
temperament. 

If anything Lindsay” followed too closely on 
“‘Lungi dal caro Bene” and the Schubert song. The com- 
pass of her voice showed best in the second named and 
its dramatic quality in the last. Indeed, Mrs. Fisk can 
| sing Schubert, which is saying a great deal, a very great 
The three Brahms numbers were delightfully sung 

strongly the first two, and the last, “Sandman- 
chen,” with fine feeling for delicate shading of tone 

The compass of Mrs. Fisk’s voice would not lead one to 
an equal quality, though the mid- 
Temperament- 


“Leezie 


deal. 
richly, 


expect so very nearly 
dle and lower tones are fuller and warmer 
ally, as suggested, she left nothing to be desired 


The program was as follows: 


Creation Hymn . Beethoven 


Feldeinsamkeit ......... . Brahms 
Meine Liebe Ist Griin... . Brahms 
Sandmanchen 4 Brahms 
Death and the Maiden . Schubert 
Lungi dal caro Bene... ; : .Secchi 
Old Italian arrange ment by A. L 
Leezie Lindsay ...... sae Old Scotch 
By Bendermeer Stream .Old Irish 
Arranged by Scott Gatty. 

The Lass with the Delicate Air .............. .Dr. Arne 
Old E ee arrangement by A. L. 
RE ) Ay a A, OF Gounod 
Si mes vers avaient des ailes ae . Hahn 
Si jetas jardinier : Chaminade 
The Little Silver Ring . Chaminade 

I'wo Folksongs— 

Love and Joy ..... Chadwick 

\. @¢..... erry ee ts . Chadwick 
Thy Beaming Eyes .. MacDowell 
In a Bower ..... : Nevin 
Ah, ’Tis a Dream! . Hawley 
Forever and a Day..... . Hastings 
OU OO pO Rr eer . Hastings 

Emile Levy, accompanist. 


‘* The Birth and the Resurrection.’’ 


This is a new song, suitable for Easter, by Jessie L. 
Gaynor. The song has the strength of rhythm and the 
character that prevail in all songs which have proven great 
favorites. The text is by Philemon Kohlsaat. Published 
by the Clayton F. Summy Company, 220 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago. 


Chapman's Chorus. 


Anton Seidl was very much delighted at the 
which 


The late 
chorus work of the Rubinstein and Apollo clubs, 
was to cap the climax of the last Philharmonic concert 
which he was to have conducted. 

These choruses were carefully drilled by William R 
Chapman, who worked in thorough harmony with the late 
Mr. Seidl, both hoping to accomplish great choral work in 
this city, but the fates ordained otherwise. 


‘* The Crucifixion ’’ Given at Cedar Rapids. 


On Sunday afternoon, March 27, “The Crucifixion,” by J 
Stainer, was given at Grace Church, Cedar Rapids, when, 
notwithstanding the rain, a large, appreciative audience 
was present to hear the cantata for the second time. 

The organist, William J. Hall, seemed to inspire the 
singers, and the whole work was given in a masterly man- 
ner. Miss Pickthall, Mr. Harmer, Mr. Pratt, Mr. Price 
and Mr. Chase all did most excellent work, and the solem- 
nity of the music and words was felt by all present. 








CEORCGE 


LEHMANN, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals. 


Studio: 8 East 17th St. 


For terms, dates, etc.. 
address 


33 Union SQuaRE, 
Decker Building, 


ALBERTO JONAS, 


The Renowned Spanish Pianist. 





First appearance in Boston with the Boston Symphony Orchestra a sensationa 
success. Recalled eight times at rehearsal and concert. 





“ ALBERTO JONAS made a very brilliant impression.”-APTHORP 
in the 7ranscript.. 

“Mr. comes is a pianist of indisputable talent ; | 
frank, brilliant, individual, and above all elegant. 
in the Boston Journal. 

“He was -. ry with tremendous heartiness and recalled five 
times.”—Brn WOLFF, in Boston Her. 


his technique is 
’—PHILIP HALE, 


CLARENCE 
de VAUX-ROYER, 


VIOLIN SOLOIST. 


Pupil of Ysaye, Halir 
and Marsick. 


Concerts, 
Musicales and Recitals. 


Address care of The Musical Courter. 
Instruction Tuesdays and Fridays. 
26 East 23d Street, 
(Madison Sq.), Studio 2, 
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Miss Leontine Gaertner. 
EFORE a small, but very appreciative audience Miss 
Leontine Gaertner gave her concert last Wednesday 
afternoon in the Waldorf-Astoria. It is needless to say 
that Miss Gaertner gave an artistic and finished perform- 
ance, for the violoncellist has made for herself a reputa- 
tion that insures these characteristics. 

If anything there was too much Popper on the pro- 
gram, and, as though commenting herself, Miss Gaertner 
played the Davidoff Andante with a breadth and an emo- 
tional vigor that it would have been impossible to put 
into the other numbers. It is not too much to say that 
Miss Gaertner reaches what is very nearly technical per- 
fection, to which she adds an emotional quality almost 
masculine in its strength. 

Heinrich Meyn sang several songs, and as an encore 
Victor Harris’ “Madrigal.” the baritone has a beautiful 
voice, but his intonation is not always perfect. Mrs. 
Snelling’s three songs were given with much sympathy 
and sweetness, as was the encore, a Nordish song by Berg. 
The program was as follows: 


ME 55. v6.ns dnc 055.05 0-0eds ane ee nerNOdEn Davidoff 
BNE ov lain 'Ss ck cvinn ce dss bstnamesees Coven beate Popper 
Miss Leontine Gaertner 
SR RM ey Va St ALL ere Schumann 
Rr Re ae ae Schumann 
Heinrich Meyn 
CORDED |. <. «'o cav av cewhueess st ese beueceieews Klengel 
WED 3-36-68s 4 . cd aedbind aaeeiee cage Retrenda weve Popper 
Miss Leontine Gaertner. 

DOMNEE é cccdets tvs cudeews La Reine Marie Antoinette 
Pe SOO TOR: .. s ovens wes conlvsvet et krdcuwernes ranz 
WEED iow vc cen i aud aine oe tien te eeenes Dell ’Acqua 
Mrs. Grenville Snelling. 

Se Fee Giles TRG 6 csG cdo i ceiadeises weve Popper 


Miss Gaertner and Mr. Ebann. 


A New Idea Attracts. 


Much interest is being manifested in Edmund J. Myer’s 
new plan for his summer school for singers and teachers 
at Lake Chautauqua. The new idea is the much needed 
normal course for teachers of the singing voice. This 
plan is attracting attention and will no doubt interest 
many. Mr. Myer contemplates erecting suitable buildings 
for his summer school on Lake Chautauqua, and associ- 
ating other teachers with himself in the work. He will be 
assisted during the coming summer by E. Willard 
Georgia, of Chicago. 


Powers Pupils in Brooklyn. 


Lovers of fine music were given a rare opportunity to 
hear an excellent concert in aid of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Fund of the Eastern District Branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, at the Knapp Mansion, Brooklyn, 
iast week. There was a large and brilliant audience. The 
concert was arranged by Mrs. J. W. Fleming. Mrs. 
Fleming’s program was an excellent one. Miss Martha 
Stark, contralto, was the success of the evening, Miss 
May E. Cosgrove displaying a voice of exceptional 
promise. Miss Frame made an excellent impression, and 
others of Mr. Powers’ pupils, who contributed to the suc- 
cess of the evening, were Joseph McCarthy and Victor 
Baillard. 


Xanten for Bremen. 


M. J. Scherhey’s pupil, the tenor William Xanten, well 
known because of his appearances last year with the 
Damrosch opera and in concert, has been engaged for 
a term of five years at the Stadt Theater, of Bremen, Ger- 
many, beginning September. The very pronounced suc- 
cess of another Scherhey pupil, the tenor Max Pauli, at the 
same theatre, led directly to this engagement. Mr. 
Scherhey expects to be present at Xanten’s début, as ne 
goes to Germany for the summer. There are whispers 
that two other Scherhey pupils are in line for similar 
engagements in the old country. Mr. Scherhey’s students’ 
concert occurs in May, when a brilliant program may be 
looked for. 


lente Concert at Manhattan Theatre. 
HE fifth and last concert of the series of Innes con- 
certs took place last Sunday night at Manhattan 
Theatre. The house was filled with enthusiastic listeners. 
The fine band met with its accustomed success, and many 
encores had to be given. 


The soloists were J. J. Bergen, tenor; Miss Janette | 


Allen, violinist; Miss Van Etten, soprano, and Louis 
Blumenberg, the ’cellist. The Anglo-American Male 
Quartet was also heard to good advantage. The various 
soloists were warmly received. 

Mr. Blumenberg duplicated his great success of the for- 
mer concerts. He played the Hungarian Caprice by 
Dunkler, a selection showing the versatility of his technic, 
and as an encore an arrangement of Rubinstein’s melody 
in F. 





Gamble for Mozart Club. 


Ernest Gamble, who has just returned from an extensive | 


tour of the South, is engaged for the Mozart Club concert, 


Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, April 22. He will be one of the | 


soloists at Chautauqua, N. Y., during August. 


Richard Burmeister’s Success in the South. 

As was noticed in the last issue of THe Musica 
Courier, Richard Burmeister scored a big success at his 
recital in Baltimore, of which city he was the most popu- 
lar musician when residing there. Following are some 
clippings of the Baltimore press: 

Some several years ago a poet, whose name is yet un- 
discovered in the archives of obscurity, remarked in the 
course of his tuneful lyrics, “Friendship, thy name is for- 
getfulness.” Still, as a matter of fact, in the present en- 
lightened age it is highly improbable that this unknown 
manufacturer of verse would have been guilty of such a 
poetical assertion. ; 

But to reach the point of this article it is necessary to 
state that Richard Burmeister, the popular rnusician, for- 


our INFORMATION BUREAU. 
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MAIL FOR ARTISTS. 


Mail addressed to the following has been received at 


| THE Musicat Courter Bureau of Information: 
| Robert Gally. 

Mabel Taylor King. 

Walter Damrosch. 

Mrs. Richard Blackmore. 

Charles H. Ketley. 

Gwylym Miles. 


Matt ForwARDED. 


vious issue: 
Martin Haurwitz. 
Maud Reese-Davies. 
Reginald De Koven. 
David Bispham. 


Lillian Butz. 


merly of this city, gave a piano recital last night at the | 


assembly rooms of the Music Hall, and that he was wel- 
comed by a most enthusiastic audience. His friends were 
present in legion, and his work on the piano inspired 
applause that was sincere and frequent. Throughout the 
recital the audience was held spellbound, for such finished 
playing has not been heard here for many, many months. 
Burmeister was at his best—and what more can be said?— 
Baltimore Herald. 





Richard Burmeister, of New York, entertained a large 
audience, in which were a great many of his old 
friends, at the Music Hall last evening. It was a source 
of great satisfaction to hear the pianist again. His ex- 
cellent technic, graceful and tender treatment, his ease 
and grace, all combined with a clearness, judgment and 
understanding, rendered his playing a treat. The musical 
intelligence that he displayed in his own compositions 
makes one forget their betraying the influence of Liszt. 

They are full of harmony, and scintillate with brilliant 
passages, which are very effective—Baltimore American. 





Richard Burmeister, for a number of years professor at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music, and at present living 
in New York, gave a piano recital last night in the as- 
sembly hall of Music Hall. A large number of Mr. Bur- 
meister’s former pupils and friends were present to wel- 
come him, and the hearty applause which followed each 
number showed something more than the mere approval 
of the performance. 

Mr. Burmeister is one of Liszt’s pupils, and, as is the 
case with most of this band, his playing is of the heroic 
genre. Vigor and virility are its characteristics, and it 
was in pieces which gave the greatest scope to this style 
of playing that the artist had his greatest success last 
night 

His program was both intrinsically attractive and ad- 
mirably suited to the abilities of the concert-giver. 

The Bach fugue was given with unusual clearness and 
precision, while the Hungarian Rhapsody was played with 
a force which might properly be called orchestral in its 
dimensions. 

The two compositions by the pianist himself had been 
heard before, but they were most welcome additions to 
the admirably chosen program, and are likely to add to 
Mr. Burmeister’s reputation as a composer. Chopin, 
whose works Mr. Burmeister has given more than ordi- 
nary attention, proved, as interpreted last evening, the 
most interesting of the composers represented on the 
program, and added not inconsiderably to the success of 
the recital—Baltimore Sun. 
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| Eugene Ysaye. 
Louise V. Sheldon. 
A. Slade Olver. 
Genevra Johnstone-Bishop 
Rafael Joseffy. 
Mme. Marie Barna. 
John Philip Sousa. 





Misses Lathrop’s Song Recital. 

The second recital, last Tuesday, March 29, was even 
more successful than the first. Both singers were in ex- 
cellent voice, and the duets were especially enjoyable, the 
voices blending nicely. This was the program of twenty- 


six songs: 

eS 6g S.chcoeen bs abn. dearer . Fairlamb 

a 40nd one thins 69-94 ond o¥ n0% .....Nevin 

EE hr has» lerdal cae dia PW aed teh ck > a ; Harris 
Miss Helen Lathrop 

Das alte Lied (by request)........... ....Grieg 

I ia ets Se osc EE ieow ne. Fes Schumann 

Waldesgespraech ................. Schumann 
Miss Elise L athrop. 

Nymphs and Shepherds..... . Purcell 
eg 8 he” Sa arr . Delibes 
Miss Helen Lathrop 

Four Flower Songs— 
(ae ae a eat . Ries 
SD Gtk iin hain Adaw.s - Cornelius 
as cule, exes 3 - ... Train 
gt SS MacDowell 
Miss Elise L athrop. 
Three Tuscan Folksongs— 
A Streamlet Full of Flowers...... .Carracciolo 
I gc Gnino<dndne.d .Carracciolo 
Nearest and Dearest. .Carracciolo 
Misses Elise and Helen L athrop 
I'm Wearin’ Awa’..... . Foote 
The Lily.. . Chadwick 
Little Red Lark.. Liaeahdcincakindmaseun id ote .. Stanford 
is dans Ths waar nw onl mia Fak oe'% . Fairlamb 
Miss Helen Lathrop. 
EE a EE a RET il Massenet 
i SE. a ns ne manvele mye benn Massenet 
MOD GUMINGR GEOREIR. 6 5 oo nic osc ccc cdccvivenen Massenet 
et Rs nano baie acinvaanense- . .Godard 


NEE SPER ATE Soe . Foote 

Oh, Come With Me.... Van der Stucken 
Miss Helen Lathrop. 

es Miss Elise Lathrop. 

Harvey Worthington Loomis at the piano. 


Fden Rose.. Foote 


Success of a Saenger Pupil. 


The Boston Post, the Boston Journal, the Boston Her- 
ald, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, Chicago Tribune, Chicago 
Daily News and the Springfield Union publish very lauda- 
tory criticisms on the singing of Leon Rains, the basso, 
a member of the Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company. 

Mr. Rains is a pupil of Oscar Saenger and everything 
he has accomplished vocaily is due to Mr. Saenger’s in- 
struction and method; in fact, there are some things 
which Mr. Rains did before he went to Europe which he 
did better than after his return. We believe he would 
have received a more favorable series of criticisms in this 
country had he just merely gone from Mr. Saenger’s study 
to the opera instead of via Europe. 
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Sousa Concert. 


HE concert Sunday night by Sousa in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. House was, as usual, listened to by a 
crowded house. The band was in excellent condition, and, 
in responding to the numerous encores, roused the audi- 
ence to still further enthusiasm by playing Sousa’s own 
stirring marches. 
The soloists did splendid work, Miss Davies singing 
with much feeling and Miss Van den Hende playing the 
cello in a masterly manner. 
The following was the program: 


Ee . Herold 
Entr’acte, Summer Dreams, new.................. Squire 
"Galle BODO, TSUNAMIS. 65 bic isoc ccSectcccicccse Davded 
Miss Flavie van den Hende. 
Soprano solo, The Holy City......................Adams 
Miss Maud Reese-Davies. 
Suite, Three Quotations..... ... Sousa 


The King of France went up the hill 
With twenty thousand men; 
The King of France came down the hill 
And ne’er went up again 
And I, too, was born in Arcadia. 
Nigger in a wool pile. 


Grand scene, The Blessing of the Daggers . Meyerbeer 


Trombone section Messrs. Pryor, Lyons and Williams. | 
Valse, Colonial Dames, new. . .Sousa 
March, The Bride-Elect, new ...5ousa 
Violin solo, Zigeurenweisen...... : . Sarasate 
Miss Jennie Hoyle 

Military episode, The United Service Passing 

in Review. Reeves-Thiele 
For Europe. 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the eminent pianist, 


left for Europe on the Havel yesterday. She will play 
at the Philharmonic concert in London on the 28th. On 
the same steamer some of the Damrosch-Ellis people leave 
for home. 


Cummings—Roselle—McKinley—Averill. 
This quartet will appear at the third public concert of 
the Manuscript Society, in Carnegie Hall, next Monday 
evening, when the program will be as follows 


Overture, Prologue to the Passing of Arthur .. Busch 
Orchestra. 
Festival, Jubilate Deo. sitar indihias a ...Beach 
Chorus and orchestra 
Suite for orchestra, Lorna Doone...... ...-Nevin 
Choral symphony, Niagara...... Bristow 


Chorus and orchestra 
Solo quartet- 
Mrs. Shannah Cummings, soprano; Miss Feilding 
Roselle, contralto; J. H. McKinley, tenor; Perry 
Averill, baritone 
Chorus of 300 voices and Seidl Orchestra 


Charles Heinroth’s Ninth Recital. 


For this recital the following program had been pre- 


pared: 

Te IG ins 0 0c 00 000005 50085655 08S 0 n0e4 Bach 
Prelude, A minor.. ; Lemaigre 
Capriccio, F major...... ...Lemaigre 
First Sonata, F minor........ cers .. -Mendelssohn 

I. Allegro moderato. II. Adagio. III. Allegro Assai. 
Vocal solo, Softly Evening Shades Are Falling..... Ries 
Miss Josie Bracker 

en FRE et ere eee King- Hall 
es io oc o.ninaine watlecigass taser Thiele 


The sonata was especially well played, and Organist 
Heinroth again exhibited all those specialties for which 


he is noted. 


HE Directors of the MeTRoPpoLITAN OPERA AND REAL 
Estate have learned with profound regret of the 
death of Herr ANTON SeEIpL on Monpay, Marcu 28, 1898, 
in the FULL MATURITY Of HIS EXCEPTIONAL ARTISTIC POWERS. 
In his death the Merropo.iraAn Orrera House has losta 
conductor who has been associated for more than ten years 
with the best work of the opera; musical art throughout 
the world has lost one of its most brilliant masters, and the 
Directors have lost one whom they have long since learned 
to regard with the most sincere esteem and personal affec- 
tion. It is therefore 
RESOLVED, THAT THE DIRECTORS ATTEND THE FUNERAL IN 
A BODY, AND THAT A COPY OF THESE RESOLUTIONS BE SENT TO 
THE WIDOW OF HERR SEIDL. 
G. 


G. Haven, President. 


“The Mikado.” 


formance another week. Raymond Hitchcock’s Ko-K 
on the young comedian. 


hit with her coquettish scene with the Mikado. 


office, this is appreciated by the public. 


On the whole, the opera is running 


some time. 








HITCHCOCK. 


RAYMOND 


indefinitely if the company were not opposed to the policy 
of long runs of one opera. 

Next week the company will be heard in “Billee Taylor” 
and “I Pagliacci.” 


Raymonp Hircnucock 


Like all comedians who have made anything like a 
lasting on the public, Raymond Hitch- 
cock is quite sure that he was born to be a tragedian. Any- 
one who has been to the American Theatre during the 
past week and watched Mr. Hitchcock’s facile and versa- 
tile antics in “The Mikado” will appreciate the subtle hu- 
mor of the actor’s ambitiion. Probably it was the same 
subtle sense—in someone else little more per 
haps—that caused the present Ko-Ko to be cast for Lo- 
hengrin in the Castle Square productions of the Wagner 
opera. 

Seriously, it will hardly seem possible that the one who 
has borne off almost all the laurels in the current produc- 
tion of the Castle Square Company could have made very 
much of a success in the actor’s “legitimate.” And yet 
one of the cleverest pieces of work that Mr. Hitchcock 


impression 


a subtle 


the part he played in “The Littlest Girl” while with the 
Robert Hilliard company. It is the most serious charac- 
ter he has ever played, and the reason of his success there 
is much the same as the reason here—a sense of refine- 
ment and an acute intelligence 

The subject of this sketch was born several years more 
than thirty ago in Auburn, this State. “The loveliest vil 
lage of the plain” had then, and has now, a very fine high 
school and an excellent prison, “and I graduated from 
both institutions” comments Mr. Hitchcock with a Foxy 
Quiller twinkle. (Perhaps this explains his present hor- 
ror of bars.) 





Geo. S. Bowpon!, Treasurer. 
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By a curious coincidence, one particularly appealing at 
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49 E. Gist Street, New York City, or Henry Wolfsohn Bureau. 





HE great success of “The Mikado,” as given by the 
Castle Square Opera Company at the American The- 
atre, has induced the management to continue the per- 


has been the cause of many delightful enconiums bestowed 
Grace Golden’s Yum-Yum is as 
delightful as ever, and Lillian Swain continues to make a 
The stage 
management is kept pretty busy, as are the individuals in 
giving new touches to the opera, and judging from the 
frequency with which the same faces are seen at the box 


The work of the chorus has been getting better and 
better, until now one might say it is doing as good chorus 
work as has been heard in comic opera in this city in 
sO 
smoothly and splendidly now that it might be continued 


has done, and of which naturally he is the most proud, is | 


the present time, Mr. Hitchcock first appeared on an ama- 
teur stage in “Mikado,” and played the very same part 
that he is playing now. The performance was not a par 
ticularly memorable one—there were no resulting offers 
, | to sing Lohengrin—and the embryonic comedian contin 
ued to make his appearance in amateur affairs until about 
ten years ago, when he made his entrance on the stage as 
a professional—in the chorus. A good memory gave him 
the longed-for opportunities to carve his name higher 
up on the salary list and the roll of fame 

Four years ago Mr. Hitchcock appeared in this city in a 
piece called “Charlie’s Uncle”—which had an awful run of 
two weeks. In those he for 
himself a reputation that has resulted in his being always 
before the public with the desired opportunities 

Mr. Hitchcock’s humor is not the humor of a buffoon 
It is of an unctuous quality and added to no superficial 


two weeks, though made 


knowledge of the art of make-up makes the actor one of 
the enjoyable comedians of the day 


Musicale at Mrs. Spencer T. Driggs’. 
R. anpD MRS. SPENCER T. DRIGGS gave a music- 
ale last Saturday evening at their residence. A 
number of well-known artists were present, and the even 
ing in its entirety was a most enjoyable one. 
Carlotta Stubenrauch, the wonderful child 
played the Chopin Nocturne, and elicited a stormy en- 


violinist 


core; in response to it she played Rafael’s “Spanish 
Dance” with sparkling effects, and for a second encore 
| she gave a “Lullaby,” by Borchart. Her second num 


ber was the second movement of the Mendelssohn Con 
certo. Miss Carrie Hirschman played the Eleventh Rhap 
sody of Liszt, and responded to enthusiastic encores by 
playing Nocturne, op. 37, Chopin: Later in the even 
ing she scored a decided hit by playing the “Militar 
| Marsch,” by Schubert-Tausig, and later on a delightful 
| composition by Arensky. 

Madame Verlet was in excellent voice; in fact, it is seldom 
that her beautiful voice has been heard to more advantage 
She sang Schumann’s “Le Noyer,” and 

Chevalier de Vries was heard twice, sing- 


a Brahms song 
| one by Thomas. 
| ing both times with the pure quality of voice and majestic 
Miss Lillian Apel and 


vigor that mark all his best work. 
| Joseph Pizarello played, and Miss Berger whistled to Mr 
| Riesberg’s accompaniment 

Alfred Grunefeld played “La Cavalier Fantastique,” by 
Godard. 

Among those present were Dr. and Mrs. France Foers 
ter and daughter, Mr. Rietzel, Captain and Mrs. Kath- 
arine Evans von Klenner, Mme. Rosa Linde and daugh 
ter, Mr. Robinson, Esther Lyons, Arthur Bramwill, Miss 
Billing, the Misses Driggs, Mr. and Mrs Miss 
Helen Berger, the Misses Saunders, Miss Carrie Brides 
well, Mrs. Bliss and sister, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Dossert, 


Simon, 


Miss Alger, Charles England, Mrs. G. Cavallaro, Leon 
Over Kline, Miss Carrie Hirschman, Mr. and Mrs 
Chauncey Dunkleberger, Walter Smith, Victor Thrane 
Mr. Chadoujian and Mme. Anna Lankow 


Mrs. Aubrey Edgerton Meyer. 





Mrs 
Fielitz 


Aubrey Edgerton Meyer sang several songs by 
Miss Berg’s Monday Mrs 
Meyer has a contralto voice of not very wide range, but 


von at afternoon 


of rather agreeable and equable quality. To the priceless 


virtue of singing in tune she adds a pleasing method and a 


still more pleasing presence. 
Henry K. Hadley. 

Henry K. Hadley conducted his ballet suite at the Union 
League Club on Friday of last week through the cour- 
tesy of Sam Franko, conductor of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The affair was the second concert of 
the season at this club, and a thoroughly artistic and en 





joyable program was listened to by a goodly number of 
subscribers. 

Sam Franko deserves much credit for the splendid or- 
chestral work he is accomplishing with this excellent body 
of players. May they be heard often in the near future 


‘Stella Hadden: Alexander, 


«PIANIST... 
Address 145 West 66th Street, New York, 





| 








or Lakeside Assembly, Lakeside Ohio, July 14th-August 19th. The 
Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 131 East 17th Street, New York 


BROOKE 


Captured New England and Canada last 
Spring, and again last Fall. Now he is en- 
aged for the longest and most profitable 
and engagement in America 

BROOKE and his famous CHICAGO MARINE 
BAND, 55 musicians, at Willow Grove Park, 
~ Philadelphia, for eighteen weeks’ from 
May <8, 1808. 

HOWARD PEW, Manager. 
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National Conservatory of Music. 

HE pupils of the National Conservatory of Music gave 

an orchestral concert Tuesday afternoon in the 

Brooklyn Academy of Music. As we have said before and 

as we will say again and as long as the Conservatory 

continues along the present lines, it is always a pleasure 

to listen to the pupils of this institution, for not only is 

there evident the thorough and competent teaching, but 

there is a spirit in the pupils that is as rare as it is in- 
spiring. 

The excellence of the orchestra might lead one into 
praise that would not be understood by enose who had 
not heard. Even the undertaking of such compositions 
as Massenet’s suite, “Les Erinnyes,” and the Rossini over- 
ture shows the spirit, but can give no idea of the feeling 
and the comprehension with which the orchestra played. 
The violins were particularly strong and rich, though to 
the entire orchestra one must give unmeasured praise. Mrs. 
Thurber may justly take pride in the work of this band, in 
which youth and ability are combined for great work in 
the future. 

Mrs. Louise Archer Rieger, who has a sweet and sym- 
pathetic voice, if not of very great range, sang an air 
from “Mignon,” and that young artist, Julius Casper, 
played with his accustomed feeling Léonard’s Allegro de 
Concert. 


The program was as follows: 


Creertere; Bhesie oF Caste. oss cccaccccsccsceccs Rossini 
National Conservatory Orchestra. 
Concertstiick, piano and orchestra................ Weber 
Miss Grace Halleck. 
ae SE DE Ss hen as ait a viganddees ceasade-s Thomas 
Mrs. Louise Archer Rieger. 

Violin solo, Allegro de Concert................- Léonard 


Master Julius Casper. 
Piano solos— 


eS Oe PEE PIERO ATE OOS EEE OE Chopin 

PN adidas 5g actheen *aepiah MacDowell 

Cracovienne fantastique: ... visscccvccecces Paderewski 
Miss Maria Victoria Torrilhon. 

Mate Gite SUN 6 sin 7 ce hired ob cad pea tires Ponchielli 


Harry Burleigh. 
Concerto (first movement), piano and orches- 
NE 2 iri oda con dd oe Caen POMEL ap eeC a eco re Schumann 
Miss Ray Whitlock. 
Tabie,. Lan TOG co <cin tics csacteenieceses.ers Massenet 
National Conservatory Orchestra. 
Gustav Hinrichs, Conductor. 








OR SALE—Fine Guitar, by one of the best makers. 

Very low price accepted for cash. Both instrument 

and case in excellent condition. Apply S. B., THe 
MusicaL Courter, New York 




















Marcella Powell. 


Marcella Powell met with great success when she sang 
in Philadelphia the other day with Sousa. Owing to a 
number of engagements which will take up most of her 
time, Miss Powell has been obliged to cancel her contract 
with Sousa. 


Edward Randall Myer, of Buffalo. 

Edward Randall Myer announces a summer term of 
instruction in voice culture and piano playing at Friend- 
ship, N. Y., beginning June 15 and continuing for a period 
of eight weeks. For particulars and terms kindly address 
Edward Randall Myer, 633 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Carolyn L. Yeaton Musicale. 

Tuesday evening, April 19, Miss Yeaton’s musicale oc- 
curs, when several well-known artists, as well as pupils 
of this charming young pianist, will assist. Miss Yeaton 
will play. solo pieces by Moszkowski (whose pupil she 
was), Chaminade, Liszt and others, and a brilliant pro- 
gram is being arranged. 


‘*Gethsemane’’ at All Souls’. 
On the evening of Good Friday, April 8, at 8 o’clock, 
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Mme. Rosalia Chalia, soprana; Signora Emma Sarda, so- 
prana; Mrs. N. K. Lekman, soprano; Miss Beatrice Sew- 
ards, mezzo soprano; Mrs. Hadden-Alexander, pianist; 
Sig. Leonide F. Sabatelli, tenor; Sig. De Bassini Comm. 
Alberto, baritone; Leffingwell Hatch, violoncello, and Sig. 
Constantino Ion, organist. 

The pianist’s numbers were “Scenes from Norwegian 
Folk Life, op. 19,” by Grieg; “On the Mountain,” “Bridal 
Party Passing By,” and “Carnival.” The familiar “Bridal 
Party” was much enjoyed, and the other numbers went 
with much dash. Stella Hadden-Alexander is undoubted- 
ly one of the best artists on the concert stage to-day. 

Bertram for D’Oyly Carte. 

News comes from London that Miss Helen Bertram, the 
well-known prima donna, one of Madame Pappenheim’s 
pupils, is engaged by D’Oyly Carte for the Savoy Theatre 
to sing in a new opera by Sullivan, of which Mr. Pinero 
and Comyns Carr wrote the book. Another opera which 
Ivan Caryl has written especially for Miss Bertram is to 
follow Sullivan’s opera. The young artist, who has been 
so very successful in England, has offers to stay per- 
manently with D’Oyly Carte, but she has to return to New 
York in July to rehearse with the Bostonians, with whom 
she has signed a two years’ contract, and who will open 
their season in Manhattan Beach August 22. 


Frank S. Hastings’ Songs. 


The name of Frank S. Hastings is frequently seen on 
our programs nowadays. Tom Karl sang Mr. Hastings’ 


| “A Red, Red Rose” at a musicale last week, and the same 


C. Lee Williams’ sacred cantata, “Gethsemane,” will be | 
gven at All Souls’ Church, Madison avenue and Sixty- 

sixth street, by the choir of the church, thirty-five voices, 
under the direction of Will C. Macfarlane, organist and | 
choirmaster. The soloists will be Mrs. Adele Laeis Bald- | 


| win, contralto; Edward G. Boys, tenor, and Perry Aver- 


ill, baritone. 
The admission to this service is free. 


Stella Hadden-Alexander, Pianist. 
The concert in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall last 
Wednesday evening was remarkable chiefly for the suc- 


cess achieved by the above-named artist. This was the 
array of talent: Signora M. Ricci-Sabatelli, soprano; 


song with his (new MS.) “Forever and a Day” were on 
Mrs. Katharine Fisk’s song recital program last Saturday 
afternoon. “A Red, Red Rose” has been particularly suc- 
cessful, three editions being already exhausted. It has a 
rhythmic swing and spontaneous melodic flow which 
make it very singable and attractive; it is dedicated to 
Heinrich Meyn. Mr. Karl likes it exceedingly, and made 
a hit with it, and at Mrs. Fisk’s recital it brought the 
singer endless recalls. Other songs by this talented com- 
poser will be mentioned later in these columns; they are 
distinguished by fluent melody and interesting harmony 


The Carl Recitals. 


The annual springtide organ recitals given by Mr. 
Carl in the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, Fifth ave- 
nue and Twelfth street, will begin this week, Saturday 
afternoon, at 4 o'clock (April 9). The program in- 
cludes several numbers appropriate to Eastertide, among 
them being “Easter Morning,” Malling; “Sonata Pas- 
cale,” Lemmens; “Good Friday Spell,” de la Tombelle; 
“In Paradisum,” Dubois; “Marche du St. Sacrement,” 








YSAYE. 





MARTEAU.* 





GERARDY. 





LACHAU ME. 


ENSEMBLE CONCERTS. 


Tour begins April 15 at Washington, D. C., 


Teiephone: 2698 18th St. 
ili 





* By special arrangement with Mr. Henry Wolfsohn. 
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Chauvet; Fugue in c major, Buxtebude, and “Alleluia,” 
by Loret. 

The soloist will be W. Theodore Van Yorx, tenor, who 
will sing “The Soft Southern Breeze” (“Rebekah”), Bar- 
naby, and “Hosannah,” Granier. 

The recitals will be given on four successive Saturday 
afternoons, and no tickets are required. A silver col- 
lection will be taken. 

On Sunday afternoon a special Easter program will be 
given by Mr. Carl and the choir of the “Old First” at 4 
o'clock. 

Third Musicale of Richard Burmeister. 

Richard Burmeister gave his third musicale at his 
studio, 604 Park avenue, last Friday, April 1. A number 
of his pupils, among whom are some great talents, per- 
formed the following interesting program: 


pT oa a a Se RR EBay 2g hy Rubinstein 
Miss C. Goldberg 

EN ase Rb a od cho soak 540 chaae dust co ees cote Scarlatti 

PP EE ck bonnes need4s scotetep sans sesesteene Chopin 
Miss Constance Jacob 

PN voces co addas co sd ouch aedi odes chests ven Mozart 

| EARS SANS rae Bare en, Ce | ee es Ravina 
Miss Henrietta Bach. 

Lento from concerto in D minor............. Burmeister 
Miss Anne Atkinson. 
Re eee res homer ere Liszt 
Master Carl Deis. 

Ces +, ado n de ccs Sekar eta een) tse seek weeds Weber 
Miss C. Goldberg 
GN is 5s oy 0.5 undies vs dibas changers’ es Rachmaninoff 
Miss Anne Atkinson. 

Liszt 


Hungarian Fantasy 
Miss Daisy Friedberg. 
Sherwood at Manuscript Society. 
Unquestionably the star feature of the last private meet- 
ing of the Manuscript Society was the participation of 
that superior American pianist William H. Sherwood. 
These were his numbers: 


| Se er a ee pe eee Huss 
(MS. dedicated to Mr. Sherwood.) 
pe Sere ter Foote | 
Exultation, op. 37, No. 1. a eee ea .Foerster | 
Gavotte in canon form (MS.).. Se Py eee Penfield 
PII I. Ex co cepacn das wseen decdn oebiserdaused Dayas 


After his first group the applause was enthusiastic, and 
even more was this the case the second time. As encore 
he played Gottschalk’s “Tremolo,” and the excitement 
still continuing, he was compelled to play again—Liszt’s 
“Campanella.” It was a bona-fide Sherwood triumph, and 
this, too, in spite of poor acoustics and a torrid atmos- 
phere, consequent on no ventilation. 

At the reception given in his honor afterward he was 
again urged to play, when his numbers were: 


ee ee eer Sherwood 
i Ci TN Mis cecdovc ck veneensioee Sherwood 
a ae Ore eee .. Sherwood 
IEE 4. . oon 6 athaebile o undies dts eaeuwenee Kroeger 
Menuett, in A AAI, ig ee Sherwood 
Coapetee, Game Coie VisGell... 0c scccccesesvess Gleason 


Also compositions by Mattoon, McCoy and others. 


Success for a Dossert Pupil. 


Master Harold Elgas, the boy soprano, whose beautiful 
voice and artistic methods reflect credit to the excellent 
training of his teacher, Frank G. Dossert, has been heard 
recently in a number of concerts and musicales. The fol- 
lowing are some of his engagements for this month: 

Hans Kronold recital, April 12; Elgas-Beige recital, 
April 21; Northampton, Mass., April 22; Greenwich, 
Conn., April 23; Rockville, Conn., April 24; Dalton, 
Mass., April 25; Brattleborough, Mass., April 26; North 
Adams, Mass., April 27; Greenfield, Mass., April 29; Rut- 
land, Vt., April 30; Meriden, Conn., May 3; Hartford, 
Conn., May 5; Baltimore, Md., on May 10. Some press 


comments are appended: 


No one who heard that “boy soprano,” Harold Elgas, 
can ever forget the haunting and inexpressibly beautiful 
quality of his voice, nor the charming appearance of the 


youth as he sang those songs into which he seemed to | 


put his whole, pure, boyish heart. There was something 
in the sound and spirit of that voice which is beyond 
words to describe. It is good to have felt it. And yet, 
with all the enjoyment there came to the listener a sort 





of sadness, for he saw, perchance, a pathos in it all as he 


thought of the extreme brevity of the time which 
a boy’s voice can remain a boy’s voice. Mendels- 
sohn’s “O, For The Wings of a Dove” was one 
of the evening’s best numbers. It was a solo by | 


Master Elgas, accompanied by the choir of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church, C. J. Day, leader. Master 
Elgas appeared in the familiar boy choir surplice. He 


sang wonderfully. Such a statement seems extravagant— | 


but probably not to those who attended. The choir car- 


ried their somewhat difficult part well. The best of Master | 


Elgas’ other numbers was perhaps Van der Stucken’s 
‘The Sweetest Flower.” It was dainty and sweet. The 
boy’s use of his voice is highly artistic; such excellence 
of phrasing, such sympathy with the composition testity 
to fine training, hard work and remarkable musical ability. 
—Gazette and Courier, Greenfield, Mass. 





The program was arranged to show to the best the skill | 


and power of Hans Kronold, the widely-known violon- 
cellist of New York, the birdlike voice of Master Harold 
Elgas, the boy soprano and soloist of the Church of the 
Incarnation, of New York. Mr. Kronold interpreted the 
words of such authors as Popper, Wagner and Dunkler 
to the complete satisfaction of the audience, and accom- 
panied Master Elgas with ’cello obligato when he gave 
Faure’s “Sancta Maria.” Perhaps the greatest pleasure 
of the evening came from the singing of Master Elgas. 
He is a bright looking lad, his voice is clear and has great 
beauty of tone, and his articulation is excellent. The con- 
cluding | number was from Mendelssohn’s “O For The 
gl and the chorus was by the choir.—Springfield 
nion 


Easter Music. 


The following is the Easter program of the Marble 
Collegiate Church on Easter Sunday: 
MORNING. 
Prelude, March Religieuse.................+.+.: Guilmant 
Anthems— 
Awake thou that sleepest............... ....Foote 
Sing praises unto the Lord................ . Marchant 
Archangels fold your wings................. Marston 
Soprano solo, I know that my Redeemer liveth. .. Handel 
pe EE ee rE oe pee ore Granier 
Postlude, Grand Chorus in D.................MacMaster 
EVENING. 
eS OE pe ae oe oe ..Gigout 
Anthems— 
RE Os eo Oe aoe ork hk. a eae kl ed Oust 
I will go unto the altar of God.. . Harris 
SQ IN or nnacnco atienbsedt.oveneapessd Sullivan 
Alto soto, My heart ever faithful................... Bach 
| Baritone solo, The King of Glory... . Howland 
Bo Oe eI a Te eaere Dubois 
Violin solos at both services by David’ Mannes. 
Quartet—Mrs. Anna M. Burch, soprano; Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, alto; H. Evan Williams, tenor; Dr. Carl E 


Dufft, basso. 

Richard T. Percy, organist and director. 

There will also be a Fast Day service at this church 
Friday afternoon at 4 o'clock, at which a musical pro- 
gram from Gounod’s “Redemption” will be rendered. 


Adele Lewing. 


Adele Lewing played, Tuesday evening, March 31, 
New London, Conn. The local papers said: - 

The pinao recital by Miss Adele Lewing at the parish 
house last evening was attended. by a good sized audi- 
ence, who listened with marked attention to this young 
artist’s brilliant interpretation of a program heroic in its 
proportions. 

While Miss Lewing has a remarkably fluent technic 
and renders all schools of music with equal facility, the 
numbers that seemed to please the audience most were 


in 


| the Schubert-Liszt Valse Caprice (‘Soirée de Vienne’), 


Rheinberger’ s capriccio for the left hand alone, the Wag- 
ner-Liszt “Spinning Song” and the Chopin numbers, 
Etude, A flat; Ballade, G minor, and the Berceuse. 

Besides being a pianist of fine attainments, Miss Lew. 
ing is also one of America’s rising composers, and the 
program contained two of her latest productions, a “Le- 
gende” and an “Old French Dance’—the former in par- 
ticular being a remarkably beautiful and melodious com. 
position. 

The superb Steinway grand piano used in this recital 
added in no small degree to the enjoyment of the hearers. 

The audience showed appreciation of Miss Lewing’s 
playing by frequent and hearty applause, and should the 
gifted young lady visit New London again she will doubt- 
less be welcomed by a much larger audience, as her play- 
ing last evening made a decidedly favorable impression.— 
New London Day. 





Miss Adele Lewing made her first appearance in this 
city Thursday night in the parish house on Union street, 


| inch of standing room. 





where her charming piano playing was listened to by an 
appreciative audience. 

‘lhis distinguished young pianist 
at the Leipsic Conservatory, where she 


formerly studied 
was a pupil 


of Judassohn and Carl Reinecke, studying afterward 
for three years in Vienna with that greatest of 
all piano teachers, Leschetizky. With remarkable 
natural gifts developed by such eminent masters 
and with untiring energy, it is no wonder that the 


playing of Miss Lewing has attained a point far beyond 
the ordinary. Miss Lewing has the wonderful agile 
fingers, and supple wrists and unerring accuracy—in fact, 
all the technical equipment that characterizes the Les- 
chetizky school. As necessary as these features are, how- 
ever, to the pianist, it is not in mechanical dexterity that 
Miss Lewing’s playing has its charm, but inborn gifts of 
a higher nature accorded only to the few. 

The program last evening included such standard piece 
as the Beethoven “Sonata Appassionata,” op. 57; Chopin 
Ballade, G minor; Brahms’ -Rhapsodie, Liszt Rhapsodie 
XII., besides smaller works of Schumann—‘*Des Abends” 
(Evening), the “Traumeswirren” (Hallucinations), and 
two charming compositions by Miss Lewing herself, a 
Legende and an old French dance. 

Miss Lewing was fully equal to the technical and spirit- 
ual demands of these works, while in the Schubert-Liszt 
valse caprice her performance approached the plane of a 
great artist. 

At the close of the concert many of th= audience re. 
mained to personally congratulate Miss Lew!s on hes 
success.—New London Globe. 


Sternberg School. 

The Sternberg School of Music in Philadelphia gave 
its annual pupils’ matinee last Saturday at the Art Club 
gallery. The reputation of these matinees had attracted 
an audience filling not only every seat, but also every 
Every number of the interesting 
and varied program was received with enthusiasm. 

This school must be either extraordinarily fortunate tn 
attracting pupils of unusual talent, or it must in reality 
possess the merits which the renown of its chief allows te 
presuppose. The program itself follows, and shows sev- 
eral interesting novelties by Klein, Poldini, &c., while the 
pupils were, with one exception, all débutantes: 

Trio, for piano, violin and violoncello, B flat 


major (first movement) Beethoven 


Piano, Miss Elizabeth Fitzgerald Forbes; violin, Fred. 
Hahn, Jr., instructor; violoncello, Erwin Gastel, in- 
structor. 

Piano duet, American Dances, op. 58..............Klein 

In The Cotton Fields. 
Military March. 

Misses M. Dorsey Ashbridge and Isabel D. Hoes. 
Vocal solo, A Birthday............. ..Cowen 
Miss Victorine Lyon. 

Piano solo— 

Song of the Brook..... .. Lack 
pS ES LER TRRE SR ery a re . Raff 


Miss Hattie Loewenberg. 
Duets for two violins (with piano accompaniment).Godard 
Abandon (Abandonment). 
Minuit (Midnight). 
Serenade. 


Miss Marie Richards and Fred. Hahn, Jr., instructor. 
Piano. S00, Memes fi A Babin cc ccisccciecsaceceys Chopin 
ree: Ge nt ne ekaaan Poldini 

Miss Jennie ‘Bachmann. 
Pn GE, NN bh. och ice eens centdasseted Reinecke 

Miss Victorine Lyon and Nicholas Douty, instructos. 
Piano duet (two pianos), Scherzo, from the 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, music...... Mendelssohn 
Miss Margaret A. Stryker, Riverside, N. J.; Miss 


from Germantown. 


Grace Sheppard, 
.A. Fischer 


Violoncello solo, Romance.... 

Miss Agnes Marion Bundy. 
Piano solo, Kamennoi Ostrow . Rubinstein 
Miss Irene Saylor, from Quakertown 
Piano quartet, overture, Flying Dutchman....... Wagner 
Miss Mary Nock, Miss Julia Sternberg, Miss Jessie 
Jamieson, Miss Grace Sheppard. 


Piano solo, Ricordanza (Remembrance), from the 
Transcendental Etudes...... . Liszt 

Miss Elizabeth Coulson, ‘from Baltimore. 

Trio, for piano, violin and violoncello, Rondo al‘on- 
. Haydn 


garese ’ 
ag 2 part, Miss Hattie Loe wenberg. 

Piano solo, Caprice in B minor. . Mendelssohn 
(Accompanied My string quintet and second piano.) 
{iss Jessie Jamieson 
S"* YGERS W ANTE D—First-class vocalists of recog 

nized ability can make big money by singing to the 
Edison Phonograph; 
letter only, with full particulars, 


also dialect specialists. Apply by 
Phonograph Company, Orange, N. J. 


to “Music,” National 





MAY BROWN 
Violinist. 


Musical Agents, or 
we senate 121 West 7ist Street, New York. | 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 
Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 





Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 





| Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
} Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 


Carnegie Music Hall, N. Y. 


S. RAPPAPORT, 
Tenor. 
Pupil of Jac. Bouhy, of Paris, 
and James Sauvage. 
180 West 8ist Street, New York. 
For Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address VICTOR THRANE, 


ography. Special features: 
One mental operation at a time 


exercises—not songs. 


48 Lefferts 1 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


sole representative of the Philadelphia and Paus | | 
Schools of the celebrated Galin-Paus-Cheve School 
of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical Sten- 
Simplicity of signs. 
Mental helping 
notes, perfect gradation, dictation, sufficiency of 
Send for circulars to 
48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 


. B’klyn. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
_ Carnegie Hall, 


FRANK “SEAL » A 
Organist New Y ork Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N. J.. Madrigal Club. Instruc- 


New York. 





Decker Building, New York. 





greatly improves the tone, 


ment. Highl 





Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


aying. 
Studio: 131 West 56ch Street, New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ETELKA GERSTER’S 


Berlin W. Germany, 





particulars apply to E. J. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


yoler. 
ithelmj, Petri, Brodsky, &c. 


MARTINUS VAN GELDER’S 
VIOLIN VIBRATOR (Patented) 


eveness, 
power, resonance, &c.,of any old or new instru- | 
indorsed and in use by leading | 
artists. Weight of vibrates, 1 ounce. 
ALBERT, 124 South 9h 
Violin Maker and Re- 
Autograph testimonials from Joachim, 


| tion—Piano, Voice. Theory 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St., "New York. 








carrying | WALTER C. GALE, 
Concert Organist. 

Organ Openings and Recitals. Instruction in 
Organ Playing and Musical Theory. Organist 
Holy Trinity Church. Lenox Ave. and 1224 St ; 
also assistant organist of St. Thomas’ Church. 

Address 125 West 123d St.. New York. 


For further | 








VOCAL SCHOOL. | 


MISS MARY H. MANSFIELD, 


SOPRANO, 


Noliendort-Piatz Ne. 6 | New York. 


Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Musicales. | 
Address: Thomas & Fellows, Carnegie Hall, | 


|_EMIL RHODE, 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, COMPOSER. 
Instruction—Piano and Harmony. 
Studio, 107 East Eighty-fifth street, New York. 
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OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
METROPOLITAN MUSIC COMPANY, i 
MINNEAPOLIS, March 10, 1898. 





[CONTINUED.] 


OW hard Mr. Baldwin tried to establish a permanent 
choral union for the purpose of giving the oratorios 
annually, and his last production of “The Messiah” gave 
us Mary Louise Clary, contralto; Mr. McKinley, tenor; 
Genevieve Johnston, Bishop and Dr. Dufft, basso. It was 
a memorable occasion, and never had I heard ‘ ‘Why Do 
the Nations Rage?” sung with such superb effect. I had 
never heard our own magnificent basso, Arthur W. 
Porter, sing it, although I could not doubt that with his 
superb voice and perfect method he would be a fair “com- 
panion of arms” with the New York basso. The depart- 
ure of Mr. Porter to other and wider fields of labor in 
Chicago has been and always will be much regretted, for 
he was one of the earlier teachers whose worth need never 
be done over again, and who was one of the strong 
authorities in matters musical. There are still a few 
strong studio personnels unchanged in the last decade, 
although I have not been here so long. Prof. H. E 
Zoch and H. S. Woodruff and Gustavus Johnson are in 
the same quarters they have occupied for years. Frank 
Danz, Jr., with his orchestra, is still in the field with his 
fortnightly Sunday concerts, which has been a regular 
institution of the city for many years. Every now and 
then some disgruntled individual blazes away at him, 
complaining that he does not progress as he should. 
The wonder is that an orchestra whose members have to 
do so much “grubbing” of various sorts to make both 
ends of the living expenses meet can have much heart 
left for the study of symphonies. There should be a per- 
manent fund for the maintenance of an orchestra; just 
the same for bands of our city. In my search among the 
studios and homes of the musicians of our city I find the 
“wet blanket” of adverse surroundings in the way of lack 
of funds glaringly apparent. The “they-are-good-for-the 
amount people make life a burden to these artists notwith- 
standing the cheerful front they show to others. I often 
wonder if the coachman has to trust to the “they are 
good for it.” Not with the prevailing spirit extant in the 
servants’ lobby here in the West. The typical Western 
servant is a “person” whose existence would not be tol- 
erated in the Last or South, and so I assert again that the 
“they are good for it’ theory has for its field of opera- 
tions the artists’ realm. Ihave in my mind at this writ- 
ing some prominent artists in Minneapolis whose pocket- 
books have been empty a very long time. They do not 
know how I came to find it out, but I will tell it here: by 
trying to make some collections of my own, when the 
truth was told me by these same parties, “who are good 
ior it,” you know. 

The musical professor will land his fascinating lady 
pupil into her coupé with a face as serene as a May morn- 
ing, but when he turns round where your correspondent 
can see him his countenance is as long as the moral law. 
I looked after the disappearing coupé and across the back 
was written, “They are good for it.” Ye Gods! Herr 
Professor cannot eat and drink on the strength of such a 
pretty prophecy. There are a few fortunate teachers who 
would rather lose a pupil than charge up a lesson. These 
get their money every time. 

While speaking of the forces of influence, there is the 
Scandinavian elment, a by no means inconsiderable and 
prominent factor. They are nearly a hundred thousand 
strong in Minneapolis, and have among them a number 
of good singing societies and not a few teachers. Some 
eight or nine years ago the advent of Mrs. Valborg 
Hovind Stubb, herself a well-equipped Norwegian vocal- 
ist, created quite an impetus to the earnest study of music 
among them. It will be remembered that Mrs. Stubb is 
the compiler of the collection of vocal music called 
“Songs from the North” Having studied with several 
of the famous teachers in Europe, and possessing a strong 
personality, she was fully able to take the lead among 
Scandinavian music-lovers. A firm believer in a dis- 
tinctive school of music in the countries of the North, 
she made her mark and influence felt among the Scan- 
dinavians of Minneapolis, and drew many pupils from 
other cities and States. She had many intelligent, am- 
bitious pupils, and some of the best and most promising 
voices I ever heard. In speaking of this a few days ago 
a talented little songstress (a Norwegian) said to me: 

“There was not a young lady of my acquaintance who 
studied music until Mrs. Stubbs came, and then she put 
the ambition into us all.” 

But Mrs. Stubb went to Europe and her pupils were 
scattered. There are some particularly beautiful and 
strong vocies among the Scandinavians, both men and 
women. They have some excellent choruses, and they 
sing as though they enjoyed it. I shall mention here the 
Scandinavian Ladies’ Quartet, which combine the great 
essentials to success—youth, beauty and talent. 

In this quartet I found the most superb contralto I have 
heard in the West. 

C. E. Hinton, who formed the quartet, and is the 
director, tells me the range is marvelous, being from low 
C to high B flat. 

Through Mr. Hinton’s courtesy your correspondent en- 
joyed a special program in her own apartments. The per- 
sonnel be the quartet is Miss Mabel Gjertsen and Miss 
Julia Steaph, first and second sopranos; Miss Clara Bund- 
burg and Miss Louise Oleson, first and second altos. They 


are young and their voices are fresh, and their director 
has every reason to be proud of them. They leave Min- 
neapolis on Monday next, I am told, for an extended tour 
in the West and South, 

Last autumn there was added to the Scandinavian Nor- 
mal College a musical department. The studios are in a 
prominent business house on Nicallet avenue. The begin- 
nings are small, but the instructors in the various depart- 
ments have that pronounced foreign trait—patience. You 
will think I make a great deal of this, and so I do, for 
under some of their conditions an American would use 
some very fancy United States language. Mr. Speilhaug, 
at the head of the piano department, is a bridegroom of 
but a few weeks, and the piano with which they have 
furnished him has but the memory of tone in it. I stood 
outside the studio door one day listening to portions of 
the “ Peer Gynt” suite, and I asked him afterward if he 
stuffed his ears with cotton and heard only with his inward 
sense. Don’t ask what he said. The school has made a 
fair beginning, and with their national habits of loyalty to 
their own there is no reason why it should not prospe:. 

And now one word about our scholars and composers. 
Minneapolis has her share of these. We are proud of 
them, too. Sig. Francesco d’Auria, an Italian scholar, 
composer and director, has upon his studio shelves many 
works of his own, which he has himself brought out, and 
which have been freely used by others. 

There are beautiful compositions for orchestra, chorus, 
choir and soloist, and which have been received and criti- 
cized by competent judges in the East and in Europe. It 
is with pleasure I write of his steadily growing influence, 
for he has been so retiring that it takes a much longer 
time to know him. Yet that is well, for he possesses a 
highly sensitive organization, does this Italian maestro, 
and he may always be sure that those who should will find 
him out. The acquaintance of such a man is an education. 
“IT speak whereof I do know.” It is not to be wondered 
at that Claude Madden (violinist) possessing the genius 
he does, haunts that studio continually, so that now when 
I want o find either one I know where they both are. 

With genius and a naturally poetic mode of expression, 
Mr. Madden employs some time in courting the creative 
muse. I like their author, they are full of dreamy, poetic 
conceits. 

Another of our composers, and of a work of decided 
merit, is Willard Patten. His oratorio “Isaiah” has re- 
ceived competent and favorable criticism from the pens of 
Mr. Mathews, of Music, and Philip Hale, the well-known 
Boston critic. It is to be a part of the Minnesota exhibit 
at the exposition at Omaha, which speaks volumes for 
the “honor of a prophet in his own country.” We once 
owned S. A. Baldwin, organist and director of the 
choral unions in Minneapolis and St. Paul. While he was 
with us he composed and brought out “The Triumph of 
Love,” now placed among the notable American works. 
Clarence A. Marshall, William M.°Cross, Emil Oberhaf- 
fer, all in the field of dainty songs and lullabies; Gus- 
tavus Johnson, with his concerto for orchestral produc- 
tion and hymns; A. M. Shuey, with his compositions for 
choir work, Te Deum, anthem and hymn; Miss Anna 
Schone-René, with dainty ballad and lullaby. There are 
others of great merit, but these have received outside 
recognition by competent critics. And all these things 


Mr. Stephens was overwhelmed by the ovation he re- 
ceived. 

The Salt Lake Opera Company scored a great success 
last month in their latest production, the tuneful “Said 
Pasha,” of Richard Stahl’s composing. Willard E. Weihe, 
the director of the company, was assisted by J. J. Mc- 
Clellen and Arthur Shepard. Miss Louise Savage, the 
popular young soprano of the company, scored a decided 
hit as Serena, and Miss Sallie Fisher, who made her first 
appearance during the winter in “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy;” also won many admirers by her artistic rendi- 
tion of Alti, the Queen of Altara. 

Two great favorites were the comedians John D. 
Spencer and Bid. Young, whose comedy was of the gen- 
uine order, and partook in no respect of “amateur talent.” 
These two gentlemen could easily win recognition in the 
“profession.” Miss Edna Dwyer, gorgeously costumed, 
sang Belah Sojah, and was heard at her best in an in- 
terpolated solo. The principal male roles were sung by 
Harry Shearman as Said Pasha, H. S. Goddard as Has- 
san Bey, G. D. Pyper as Terano and Carl Sheid as the 
Rajah. The chorus was excellent and the spectacular 
points of the production were all that could be desired. 
This opera will, without doubt, become one of the most 
popular of the company’s repertory. 








The order of Foresters recently gave an entertainment 
at the Salt Lake Theatre in honor of some visiting mem- 
bers. ‘Lhe soloists for this occasion were Miss Geneva 
Jennings, who won an ovation for her artistic rendering 
of “Sognai,” and Miss Ruth Eldredge, who was heard in 





some charming selected readings. 

A lecture-recital on “German Lieder’ was given by 
Miss Villa Whitney White, under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Literary Club, in the club rooms. It was a most 
delightful entertainment. 

The most recent musical excitement of the town was, 
the engagement of the Bostonians at the Salt Lake Thea- 
tre. It was greatly deplored that only three performances 
were booked—two nights and a matinee. The number 
of people who applied for seats would have filled the 
theatre every night for a week. The day the box-office 
opened the rush was suffocating, and many literally had 
the coats torn from their backs. Many paid generous 








| 





tell for the standing and importance of our “wild and 
woolly” metropolis. 

And here we are to-day with two well-established music | 
schools (American), and one Scandinavian, so our claim 
to be a music-loving and art encouraging city is a just 
one. With all the drawbacks before mentioned, with all 
the discouragements attendant upon the raking in of the 
“almighty dollar,” there is not a musician but recognizes 
the growing possibilities of Minneapolis as an “art centre,” 
and so with determination in his soul and a dime in his 
pocket he shuts his eyes to the inscription upon the coupé 
and works steadily on. We are all waiting for the much 
promised prosperity, when the land shall flow with dollars, 
dollars, dollars! Acton Horton. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


SALT LAKE CITY, March 22, 1898. 

A MOST important event was the testimonial con- 

cert given to Evan Stephens, director of the Taber- 
nacle Choir, on February 28. The concert took place in | 
the Tabernacle, and the attendance was said to number 
6,000. The affair was of unusual interest from the fact 
that the entire program was made up of original works 
by Mr. Stephens, many of which were heard for the first 
time on this occasion. The great Tabernacle Choir was, 
as always, an important feature of the program, and the 
soloists were among the most prominent in the city. 

The most ambitious work presented on this occasion 

was the oratorio, ‘““The Siege of the Nephites,” the story 
of which was also written by Mr. Stephens; the subject, 
from the Book of Mormon. The leading parts in the 
oratorio were sung by H. S. Goddard, G. D. Pyper and 
Mrs. Nellie Druce Pugsley. The chorus was composed 
of 500 hundred voices. 
A scene from a pastoral opera, called “The Diva,” was 
also given, the parts being sung by Mrs. Lizzie Thomas 
Edwards, Miss Edna Dwyer, Miss Ida Pratt, Mr. Pyper, 
Mr. Goddard, Victor Christopherson, Willard Christo- 
pherson and Andrew Peterson. This composition found 
great favor with the audience, and Mr. Stephens is urged 
to complete the details of the opera, and have it presented 
by the local company. 

A duet was sung by Mrs. Agnes Olson Thomas and 
Thomas Ashworth. from an opera based on Rider Hag- 
gard’s “She,” and another duet, called “Love,” was 
sweetly rendered by Miss Della Daynes and Miss Clayton. 

Mr. Stephens’ only appearance on the program was in 
a duet, “The Two Brothers,” his first composition, which 
he sang with re Christopherson. The other solos 
were rendered A Lizzie Thomas Edwards, who gave the 
song “Singer ” and Prof. J. Daynes, the Taber- 
nacle organist, ~~4 played the “Christmas Fantaisie.” 

In addition the chorus gave “Hosannah,” which was 
composed for the dedication of the Temple, and the two 
choruses composed for the semi-centennial jubilee last 














July, “Utah, We Love Thee,” and “The Pioneer Ode.” 
The concert was a complete success in every way, and 


premiums for seats, and after the first few hours of the 
sale tickets were not to be had at any price. Miss Jennie 
Hawley, Jessie Bartlett Davis’ understudy, was a Salt 
Lake girl, and sang Dolores in “The Serenade” at the 
matinee. She was most cordially received, and scored a 
great success before. her home people. There was 
a rumor that she was also to sing Allan a-Dale in “Robin 
Hood” in the evening, but the management would not 
allow it, greatly to the disappointment of herself and her 
many friends here. 

The Bostonians have arranged for a longer engagement 
here next season. 5 

An enjoyable program was rendered in the theatre for 
the benefit of St. Ann’s Orphanage. The concert was 
managed by Miss Nora Gleeson, the energetic organist 
and choir director of the Cathedral. Miss Meister was 
heard in a piano solo and Master Roy Williams, a pupil 
of George Cardess, gave a delightful violin selection. The 
vocalists were Robert Gorlinski, Miss Louise Savage, 
Miss Bessie Kinsella, Miss Davi and Mrs. Kate Bridewell- 


Anderson. Miss Marjorie Mulvey gave a reading from 
“King John.” These annual benefits tor this worthy cause 
have become a feature of the Salt Lake musical season. 
mB <. 
DANVILLE. 
DANVILLE, Ill., March 29, 1808 


ERHAPS the most pleasing musical event of the sea- 
son here was the recent presentation of Willard 
Spenser's American-Japanese opera, “Little Tycoon.” 
Although produced by what is generally termed “home 
talent,” yet it is doubtful if a professional company of 
average ability could have better pleased the large audi- 
ence assembied, critical as it was. 

The chorus and orchestra were under the direction of 
H. A. Vandercook, a well-known musician and composer, 
and to his skill as a director was due to a large extent 
the complete success of the charming little opera. 

The title role was assumed by Miss Padget Watrous, 
who has recently returned from her studies in Milan, 
under Signor Vittorio Carpi and others. Her whole 
work showed the result of her superior training in dra- 
matic as well as vocal art. As the much abused yet uu- 
daunted daughter of the stern old gentleman, she at once 
won and retained the sympathy of her audience, which 
manifested its appreciation of her efforts in no very un- 
certain manner. 

As to the others of the cast, H. P. Blose, as General 
Knickerbocker, was perhaps the best. This was by no 
means his first appearance in opera and he fully sustained 
his former reputation. Dr. Roy Ridgely, as Teddy, made 
a good comedian. The Downes Brothers, Messrs. Ab- 
dill and Marsh and Mesdames Carlton and Goldsmith 
all did well in their respective parts, while it would cer- 
tainly be an injustice not to mention the excellent work 
done by the chorus, orchestra and those in minor parts. 

That our city, with no outside help whatever, can pro 
duce with such success an entertainment of this sort, is a 
matter in which we all feel a pardonable pride. The train- 
ing our young people have received on this and similar 
occasions will be of inestimable value to themselves, and 
has been an important factor in fitting them for parts in 
a production of a higher order, which even now is being 
considered. a See 

UROPEAN ARTIST OF WIDE REPUTATION 
as composer, performer and teacher, now occupying 
position as musical director and head of piano and vocal 
departments of well-known conservatory, is open for en- 
gagement after June. Highest testimonials and references: 
extensive press notices. Would negotiate for direction of 
music school, for concert work, teaching in above 
branches, or partnership with capital in institution of good 
standing or conservatory to be established. Address 
“X. Y. Z. 100,’ care THe Mustcat Courter, New York. 
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PORTUGUESE POErS OF EUGENIO DE CASTRO. 


OsscurIrTy., 
HOU dost suffer grievously 
To see me obscure, ignored; 
On thy pale cheeks I see pass 
Luminous processions of tears. 


Weep no more, rejoice! 

Let thine eyes joyously sing! 
The great flames die apace— 
Long in the ashes glows the fire. 


Oh, my cold child, come warm thee 
At the fire of my pride. 

I know a stranger, royal flower— 
That has no perfume, save at night. 


Weep no more! 
Months and years roll by 
Ere the light of the stars reaches the earth— 
My poems, dear heart, are the brothers of the stars. 
[From *‘Sylva.”] 
Tue Maskep BALL, 
My air is joyous— 
As a supper of young of men; 
My eyes brighten 
When the loved eyes they see; 
My mouth sheds smiles 
On friends and careless friends; 
But sad is my soul, 
Sad— 
As the wench of a thief condemned to die. 


7” 
a * 


I am like the nurses, healthy and gay, 
Who walk in the park 


With paralytic children. [From *: Sylva.”] 


AUSPICEs, 


When I was born 
There was a cry of fire 
In my parish, 
And in the house next door 
A desperate gamester 
Opened his veins, 
When I was born. 
A twin sister came with me 
From Nothing into Life, 
Had she not died 
They had been less— 
The cruelties of these lonely hours. 
But the twin God gave me 
Died very soon, 
Died ill born; 
And in my parish 
There was a cry of fire. 
What such dark auguries, 
With such presage, 
Unto what futare could I look ? 
Hates, torments. woes and wrecks— 
Those that have come and those 
That come apace, 
[From ‘ Interludio.”’} 





THE SYSIBOL. 


E had wandered a long time, through devious ways. 
At midnight he came to the hill. 
Against the disk of the moon he saw the Black Oracles, miming prophecies. 
In great terror he fled toward the East. Many hours he fled eastward, and along 
the skyline was no hint of dawn. 
‘*T cannot outrun my fate,” he said; ‘I will go no farther. If this is the end, let 
this be the end.” 


He waited there, his face on his knees. VANCE THOMPSON. 


AND LITERATURE. i 





TAPPING OF WIRES. 


URING this period of diplomatic negotiation the utmost care should be 
exercised in preventing another act of treachery on the part of Spain, 
a nation particularly and peculiarly addicted to the practice of bad faith, as 
its past history at home and on this continent illustrates. A warning comes 
to us that the telephone wires recently stretched from the Army and Navy 
Building in Washington to the White House could readily be tapped, no 
attention being paid to such an emergency simply because no one would 
suspect Spanish treachery in connection with the Embassy in Washington. 
Just because no one is supposed to suspect such treachery it would put it 
within natural reason for Spanish emissaries to carry out such a project, and 
no doubt there are as many Spanish spies hovering about the departments at 
Washington as there are about the embassies of the United States in 
Madrid, Paris and London, and around Lee's office in Havana. 

That's the nature of the animal. If we had a tension with Great Britain 
or Belgium or Germany or Switzerland the case would be left to the dignity 
of honor, but the Spaniard believes in utility before all things, as is demon- 
strated in the case of the Maine, the loss of which is so severe that, with all 
our purchases of foreign vessels, it has not yet been equalized, so far as 
additional naval strength and prestige go. 

The American is not a treacherous beast, like the poor and ignorant 
Spaniard of the nineteenth century has become, and he cannot understand 
Spanish tactics foreign to the very method of ratiocination that prevails in 
the Anglo-Saxon mind. But he should be instructed not totreat the Spaniard 
as anequal. Great Britain or Germany or Russia would have had Havana 
in ashes by this time, or reparation for the Maine treachery, simply because 
these older nations, with their many years of sagacity and experience, would 
have ceased temporizing with the Spaniard long ago. If the tension con- 
tinues much longer, it is very probable that Spain will commit an overt act 
of some kind to precipitate the conflict—some act of treachery once more. 
The whole question with Spain should be shifted fromits present base of 
respectable diplomacy to watchfulness and scrutiny, and not one Spaniard 
should be trusted within sight at this minute. Look to the tapping of 
telegraph and telephone wires running to Government offices. 





LETTERS OF MARQUE. 


(COMMUNICATED. ) 


PAIN and America (the United States) are the only two civilized nations issuing 
S letters of marque to privateers, otherwise known as pirates. In the treaty of 
Paris all other nations agreed not to issue letters of marque or to encourage priva- 
teering. It is estimated that fully 500 ships owned by Europeans and others will ask 
for letters of marque from the Spanish Government in the event of war between Spain 
and the United States. These pirates can easily acquire false papers, and, under the 
British or any other flag but that of Spain, could enter the habors of Bermuda or Nova 
Scotia and obtain coal and all other needed supplies. 

They could conceal a small armament while this is being done 
ready to sail along an extended coast, prey upon our defenseless commerce, lay tribute 
on the smaller cities, such as, for instance, Rockland, Me., whose harbor is entirely 
unprotected by forts, torpedoes or warships. 

It would be piracy, for individual it is to be 
fiscate a rich cargo, and if it were not feasible to tow a ship into a Spanish harbor they 
would scuttle, destroy it; in all probability murdering the crew in order not to be bur- 
dened with its support. 

This isa menace of no trivial character—a menace not yet considered by the press or 
public men in and out of office, but which is fully appreciated on the coast of Maine, 
as well as the Carolina coast and Texas and Louisiana, and which is well understood 


They are then 


In capturing a ship they would con- 


by our merchant marine. 





TESTAMENT. 


To the women who loved me—I leave 

Cause to grieve. 

To my good friends, the stanch and the few— 
My thoughts to you! 

To the woman I have loved—my heart 


So depart. VANCE THOMPSON. 











DRAMA AND 


LITERATURE. 

















EFORE the ashen Wednesday of repentance, 
before the lean and sombre days of regret, 
there comes a glorious scarlet interlude, in 
which there is time neither for shriving nor fast- 
ing—time only for exalting (with almost Roman 
insolence) the beauty and folly, the soothless- 
ness and gayety of the flesh. 

Carnival-tide—— 

When you come to think it over it seems 
rather pitiful that the joyous moments of life 
should be so exceptional ‘that they are red- 
lettered in the calendar, lest one pass them 
unaware. 

The enthusiasts of 1830 and thereabout used 
to fancy that earth was expressly created tor 
the happiness of mankind. They noted, with 
supreme satisfaction, that the [earth is so joy- 
ously green and gay; the sunlight ‘alls so gold- 
enly; life is such a splendid pageant—birds 
- that flicker in the blue air, horses at full gallop, 
trumpets blown at dawn, pictures miraculously painted, women whose hearts 
are merry and whose eyes are kind—a fabulously beautiful world! 

It was equally a part of this rosy creed to believe that man was a creature 
as beautiful as the earth he trod; that he was a creature naturally good, apt 
in joyous deeds, asking nothing better than the sunny side of a bank, 

And wanting nothing but a song 


And a well-tuned theorbo hung 
Upon a bough. 





Perhaps, after all, these optimists were nearer the truth than we who find 
an exquisite intellectual pleasure in studying the miseries and maladies of 
mankind. Perhaps—if we had but the intrepid candor to admit it—we are 
really sweet and natural, joyous and sincere as the men of 1830 and 1848 
imagined we should be. I should like to think it were so. I should like to 
fancy that Russell Sage, for instance, does not find his real happiness in his 
Broadway spider web; that the voice of nature speaks in him; that the sap 
stirs in him with the spring-tide; that he is fain to lie out in the midnight 
meadows and count the stars—with no idea of forming a stock company to 
exploit them. Nor do I see why I should not be free to fancy these agreeable 
things. Both you and I, I dare say, would fain be natural men—if we dared. 
We have confused longings for the song and the well-tuned theorbo, for the 
simple pleasantry and the inane laughter. Only we let ‘‘I dare not” wait 
upon ‘‘I would.” In the anonymous night we may whisper a natural impulse 
to the woman we love, but in the day time, cynical and gray, we smoke 
cigars and consult the ‘‘ ticker.” 

In sober fact we are an abnormally artificial generation. 

We clothe ourselves in ridiculous garments and in artificial habits of 
thought. We pose and make pretense. We hide the shapeliness of our 
bodies. We disguise our simple minds. We are the victims of a monstrous 
civilization which is neither to loose nor to bind. Always we drag with us 
the ball and chain of the ‘‘ proprieties.” We have built enormous artificial 
barriers—and there is neither exit nor entrance. 

Once there was the carnival—— 

It was the gate that opened from the walled city of civilization into the 
open world, where the natural man could romp and sprawl beneath the 
uncritical stars. But the carnival is dying; yet a few years and it will be no 
more—even in its chosen haunts. 

I remember the carnival of Rome a decade ago. Ah! the carnival-tide of 
roguish lads and velvet girls! But even then it had lost much of its old-time 
gayety, its pristine spirit of democracy. One had but to 
tread Goethe’s experiences of the Roman carnival of his 
day to see how shrunken and pitiful was the modern 
affair. 

Vienna preserves some of the essential spirit of the 
carnival, but in Paris, in Nice, even in the Low Coun- 
tries, it is becoming more and more the amusement of a 
class. It is becoming the holiday of the bourse and the 
demimonde, the open air féte of ‘‘ society "—little more. 
Here and there the students show themselves; the shop- 
men make holiday. In the main, however, the carnival 
has become merely an emulative civic féte, in which the 
upper classes participate decorously. 

As a sombre and unwholesome background there is 
the noisy holidaying—alcoholidaying—of the local lower 
orders. I have seen most of the great carnivals, and 
so when I say that the carnivals of the big cities and the 
Riviera are functions kept up by shopkeepers for the exploitation of the indo- 
lent rich and the wayfaring visitor I do not speak beyond my own knowledge, 

Perhaps the truest carnival left is that of the grim little town of Binche, 
in the Low Countries. I daresay that when I and a few other newspaper 
writers have sufficiently exploited it, it, too, will lose its old-world charac- 








teristics and become, as the Passion Play of Oberammergau, a stopping off 
place for the casual sightseer. 

Binche is a grim little city of 10,000 people in Hainaut, midway between 
Charleroi and Mons. This is a dreary country. AsI journeyed down there 
a misty little rain kept dripping, dripping from the low, gray clouds. Mile 
after mile the train ran on through a landscape which was horribly like the 
Black Country of England or the dreary coal lands of Pennsylvania. Here 
there were huge mountains of ashes and slag; there was the black mouth of 
a mine; everywhere the ironworks glared red and monstrous. And through 
all this dismal scene there passed groups of working people; men bent and 
sullen; women dressed like men and working like 
mules; sullen children; all blackened by the coal 
dust that sifted everywhere. 

One might have been a thousand miles from 
merry Brussels, a thousand miles from Bruges, 
dreaming like a withered nun by the green waters. 
It was all new, all shabby, all immensely sad. The 
towns were red brick barracks. If here and there 
an old church survived—at Roux or Ressaix—its 
decrepit beauty served but to emphasize the sodden 
ugliness of the town beneath it. Ah! here one was 
far indeed from the joyous green earth and the 
happy, natural men of which the dreamers of 1848 
sang. 

Binche is on the outskirts of this melancholy 
land. Toward Mons the green fields stretch and 
there are pleasant hills. But the taint of the coal 
country, the iron country, is upon it. The old 
church in the Grande Place is immitigably gray; its 
austere tower is moss grown, but it looks down in 
its medieval dignity on neither battlements nor 
castellated walls-only on dingy miles of those red 
barracks of labor that face the narrow streets. 

No one ever goes to Binche unless business drives him implacably, except 
once a year, when 20,000 merrymakers storm into it from all parts of 
Belgium and France. Sordidly modern as the little city is, its carnival is 
distinctly medieval. It is wholesome in its democracy. It is for the 
people and by the people. It is as decidedly popular as the old Bacchic 
festivals. Demos is in the saddle and Demos has decreed that there shall 
be no interference with this one holiday—this annual frolic which he has 
inherited from the Middle Ages. 

This yearly carouse at Binche dates from 1540, when Mary of Burgundy 
inaugurated with a grand féte the new hunting box she had bought near the 
town. On that occasion one band of merry- 
makers assumed the disguises of Cacigues, for at 
that time Pizarro’s conquests were all the theme in 
the Spanish Lowlands. This custom (and I may 
say costume) has been perpetuated by the 
‘**Gilles”’ (clowns) of Binche. They form a cor- 
poration of hereditary revelers. They wear 
many-colored feathers on their heads, loose vests 
and trousers of gray stuff, profusely ornamented 
with stars, moons, lions, devils, &c., which are 
supposed to represent Peruvian deities and take 
the place of the tattooing of the Incas. The 
plumed hats of the ancient and honorable society 
alone cost 500 frs.—$100 apiece. Some of them have been handed down 
for generations. Folk of lesser importance go as Pierrots or ‘‘ peasants.” 
I wish I could tell you the pretty legend of ‘‘ Caracal and Bristecol,” but, like 
the Mannikin of Brussels, it is not to be lightly discussed. 

Folly ruled the day. 

At dawn I heard the little Walloon maid of the Lion d’Or singing (in an 
accent I shall not indicate) : 

Voici notre jour de folie 
Binchois, pius de front soucieux, 


A la gaieté tout nous convie, 
Rions, chantons, dansons mieux! 














I might turn it out of doggerel French verse into this English doggerel: 


Tis the day of our Binchois folly, 
And a serious face is wrong; 
Let everyone be jolly 
With laughter, dance and song. 


How merrily she troiled it out, this little red cheeked maid of Wallony! 
To her the arrival of Shrove Tuesday was a matter of much importance. 
For this one day in the year she was masterless. Delicious thought—not to 
be bid come or go; not to be at beck and call. To be masterless—attaining 
thus, by a victorious anachronism, that state of 
which the Reformer dreamed, who asserted it was 
not necessary to call any man master. 

To-morrow she will be the same calm, apolo- 
getic little maid she was yesterday; she will duck 
to you with her ‘sill vo plait” and her ‘‘merc- 
e-c-ci.” This day, however, she is enfranchised 
from servitude—she is no longer the maid of the 
Lion d'Or. She is enfranchised from the subtler 
slavery of being a woman—she may do with her 
life what she pleases. 

The little maid and her kind have inherited wise laws from the beneficent 
Dark Ages. On this carnival day not even Leopold II., the fine old king of 
this fine old land, would dare show his face in the streets of Binche. His 
loyal subjects this day are the subjects more loyal of Mary of Burgundy, 
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dead and dust three centuries and more. They would toss his crown—or top 
hat—in the gutter and pelt him with oranges. Prince or prelate, burgo- 
master or beggar, each and all must show themselves in some disguise or 
other. One's only safety lies in a mask and a clown’s suit. Law is abol- 
ished. The only law that obtains is the old natural law of equality. All 
are reduced to the common denominator of humanity. 
Only in the white garments of Pierrot, the rainbow suit 
of Harlequin, in one of the great symbolic costumes, may 
one show himself abroad. It is the impartial democracy 
of symbolic types. Balzac wrote the ‘‘Human Comedy” 
and used over 2,000 personages, but here is the human 
comedy simplified to five or six types and it is not less 
real. Here is Pantaloon, who represents the family, 
property, order; Columbine, the dear, fragile girl who 
typifies the ideal; Harlequin, who is love and all the 
rainbow gayeties of life; Pierrot, this pale, white, sad 
figure—the antique slave, the modern proletariat, the 
eternal type of the artistic soul; even the ‘‘Gilles” of 
Binche to incarnate the eternal aristocracy. You may 
remember Watteau’s ‘‘ Gilles” in the Louvre, a larger canvas than he usu- 
ally chose. There again you see these types, asin the carnival streets of 
Binche—the symbols and synthesis of a generation. 

‘*I, too, will be a symbol,” said I, as I drew on my parti-colored stockings 
and red slippers. ‘‘I will be lawless and masterless,” I added, getting into 
my Harlequin suit. ‘‘I will realize the ideal of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity,” I went on, as I painted my face and fitted on my wig. ‘‘ Equal in folly, 
one inimbecility, co-heir in lawlessness,” said I, adjusting my black mask. I 
grasped Harlequin’s stuffed club and went into the carnival. It was as though 
I was going to fight my way back through the peril of the years to the joyous 
medizval days of leveling up and down. 

It had just gone 8 o’clock in the morning. In the market place there was 
a pleasant flicker of sunlight. As I entered the Grand’ Rue I was caught up 
by a crowd of mad and visionary little women who came dancing out of the 
Rue de Mons. How they squealed, these little blue nosed Walloons! How 
their wooden sabots clattered and how their rainbow rags fluttered! Another 
crowd swarmed down the Rue de Station, incomers from Lille and Mons and 
Tournai, Courtrai, Ath, Charleroi, Namur, Brussels, even 
from Valenciennes and Douai. 

Overhead the sombre town had blazed intoa riot of 
color. From all the windows hung streamers of serpentine 
ribbons—red, green, yellow, blue, purple, white. From 
every window rained confetti—these little disks of colored 
paper—a rain that did not cease all day. It is almost im- 
possible to give an idea of the blithe beauty of these col. 
ored showers and these slim, gay paper ribbons, fluttering 
overhead. And beneath them 20,000 people whirled in 
grotesque disguises, singing the songs of Binche—strange, 
old time, traditional refrains. One of them, by the way, 
is the same air as that to which the Jumping Procession of Echternach 
goes jumping. 

By 10 o’clock the town simply bubbled with carnival. The ‘Gilles had 
taken possession of the Grand’ Rue and oranges flew thick and fast; the day 
after Mardi Gras must be a profitable day for the glaziers. There wasa 
little respite in the middle of the day for breakfast, but even this serious 
matter of déjeuner was a joke, for the waiters were in gala dress and the 
dishes one ordered disguised themselves as something else. 

Topsy turvy as the breakfast was, it played its part in reinvigorating the 
carnival. In the afternoon everyone assembled in the Place Battignies—as 
many as could crowd in, that is, for the ‘‘ Gilles” had the right of way. They 
formed for the grand procession and swept out into the Grand’ Rue to the 
square in front of the Hotel Ville, where the ‘‘ march past” took place. Here 
were assembled the burgomaster and the municipal council (all in masks). 
It was a charmingly idiotic spectacle, charmingly impressive. The Walloon 
musicians struck up the ‘‘ Danse des Gilles""—the one which is kin to the 
music of the Jumping Procession of Echternach—and the fun waxed fast and 
furious. Above the heads of the ‘‘Paysans” and ‘‘Pierrots”’ one saw the 
gigantic red, white and blue plumes of the dancing ‘‘Incas""—a royal riot of 
color. Theyshowered oranges right and left; women in the balconies leaned 
down, screaming and joyous; the air was aflame with confetti, and for two 
hours pandemonium reigned. 

It was a chaos of joyous intentions! 

And then as twilight came the bands gathered—every wind instrument 
between Mons and Charleroi, I believe—and blared in honor of the burgo- 
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: 
The Stage Abroad. : 


PTTL | 


INA DI LORENZO, the Italian artist who has been arousing much in- 
terest in Berlin, and who is the most promising figure on the Italian 


’ stage, made her first appearance at Florence in 1893. 


During the carnival of that time there occurred the centenary of Goldoni’s 
death, and like other cities through the penin- 
sula Florence resolved to mark the event by 
performances of some of his works. Salvini 
was then living in the city, and he and Rosi, 
who kept a kind of dramatic school, suggested 
the production of ‘‘Pamela.” Salvini was to 
take the part of the love-sick English lord, 
and the title role was assigned to Tina di 
Lorenzo, of Genoa. 

She had not then completed her twentieth 
year, and the selection of one so young to 
play with Salvini proved that her talents 
were held in high “esteem. She was at once 
and everywhere accepted as a future glory of 
the stage. 

She is very beautiful, and wherever she ap- 
peared exclamations of ‘‘Cora a bella” burst 
forth. She possesses a tall, supple, well mod- 
eled figure, a noble, well poised head and 
a wealth of hair. When she played Pamela 
this hair was of the Titian red-gold hue, but 
at present she allows it to retain its (natural 
dark brown color. The face is oval, with 
bright red lips, white teeth, dark, fiery, vivac- 
ious eyes, which are enhanced by the freshness of her complexion. She is 
much more beautiful off the stage than on it. She ‘‘makes up” very little, 
only a few pencil lines to give relief, but almost mo paint. She wants her 
face to flash or grow pale; she wants to weep and wipe away her tears with- 
out being troubled by artificial colors that preclude natural gestures. She 
relies on facial expression, not on grease paint, for her effects. 

The ‘‘sacred fire of art,” of which Italians love to speak, will not make a 
great artist, but without it no artist is great. This fire Tina di Lorenzo pos- 
sesses in a high degree, but at the same time she has great intelligence and 
ceaseless industry. On the Italian stage industry counts for much, as often 
forty different pieces, tragedy, comedy, farce, will be produced in a season of 
ten weeks, and under such circumstances quick intelligence to seize the 
intentions of the authors is absolutely necessary. 

She is still, it may be said, on the threshold of her career. 
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Take ‘‘ Fun On the Bristol,” ‘‘Too Much Johnson,” and ‘‘ The Pullman 
Palace Car,” serve them up with sauce piquant and other bits of French 
cookery, and you have an idea of the piece just produced at the Variétés, 
Paris, and destined apparently for a long run, 

George Godefroy has married a charming widow, he loves her dearly and 
would have been a model of a husband but for the mother-in-law, who will 
keep on talking about her first son-in-law. 

‘The enemy of love,”’ says George to his wife, ‘‘is—”’ 

**Ennui.” 

‘‘Oh, yes; but a greater enemy is—” 

‘*Security. You are too sure of my constancy.” 

‘‘Oh, yes; but the greatest enemy of love is comparison. Your previous 
husband, your first adventure in matrimony—your parents are always talking 
of him. You yourself—” 

“Oh!” 

‘* You never speak of him. That is affectation. 
always thinking of him.” 

In this stateof affairs George has to go to Nangis on business. There he 
sees the pretty Rosine and determines to make love to her under a feigned 


It looks as if you were 








master. This was the signal for the ‘‘Rondeau,” in which every legged, 
masked and animate object in Binche took part. With the coming of night 
the torches flashed through the streets, and not even when the ‘‘ swells’ and 
Incas flocked to the Vauxhall, where the ball took place, was there quiet iu 
the grim streets of Binche. It was only with the dawn that carnival dies. 

It was a rare pageant—— 

But then, as I have said, it is much more than that, being an explicit lesson 
in wholesome democracy. VANCE THOMPSON. 





bitte f oT. 2, 
name, divorce his wife, come back to Rosine, reveal his true name and marry 
her. 

A very pretty plan, that is open to one objection. Howcanhe make love 
to a girl at Nangis while he lives at Auteuil? He finds that there is in the 
employment of the railroad that connects these places a certain Alfred 
Godefroy, who is inspector of sleeping cars. George will take his name, call 


himself inspector of sleeping cars, and then if Rosine’s parents begin to make 
inquiries they willat once be reassured. In his own capacity he passes 
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four days of the week at Nangis making love to Rosine, and three days at 
Auteuil, trying to find means to divorce his wife. 

The mother-in-law is a spiritualist, so George buys a phonograph and 
shouts into it these words: 

‘Follow the orders of the Archangel Michael. Take your daughter away 
from her husband. Let them be separated forever.” 

So farso good. But the real inspector of sleeping cars, Alfred Godefroy, 
hears that someone is making use of hisname. He discovers George’s ad- 
dress, calls on him and demands explanation. 

In the midst of explanations and recriminations enters Madame Godefroy. 
Alfred finds her charming, and persuades her to enter into a flirtation with 
him merely to arouse her husband's jealousy and make him stay more at 
home. 

Then off goes the phonograph. The mother-in-law is delighted; she is a 
medium, a mahatma, or something of the sort, and George is delighted. 

Alfred, however, is too constant in his visits. He drinks George’s wine 
and flirts with his wife, and, not content with these performances, begins to 
speak to George about his mental condition. 

‘* My dear fellow, you are too old, forty-two, to lead a double life—” 

‘*Nonsense!” 

‘*Not a bit. You showed me yesterday in your watch case a portrait of 
the Rosine you adore.” 

‘* Well, she is not pretty, she is old!” 

‘*Ridiculous! Look here!” 

‘* Well?” 

‘‘Heavens, itis true. This is the portrait of Queen Victoria. (Of course, 
Alfred had made the substitution.) Why should I be carrying about the 
portrait of Queen Victoria ?” 

‘*You never had any other. Hallucinations! Take care.” 

Alfred now takes'up the phonograph, and Madame Godefroy whispers 
into it. ‘‘George,you are making a mock of St. Michael. Repent, repent, 
repent.” 

By the end of the seoond act George is seriously disturbed about his 
condition. 

In the third act George is at Nangis at the house of Rosine, when sud- 
denly Alfred comes in. He makes some excuse for his entrance, but renders 
himself so agreeable that they ask him to stay to dinner. He does so, and 
begins to make love to Rosine. ‘My dear Alfred,” says George, ‘‘use is 
second nature; but because you make love to my wife there is no reason why 
you should make love to every woman I might marry in the rest of my natural 
life.” 

‘*Hold hard! You have taken my name and my business. It is only fair 
—we are only one.” 

‘‘I see, I see; but you embrace my intended under this pretext of unity.” 

‘‘No. Itis a mere hallucination. Take care.” 

Then comes all the Auteuil family. George has dropped from his pocket 
at his Auteuil home the address of his Nangis home. Consternation of both 
families. General indignation: the traitor must be punished. 

Dinner begins with George, Rosine and her parents and Alfred. They 
have a good time, and George volunteers to cook for them an omelette for 
which he has a special recipe. 

When he returns he finds seated at the table father-in-law, mother-in-law, 
wife and Alfred. He stares at the group. 

‘* What's the matter?” says Alfred. 

‘*T—I don’t know; where am I?” 

‘Poor lfelow is off his head. You are very sick.” 

And the phonograph grinds out: 

‘You are very sick, very sick; repent, George, repent.” 

He goes out to bring the cook in to settle the question. When he comes 
back it is the family of Rosine who occupy the table. 

‘‘I must be mad,” he cries. 

‘‘ Then in ghostly procession the father-in-law from Auteuil marches past 
him, then his wife, then his mother-in-law, like a second commander in ‘‘ Don 
Juan,” spectral and sepulchral. 

George has been punished enough by thistime. He sees he has been a 
fool, he finds that he really loves his wife, and the ingenious Alfred pairs off 
with Rosine. 

The piece was admirably performed. 


* 
” + 

The Berlin Ibsen festival wasja greatsuccess. Ebers, Sudermann, Wein- 
gartner and others sent poems and messages and Ludwig Fulda delivered 
an oration, in which jhe praised Ibsen asthe great poet of the woman of the 
future, a poet who never flattered, who while loving mortal woman loved still 
more immortal Truth. Women have every reason to be grateful to Henrik 
Ibsen, who paints them not as angels or devils, but as human beings. He 
ended with the toast: ‘‘ To the women who had mounted to the summit of 
free humanity!” 


* 
+ * 


In the Berlin Theatre a new play by the promising young dramatist, 
Georg Engel, was warmly received. The play, ‘‘Abschied,” is a money play, 
and the scene is laid in a small commercial town. The failure and suicide of 
a banker deprives Senator Bremer of all his property and breaks his heart. 
His widow cannot endure the thought of sinking down from the social posi- 
tion she had previously occupied into a state of poverty. She must keep up 
appearances. A kinsman bestowed on her the interest of a mortgage, but 
reserved to himself the principal. She, to maintain her position and provide 
for her son’s education, gradually manages to make serious inroads into the 
principal, and places all her hopes of safety and restitution on the success of 


her son, who must make a rich marriage. He comes home, full of hope, 
teady to work, not discouraged by fears of poverty, but he is in love with the 
poor daughter of the suicide bankrupt. 

The piece is in four acts, but would be better if compressed into three. 


* 
* . 


M. Haraucourt’s drama in verse, ‘‘Juan de Manara,” introduces us to a 
repentant Don Juan. He differs from the Don Juan of Moliére, or of Mozart, 
as much as Huysman’s Durtal making a retreat among the Trappists in ‘‘ En 
Route” differs from Durtal assisting at the black mass of the Satanists in ‘‘La 
Bas.”” It may indeed be suspected that the dramatist has been inspired by 
the novelist. The preface which he has provided for his work would, in 
fact, serve for a comment on the heroes of Huysman. A man of great 
endowments resolves to ‘‘live”’ in the ardent sense of the word; he will know 
all the joys of life; he will be more than human. He tries love. Love, or 
rather woman, raises him up toward heaven, but not into heaven; such love 
is finite, and he dreams of the infinite. Then a sudden flash of light reveals 
to him the true infinite, God; the real love, faith; the supreme kiss, prayer. 
He is disgusted with his past life, and this disgust produces remorse, and 
remorse awakens conscience. 

In the first act Don Juan is at his old tricks, he has seduced one of the 
servant girls of the commander and is going to marry the commander’s 
daughter. He also makes love, violent love, to another daughter of the old 
gentleman, and when the latter comes to defend her he is killed by the as 
yet unrepentant Don‘ Juan. 

This is the old story that we all know, but in the second set he is melan- 
choly, and learns that one of his friends has been arrested as the murderer 
and put to the torture. He talks of surrendering himself, but does not do 
so. While he is still hesitating, the Alguazils come to arrest him, but he is 
saved by the devotion of the woman whom he has injured. 

Here is still the old Don Juan for whom woman will always make sacrifices. 

Then three years elapse. He is still the same old Juan, and when he finds 
Dolores, the daughter of the commander, the girl he intended to marry, in a 
convent, he sets fire to that chaste retreat and runs away with her. 

In Act IV. he is tired of her; he hates her because she reminds him of all 
his crimes. He now has a horror not only of his crimes, but of himself; his 
pride is humbled; he is transformed, and then comes the great passage of the 
piece—his confession. Finally he enters into a convent, and Dolores dies of 
despair. 

M. Haraucourt has written some good verses, but indulges in too many 
long philosophic discourses. 








BOOKS AND BOOKTIEN. 


ROM the University Publishing Company, New York, come two series of books 
F whose purpose is to promote the education of young minds entertainingly as wel) 
as wholesomely. The Standard Literary Series consists of works of standard authors 
condensed for use in schools, with introductory and explanatory notes, as follows: 
Cooper's ‘‘ The Spy” and ‘ The Pilot,” Scott’s *‘Rob Roy,” Irving’s ‘‘ The Al- 
hambra,” Dickens’ ‘‘ Christmas Stories,” ‘‘ Tennyson's ‘‘Enoch Arden.” &c.; Scott's 
‘* Kenilworth,” Cooper’s ‘‘ The Deerslayer,” ‘‘ Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” Kennedy's 
**Horse-Shoe Robinson,” Byron’s ‘‘ The Prisoner of Chillon,” &c.; Bulwer-Lytton’s 
** Harold,” Swift's ‘Gulliver's Travels,” Dickens’ ‘‘ Paul Dombey,” Hawthorne's 
**Twice-Told Tales” and ‘‘ Wonder Book,” Irving’s ‘‘The Sketch Book,” Hugo's 
** Ninety-Three,” Dana's ‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast,” Hawthorne's *‘ Snow Image 
and Other Twice-Told Tales,” ‘‘ Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” Dickens’ ‘Little 
Nell,” Irving’s ‘‘ Knickerbocker Stories,” Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” Defoe’s ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” ‘‘ Poems of Knightly Adventure;’ Cooper's ‘‘The Water Witch,” Scott’s 
‘*Tales of a Grandfather,” Cooper's ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans,” Bunyan’s ‘*Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” Sewell’s ‘‘Black Beauty,” Simms’ ‘‘The Yemassee,” Kingsley’s 
‘*Westward Ho!” Thus far the series has reached thirty-three numbers. It is the 
intention to issue others during the school year. 

The Golden Rod Books, as the other series is called, is as follows: ‘* Rhymes and 
Fables,” ‘‘Songs and Stories,” ‘‘ Fairy Life” and ‘Ballads and Tales.” These 
were compiled and adapted by John H. Haaren, A. M., of New York. They are 
intended for the first, second, third and fourth grades, respectively. 

The books of the Standard Literature Series are expressly designed for supplement- 
ary reading in grammar grades. They are divided into three classes—unabridged 
selections from standard authors, standard novels abridged for grammar school reading 
and other narratives, not historical, adapted or condensed. In editing the novels the 
tedious details have been eliminated to suit a youthful audience and yet to leave a 
complete, although short, story in the author’s exact language, all questionable inci- 
dents or allusions have been taken away, and notes explanatory of all historical and 
classical allusions have been added. In this manner it is proposed to cover the entire 
period of English history and of that of the United States and France, accompanied 
with’maps so that the study of history and geography may be pursued at the same 
time. To this end the very ablest editorial assistance has been invoked. Thus, 
Cooper’s ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans” and ‘‘ Water Witch,” Scott's ‘‘ Tales of a Grand- 
father” and Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” have been edited by Prof. Edward E. 
Hale, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Union College, while 
**Robinson Crusoe” and also ‘‘ Black Beauty,” the April number of the series, are 
edited by Dr. Edward R. Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy in New York 
University. 

The four tiny volumes called the Golden Rod Books are intended to give a child 
attractive reading at successive periods of mental development. They are, in fact, 
juvenile classics. They should go hand in hand with the first four of any series of 
educational reading books, and the fourth in the series, ‘‘ Ballads and Tales,” isa 
suitable introduction and incentive to the study of history. 

Both the Standard Literature Series and the Golden Rod Books (the latter 
compiled and adapted by John H. Haaren, A. M.) are well printed and neatly bound, 
and in some instances prettily illustrated. The illustrations in the Golden Rod 
Books are particularly clever, while the binding is most attractive. It is difficult to 
conceive of a more delightful and beneficial gift to a child, of whatever growth, than 
these two series. Others are in preparation. 
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